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338 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Constant READER remarks, that 
in the last Catalogue published by Mr. 
Thorpe, the eminent bookseller, and in 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, in a 
note on Sir John Mennis’ and James 
Smith’s ‘‘ Musarum Delicie,’’ 1656, it is 
stated that in it occurs the celebrated 
lines : 

‘* For he that fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day,”’ 
which have been generally supposed to 
form a part of Hudibras—Having a copy 
of the second edition of the Book, which 
is that noticed by Mr. Lowndes and 
published in the year 1656, I have 
carefully read it through, but have not 
been able to discover these lines nor any 
thing at all like them. The verses on 
‘¢ Sir John Suckling’s most warlike pre- 
paration for the Scotish warre,’’ may be 
understood to convey the same idea, but 
in entirely different words. 

The- Poet mentioned by. Matthew Ste- 
venson, under the name of Replie (see 
p- 280) was George Ripley, some account 
of whom will be found in Ritson’s Biblio- 
graphia Poetica. 

In .p. 234, the name Walton should 
have been J. Walters, B.D. at one time 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, a native 
of Cowbridge in Wales, of which school 
his father, Editor of avery valuable 
Welsh Dictionary, was Master; as was 
alsuv his brother David Walters, a very 
superior classic, who died young. — 
John Walters was appointed to Ruthin 
School by Dr. Warren, Bishop of Bangor, 
a very old establishment of considerable 
repute, having produced in modern times 
those eminent Judges, Kenyon, Maddox, 
Lloyd, and the late Chief Baron Richards. 
Dean Tucker, and the late good. man, 
Dr. Hughes, Prebendary of Westminster, 
and subsequently Canon of St. Paul’s, 
were educated there-—John Walters was 
a person of extraordinary abilities and 
eccentricity, in some measure heightened 
by a love affair; an Oxford lady of con- 
siderable’ fortune having discarded him 
for a brother Fellow. He married a Miss 
Davies of Wrexham, but left no children. 

RvuTHINIENSIS. 

There are some inaccuracies in the 
Obituary of the Rev. Edward Bromhead 
(p. 329) ‘He had two daughters: the 
eldest, Catharine, was married a second 
time in 1820 to the Rev. Thomas Butt, 
Rector of. Kynnersley, Shropshire, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the late Duke of 
Sutherland. As this clergyman has never 
been engaged in the useful labours of 
tuition, public or private, our informant 
must have confounded him with some 
other person. Mr. Bromhead’s second 


daughter, Maria, was married to Major 
Brackenbury, of Skendleby, Lincolnshire. 
She died in 1834, leaving two sons, the 
youngest of whom died a few days after 
his mother. The family of Bromhead is 
a very ancient one, established first in 
Nottinghamshire aad afterwards in Lin- 
colnshire. 

Mr. Harvey EGinton remarks, on 


. the statement of our reviewer in p. 182, 


with respect to the pavement tiles found 
in churches,—that the pattern is indented 
in the tile and then filled up with clay of 
a different colour,—that ‘‘the contrary, as 
far as the Malvern tiles are concerned, is 
the fact; in these the pattern is painted 
on.the surface, and in this respect are 
different to any I have elsewhere examined. 
I may here remark, in addition to the 
printer’s error of inserting the word ‘‘ Ro- 
man’’ in Dr. Card’s work, two sentences 
are curtailed, which ought to have read 
thus, ‘‘ from the circumstance of a quan- 
tity of horns and charcoal being found in 
the immediate vicinity of the kiln, it is 
not unlikely the former was used in the 
preparation of the clay, and the latter in 
the process of burning them ;”’ and again, 
in the concluding sentence, ‘‘ it is proba- 
ble that the same taste and skill which 
designed this church, has discovered this 
means of ornamenting it at a less expense 
than importing them.’’ 

B. would feel obliged to any of our 
Correspondents who could refer him to 
a portrait, either painted or engraved, of 
Sir Christopher Yelverton, one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench, in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. or of Sir Henry 
Yelverton, son of Sir Christopher, who 
was also a Judge in the reign of Charles I. 

P. Q. remarks: ‘‘ In your July number, 
Vicartius solicited information on Privy 
Tithes. I beg to state that at Eling in the 
new Forest, Hants, the living is a vicar- 
age, embracing an extent of about 28,000 
acres of land, and it is an almost univer- 
sal practice with the farmers there, to pay 
the Vicar a stipulated sum per acre in 
lieu of his taking the tithes in kind ; this 
is called settling the Privy Tithe, and 
each person who so compounds is assessed 
in the poor-rate book, in addition to the 
land he occupies, a proportionate charge 
according to value for the Privy Tithes, 
and, if the Vicar takes the tithe in kind, 
he then is assessed to the poor for such 
Privy Tithe. I am not able to inform 
your correspondent as to the origin of 
the term; but it appears in records at 
Eling of old date. I am not aware of its 
being used in any of the adjoining 
parishes, neither did I ever hear of it 
elsewhere until noticed by Vicartus.”’ 
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The History of the Borovcus and Municipat Corporations of the UnitED 
Kinepom, from the earliest to the present time: with an Examination of 
Records, Charters, and other Documents, illustrative of their Constitution and 
Powers. By Henry Atwortu Merewertuer, Serjeant-at-Law, Solicitor- 
General to the Queen ; and ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, M.A. F.R.S., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 3 vols. 8vo. 


- FROM the Saxon period of our history, there have existed amongst 
us various towns distinguished by the appellation of ‘ boroughs.’ Whether 
we are to assign a Greek or a Teutonic origin to this appellation, is a 
matter of dispute ; and equally disputable is it whether the Saxon ‘ bypig,’ 
or ‘ buph,’ was so called from the possession of some peculiarity either of 
situation or of privilege, or whether it was not a general name applied 
to every city and town of importance. Of the Saxon towns some were 
at once indicated to be ‘boroughs’ by their names, as ‘ Cantwara- 
byrig,’ ‘ Eadmundesbyrig,’ ‘ Searobyrig,’ ‘ Beranbyrig ;’ others are stated 
by Saxon writers to have been ‘ boroughs,’ although there is nothing in 
their names to denote the fact. Of the latter class were ‘ Oxford,’ 
* York,’ ‘ Cambridge,’ and very many other cities and towns. All foreign 
cities were called indiscriminately ‘ burghs ;’ thus Rome was ‘ Rome- 
burh ;° Athens was described as a ‘ burgh’ of Greece ; and mention may be 
found in Anglo-Saxon writings of the venerable ‘ burghs’ of Troy, Tyre, 
Syracuse, and Babylon. The modern names of Saxon towns ending in 
‘ byrig,’ have been changed either by the conversion of ‘ byrig’ into 
‘ bury, as Canterbury, Edmond’sbury, Salisbury, Banbury ; or by casting 
off the termination ‘ byrig’ altogether, retaining only the preceding, 
and, generally speaking, the more ancient portion of their Saxon names ; 
thus the metropolis was termed ‘ Londonbyrig,’ Bangor ‘ Bancoronabyrig,’ 
and so on. 

The people of the ‘ burghs’ are indicated in the Saxon Chronicle by the 
general title of ‘burghwaru ;’ ‘the burghers,’ a title which in that work 
does not seem to denote an exclusive class, possessed of any peculiar legal 
rights, but the general body of the people of the town, comprehending all 
descriptions of persons. It is difficult to discover the exact standing of 
the ‘ burghers’ in Saxon society ; but probably they were originally a 
very inferior class of persons, possessed of little personal freedom and few 
privileges. Increasing commerce brought with it considerable wealth, the 
possession of which raised the ‘ burghers’ into persons of importance, and 
enabled them to purchase from their lords many valuable privileges, and 
exemption from many servile duties. In this manner they became ‘ law- 
worthy ;’ were answerable to the law for themselves, and not their Lords 
for them ; and were admitted into the general system of pledges, by means 
of which freemen became responsible for the conduct of each other. In 
one word, they were raised to ‘ freo-dom,' or ‘ freedom, which amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons meant the state, dignity, or condition of a freeman in oppo- 
sition to that of aslave ; in the same manner ‘ Cyne-dom’ meant the dig- 
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nity of a king; ‘theow-dom, a word which has happily become obsolete 
amongst us, the state of a slave. At this time the free ‘ burghers’ seem to 
have been pretty much in the condition of the ‘liberi homines commendati’ 
of Domesday; free men who paid an annual rent to their Lords as an 
acknowledgment of superiority and the price of protection; with this 
difference, that it is doubtful whether the burghers could transfer their 
homage from Lord to Lord at pleasure, which the ‘ liberi homines commen- 
dati’ could generally do. 

Distinguished from the general body of the burghers, there were in 
most. boroughs some persons who united themselves into mercantile so- 
cieties, termed ‘ Guilds.’ They were probably in their origin mere volun- 
tary associations for mutual protection and assistance in the conduct of 
commercial enterprizes, although afterwards sanctioned by authority, and 
their members invested with many important privileges. The establish- 
ment of mercantile guilds not merely benefited the individuals who be- 
longed to them; but by the force of union gave additional vigour to com- 
merce, and thus added to the importance of the boroughs in which they 
were erected. Upon this account it probably was, that boroughs pos- 
sessed of mercantile guilds are found to have been the earliest distin- 
guished by peculiar privileges guaranteed to them by custom or grant. 
This was in all probability the condition of ‘ burghs’ at the time of 
Domesday, which, valuable upon this as upon every other subject of in- 
quiry, makes mention of ‘ burgenses,’ or burghers, and enumerates many 
of the peculiar customs of the burghs. We find in it and in other docu- 
ments relating to the Saxon times, indications of the possession by the 
burgesses of common property, held for the benefit of the body of the 
town’s people—property which sometimes appears to have been enjoyed 
by the people in common, and at others to have been let out to persons who 
paid rent to the burgesses, as landlords. It is clear that, from a very 
early period, the burghs were separate jurisdictions, having courts within 
themselves, and altogether independent of the courts of the hundred and 
shire ; and many writers have thought they have discovered traces of 
something like a municipal jurisdiction over the affairs of the burghs, vested, 
not in an officer appointed by the king, but in magistrates probably chosen 
by the ‘ burghers’ themselves. It is true that Domesday may be re- 
garded as nearly silent upon these questions: there is no certain indica- 
tion in it of the existence of any such magistrates: but, on the other 
hand, it may be said that this record was taken for a purpose which was 
merely fiscal, and altogether distinct from any inquiry into municipal ju- 
risdictions ; and, therefore, that its silence affords no conclusive argument 
against their existence. The possession of common property by an ag- 
gregate body, seems to render some sort of magistracy necessary for its 
management ; and, although magistrates chosen for that specific purpose 
would not necessarily have any jurisdiction over the persons of the 
burghers, or the general affairs of the boroughs, it is highly probable that 
out of that source may have arisen much municipal authority. The his- 
tory of all boroughs proves to demonstration that it is more easy to extend 
a jurisdiction than to create one. 

Our early sovereigns, and especially King John, granted many charters 
to boroughs, principally confirmatory of their ancient privileges. As a 
specimen as well of the general nature of these charters, as of the man- 
ner of abstracting these documents adopted by our authors, we shall 
extract their account of King John’s Charter to Dunwich : 
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‘¢ In the same year! of this King’s reign, a charter was also given to the burgesses 
of Dunwich, granting that it should be a free borough; and have soc and sac? toll, 
them, and infangthef. 

*¢ That the burgesses should be free of toll, lastage, and passage, &c.;% with all 
other customs, saving the liberty of the City of London. That they should render 
their accustomed farm by their own hand. That they should do no suit of counties 
or hundreds, unless before the king’s justices. And when summoned before them, 
they might send for themselves twelve lawful men of their borough, who might be for 
them all. Andif by chance they ought to be amerced, they should he amerced by * 
six just men of their own borough and by six honest men without the borough. 

‘« That their sons and daughters might freely marry where they willed ; and widows, 
in the same manner, by the counsel of their friends. 

‘‘ That they might give or sell their purchases of land and buildings in the town, or 
do therewith what and when they willed. 

‘* And also might have a house and a guild-merchant as they might have been accus- 
tomed.’’? Merewether and Stephens, p. 402, vol. I. 


Notwithstanding the variety of immunities granted by this and the 
other charters of this period, they do not appear to have in any instance 
directly comprehended those peculiar privileges which are necessary in the 
eye of the law to constitute a corporation ; that is, the power of suing and 
being sued by some corporate name, and the power of holding property in 
perpetuity by succession- The first direct charter of municipal incorpo- 
ration was granted, as the authors of this work seem to prove, in the 
reign of Henry VI. In the following reign it first became the practice of 
the courts of law to infer the existence of corporations from grants of 
immunities similar to the one we have quoted. At a subsequent period 
they began to declare in favour of corporations by prescription ; that is, 
such corporations as they could infer to have existed before the time of 
legal memory. These doctrines have prevailed in our courts until the 
present day ; they are settled principles of our law ; and have been over 
and over again sanctioned by the House of Commons. It is by means of 
inference and prescription that the origin of the greater number of the 
existing corporations is legally accounted for and defended ; and, upon the 
same grounds, are founded very many of the various usages prevalent in 
corporations, and the want of uniformity in the nature and mode of elec- 
tion of their governing bodies, and the description of persons entitled to 
become burgesses or freemen. 

This short outline of the history of Boroughs will prepare our readers 
for the consideration of the present volumes, which contain various doc- 
trines with which the public are not as yet familiarized. The work con- 
sists of a compilation of passages relative to boroughs, burgesses, corpo- 
rations and their privileges, extracted from records and legal and historical 
works from the earliest period to the present time. Every thing which 
the research of the authors could discover in any way applicable to their 
subject, is here collected in a condensed form, from the Saxon laws, from 





1 It is difficult to connect this statement with any preceding date in the text: but 
in the margin is the date ‘1199.’ The charter was granted 29th June, 1 John. 
A.D. 1199. Madox. Excheq. vol. i. p. 402. 

2 Under the technical words, ‘ soc and sac,’ were granted a jurisdiction indepen- 
dent of the county. ‘Toll’ here means a right to hold a market; ‘ them,’ was the 
forfeiture of stolen goods ; ‘ infangthef,’ a jurisdiction over theft ; ‘lestage,’ a pay- 
ment for permission to travel about to markets and fairs with merchandizes for sale ; 
‘ passage,’ a payment upon passing through gates, towns, or other privileged places. 

% The words included in this &c, are ‘ pontage,’a payment upon crossing bridges; 
‘ stallage,’ a payment for permission to erect stalls in markets and fairs; ‘ leue’, pro- 
bably a tribute or levy ; danegeld, ewage, wreck, and lagan. ; 
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Domesday, Glanville, Britton, Bracton, Fleta, The Mirror, The Charter 
Rolls, The Year Books, The Parliament Rolls, The Statutes, The Law 
Reports, Brady on Boroughs, The Paston Letters, and various municipal 
documents and other matters less common than those we have enumerated. 
All this is accompanied by a running commentary, in which the peculiar 
opinions of the authors are brought forward and supported. There is also 
a summing up of their ‘ case’ at the conclusion of every reign, and at va- 
rious other stages of their progress ; and a general Introduction, in which 
all the results are presented to the reader at one view. 

Of the Introduction we would speak in terms of high commendation ; it 
is an able condensation of the views of the authors, and presents a skilful 
summary of the information scattered through their bulky volumes. We 
cannot extend the same praise to the compilation itself. It is too cum- 
brous and laboured ; the authors appear too anxious to keep the points of 
their argument perpetually in the sight of their readers; and, above all, 
and more than all, they are careless and incorrect in their statements of 
facts. We have, indeed, been surprised at the number of mistakes which 
have occurred to us on going through their volumes. Many of them are 
not of very great importance ; they do not, that is, materially affect the 
argument of the work; but their number has gone far to destroy our 
confidence in the authors, and to prove to us that they have written either 
in extreme haste, or with very little acquaintance with the historical and 
antiquarian portion of their subject. In some instances, indeed, haste is as 
palpable as it can be. The authors seem to have been running a race, whether 
with the Municipal Corporation Commissioners, or any other candidates for 
public favour, they have not informed us ; but ‘haste, post haste,’is as clearly 
impressed upon their pages, as itused to be upon the epistolary broad sheets of 
our forefathers. And yet in some respects one would think these pages had 
been compiled years ago ; for much, we believe we might say the greater 
part, of the 2413 pages, which the continued paging of the volumes reminds 
us they contain, refers to astate of things now altogether at an end, and to 
the exercise of franchises which the Reform Act has taken away for ever. 
Of course, some remarks upon the ancient Parliamentary franchise were 
not merely desirable,—they were necessary; but the minute and reiterated 
investigation of cases before Parliamentary Committees, which have now, 
to say the least of them, lost half their interest, was altogether misplaced. 
Probably we have no right to hazard conjectures in such a matter; but it 
really seems to us as if the greater part of these volumes had been compiled 
some time ago for a history of Boroughs, with reference principally to the 
Parliamentary franchise. Its utility in that shape was probably put an end 
to by the Reform Act; but, to prevent a total disappointment of the 
authors and the public, it has been dished up in a new form, and sent ina 
hurry into the world, to pre-occupy, we had almost said to prejudice, the 
public mind upon the subject of the Corporation Commission. Let us 
not be understood to have any great partiality for that Commission. It 
seems to us that it was extremely improper to put the Great Seal to a 
document which confessedly contained some things which were illegal ; 
that it was a bad precedent, and ought not to be followed :—but the inquiry 
has been taken ; as far as we have heard, the Commissioners generally 
executed their task with discretion ; the country is waiting anxiously for 
their report; and nothing ought to be done which can in any manner 
interfere with the fair and unbiassed consideration of their suggestions. 

It is always disagreeable to dwell upon defects ; but in our own justifi- 
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cation we must select a few passages, which we fear our readers will 
think quite sufficient to prove that, however excellent these gentlemen may 
be as practical lawyers, they have no great merit as historical antiquaries. 

The first passage which occurs to us relates to the Winchester Domes- 
day. Our authors say : 


«« This King [Henry I.] seems to have followed the steps of his brother in com- 
piling the Domesday Book of Winchester, called the ‘ Winton Dom Boc’; and it 
appears to have been formed upon the oaths of 80 burgesses—no doubt of Winchester. 
A copy of this record has been recently made from the original, and is in the posses- 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries.’—p. 304. 


Here is a curious collection of blunders! 1. Henry I. was, as all the 
world knows, the son and not the brother of William the Conqueror, in 
whose steps he followed in the compilation of this Domesday. 2. The 
volume referred to is no where called the ‘ Winton Dom Boc’. 3. It 
appears to have been found upon the oaths of ‘ four score and six’ bur- 
gesses, and not of 80. 4. We are not left to infer that they were bur- 
gesses of Winchester ; they are expressly stated to be ‘ superior burgesses’ 
of that city. 5. The manuscript of this record, in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries, cannot be a recent copy, for it has been many 
years in their library. 6. Instead of a copy recently made, it is a manu- 
script of very high antiquity; and not merely so, but it is the only manu- 
script of this important record known to be in existence. 

If we pass on a few pages we find, 


‘* We have before mentioned a pipe roll, which by some is attributed to the reign 
of Henry I.; but which, in point of fact, is appended to those of the fifth year of 
this King [Stephen], from which time there is a regular succession of them.’’ 


And then in a note, 


‘¢ These rolls are now deposited in the British Museum.’’—Vol. I. p. 320. 


Now the well-known Pipe Roll here spoken of, although generally quoted 
by early antiquaries as the ‘Rot. 5ti Steph.’ was proved long ago by 
Madox to belong to the reign of Henry I., and was lately published with 
an Introduction by Mr. Hunter, in which it is traced to the 3] Henry I. 
That it is not appended to ‘ those,’ that is, the Pipe Rolls of the 5th year 
of King Stephen, appears from this simple fact, that there are no Pipe 
Rolls of that year. Nor is there a regular succession of these Rolls from 
the Sth of Stephen—the earliest of them, with the exception of the 
one of 3lst Henry I., not going beyond the 2d Henry II. Nor are the 
original Pipe Rolls now in the British Museum, but an incomplete series 
of copies of them, known as ‘The Chancellor’s Rolls.’ 

If we proceed onwards to the extracts from the Roll itself, we shall not 
find the authors much more fortunate. Restoldus, the Sheriff of Ox- 
fordshire, is the person they designate ‘ Bestoldus,’ p.320. ‘The Cor- 
vesarii, they tell us, ‘render an account of Queen’s silver for a regrant of 
their guild.’—ibid. The entry on the Roll may be thus translated :—‘ The 
Corvesarii of Oxford render an account of five ounces of gold on account 
of their fine for having their guild again.’ Where the authors found their 
© Queen's silver, or what ‘ Queen’s silver’ is, we do not know. There is 
* Queen’s gold,’ and ‘ King’s silver,’ but this is neither of them. ‘The toll 
of the market of Salisbury is mentioned as belonging to the town of 
Wilton.’—p. 321. ‘The Roll states this toll to have belonged to the ‘ farm’ 
of Wilton, a very different matter. The next ‘passage stands thus. ‘A 
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sum is pardoned to the burgesses of Dorchester on the ground of their 
poverty. —p. 321. The entry is, ‘ To the Burgesses of Dorchester 40s.,’ 
without any mention of their poverty. Preceding it, however, is a pardon 
to the Burgesses of St. Edward upon that ground ; so that the authors have 
confused the two entries. ‘Thomas of Worcester has a debet that he 
might be alderman in the guild of the merchants of Worcester. —p. 321. 
We cannot find any such entry, but there is one like it in the accounts of 
Yorkshire, relating to ‘Thomas de Everwic, or York, which we presume 
the authors have mistaken for Worcester. ‘ Robert of Hastings [renders 
an account] of the lestage of Hastings and Rye.’—p. 321. This account 
was rendered by William, the son of Robert of Hastings. ‘The aid of 
Tamworth is excused upon account of poverty..—p. 321. Only 25s. part 
of the aid of Tamworth was excused. ‘The Burgesses of Durham ac- 
count for 100s. of a plea, and 50s. given to them as a free gift on account 
of the burning of their houses.’.—p. 321. The entry stands thus, ‘The 
Burgesses of Durham render account of 100s. of the nleas of Eustace 
Fitz John. By money 40s., and by a pardon by the King’s writ to the 
same Burgesses 60s., on account of the burning of their houses.’ 

All these passages relating to the Pipe Rolls occur in two pages. Dip- 
ping again into the volume, we find 

‘‘ The King [John] also immediately upon his ascending the throne, for he suc- 


ceeded to the crown on the 5th of April, and on the 25th of the next month he 
granted to the Burgesses of Ipswich, the borough,’ &c.—p. 391. 


We shall abstain, as we have done with the passages we have quoted be- 
fore, from any remarks upon the composition of this sentence: grammar 
is a branch of polite learning with which antiquaries are not presumed to 
have much acquaintance ; but how stand the facts? Richard I. died on 
the 6th of April, 1199. The reign of John was calculated to commence 
on Ascension Day, 1199, that is, the 27th May, the day of his Corona- 
tion, and the years of his reign were reckoned from Ascension Day to As- 
cension Day. The 25th of May, subsequent to the death of his brother, 
was before the commencement of his reign. In the Ist year of his reign, 
it happened that there was no 27th of May. If, therefore, the Ipswich 
charter bears date on the first 27th of May which occurred in John’s 
reign, it was granted 12 months, and not in the next month, after his ac- 
cession. We have no means of referring to the Charter Roll, but amidst 
all their blundering our authors help us to the fact, for at the bottom of 
page 392 there is a reference to the Charter Rolls of the 2d John, but 
without any mark in the text indicative of the fact asserted upon the au- 
thority referred to ; and upon looking at the calendar of the Charter Rolls, 
we find that this is a reference to the very Charter stated to be granted to 
Ipswich, and that it is dated, not in the next month after his accession, 
but in the second year of his reign. Surely such a mistake could not have 
dccurred, if the Charter Rolls themselves had been inspected. 

Instances of mistakes equally singular occur throughout the antiquarian 
portions of the work. We will however mention but one more. 

‘* In the same bock [Ryley’s Plac. Parl.] there is a petition from Scotland, stating, 


that their Representatives were elected By the whole community of the kingdom.”’— 
p. 441. 


This passage is rather startling, and upon first reading it we turned to 
the authority for a corroboration of the fact, having already learnt that we 
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could not entirely depend upon these authors. We found, not a petition 
from Scotland, but a memorandum of a conference with certain persons 
of importance in that country respecting the holding of a Parliament for 
Scotland. The persons consulted delivered their advice, and then petition- 
ed the King, that the ‘men who should be elected ror the Commonalty of 
Scotland’ should have their expences. [t is needless to point out the dis- 
crepancies between this statement and that of our authors. 

We might multiply instances beyond number, but we forbear. Enough 
has been done to shew that the authors are entirely strangers to that 
minute accuracy of statement, which at the present time is so peculiarly 
studied by all antiquarian authors of any name. Many of the misstate- 
ments are foolish in the extreme, and occur in documents which have really 
little to do with the subject of the work, and seem to have been introduced 
more by way of exhibiting the learning of the authors, than with any view 
of aiding their argument;—a motive which we trust will be duly 
appreciated. 

One half of the first volume is occupied by a commentary upon the 
various passages relating to ‘ burghers’ scattered throughout Domesday. 
As might be expected from its extreme length, this commentary is of too 
rambling and discursive a character to be very effective. Much of the 
subsequent history of the Boroughs, with details of proceedings upon Com- 
mittees relating to their Parliamentary franchises, is injudiciously inter- 
woven with this part of the work, where it is completely out of place, and 
merely mars the effect of some occasionally very judicious remarks upon 
that which is here the main subject of inquiry—Domesday itself. The 
question has never been treated in the minute manner in which it is here 
investigated ; and although we occasionally meet with startling passages, 
such as that Domesday was eight years in the compilation, there are pro- 
bably forty or fifty pages upon this subject which deserve more attention 
than we can at present bestow upon then. 

But let us pass to the results at which the authors have arrived. We 
shall here quote their own words. 


Ist. ‘‘ That Boroughs existed in this country from the earliest periods of our au- 
thentic history; and that, although all Boroughs were not Cities, all Cities were 
Boroughs, and had their municipal rights in that character alone. 

2d. ‘* That they were all essentially alike in their object, constitution, and general 
character, as well in England, as in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

3d. ‘‘ That the same class of persons originally formed the body of Burgesses in all 
Boroughs. 

4th. ‘‘ That this class has never been directly changed from the earliest time to the 
present moment. 

5th. ‘‘That the Burgesses were the permanent free-inhabitants of the Boroughs, 
performing their duties, and enjoying their privileges—as the free inhabitant house- 
holders paying scot and bearing lot; presented, sworn, and enrolled at the Court 
Leet 


6th. ‘‘ That they had no other character till the reign of Henry VI., when the first 
Charter of Municipal Incorporation was granted, which superinduced upon the 
original character of Burgesses that of Corporators also—for the purpose of 
giving them the power of taking and inheriting lands by succession ; and of suing 
and being sued by their corporate name. But the class of persons continued still 
the same. 

7th. ‘‘ That the power of selecting the Burgesses, now exercised by the Corpora- 
tions or their select bodies, by which, in some places, the numbers are reduced to the 
smallest—and in others, increased to an equally improper amount, is a manifest 
usurpation, and only supported by modern decisions. 

8th. ‘* That non-resident Burgesses were first introduced in direct defiance of the 
Parliamentary writ, and the Statutes of the Realm, in the instances of the persons 


Gent. Mac. Vot. III. 
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elected as representatives, and afterwards extended by usurpation to the electors ; 
particularly on the Restoration of Charles II., when, under the Statute of the 13th 
year of that reign, the resident corporators were expelled from their offices by the 
King’s commissions; and the great officers of state, and other persons, were intro- 
duced in their stead—another manifest encroachment upon the ancient simplicity of 
these institutions. 

9th. ‘‘ That although these usurpations were in some places corrected after the Re- 
storation, yet in others they were improperly continued, and were subsequently sanc- 
tioned by legal authority. 

10th. ‘‘ That the result of supporting these usurpations, and the various usages 
which in different places have sprung out of them, has produced an anomalous, com- 
plicated, and unintelligible system, which has given birth to a distinct branch of the 
law, relative to Corporations—more intricate and mysterious than any other; not 
known by those who act under it, altogether hid from the unlearned, and but partially 
revealed to the learned. ‘ 

1lth. ‘‘ That nothing can restore these municipal institutions to a reasonable and 
practical form, but re-establishing the ancient uniformity of their rights and privi- 
leges ; by which means they may be equally known and understood by all classes ; 
and any abuse, or departure from the general principle, would be instantly corrected 
by the influence of public opinion, or by uniform judicial determinations.’”’—Introd. 
Pp. v.—vi. 


The learned Serjeant, whose name stands first upon the title page, has 
already, in two or three publications, and, especially, in his Report of the 
West Looe Case, published in 1823, endeavoured, rather unsuccessfully, to 
draw the public attention to his opinions upon this subject. For ourselves, 
we are somewhat inclined to favour his notions as to the persons who were 
anciently denominated burgesses ; and, we think, if the facts are to be 
depended upon, it is pretty clearly made out that the first direct Charter 
of Incorporation, according to the legal meaning of that word, was granted 
in the reign of Henry VI. Further than this we cannot go ; and our con- 
fidence in the correctness of even these conclusions, so far as that confi- 
dence rests upon the present volumes, would be much stronger if the 
authors had arrived at them as the results of a purely literary inquiry. 
Here it is not so. The object of the authors is not literary but political. 
Their work constitutes the ‘ case’ of one of the parties in a great political 
contest ; and on that account, as well as on account of the carelessness of 
its authors as to facts, ought to be received with extreme caution. If no 
direct incorporation took place until the reign of Henry VI., we cannot 
think the authors have shewn that the thing meant was not well known, 
and, in substance, practised long anterior to that time. Many of the ar- 
guments of our authors upon these points, and especially that relating to 
grants to burgesses and their ‘ heirs, instead of to them and their ‘ succes- 
sors,’ seem to us (‘ not to speak it profanely’) mere quibbles. For any thing 
we have found in these volumes, we cannot consent to overturn the old doc- 
trine of inferring the existence of Corporate privileges from the nature of 
the ancient grants of liberties ;—a doctrine first sanctioned by our Courts 
when the subject must have been full within their knowledge, and only 
27 years (not 127 years, as erroneously stated by our authors in the Introd. 
p- xxxili.), after the grant of the first Charter of direct incorporation. 

But after all, the main point in these volumes is the political question, 
and there the object of the authors is to establish in all corporations a 
general suffrage of inhabitant householders. “These persons,” say they, 
“were the burgesses at the Common Law ; by our antiquarian skill we 
have discovered them in the Saxon Laws, we have disinterred them from 
Domesday ;—their right could not legally be lost by non-use, or lapse of 
time ; nor can there he any prescription against it in Corporations, because 
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Corporations did not exist until after the reign of Richard I., the legal 
period of prescription ; nor can it be taken away by Charter, being a right 
over which the Executive has no control. Go back then to the institutions 
of your ancestors ; revive the practices of a people whom you are foolishly 
accustomed to disregard ; our scheme once existed amongst your fore- 
fathers, and where is the person bold or conceited enough to suppose that 
he can devise any thing better?” We fear a great deal of this reasoning is 
too refined ‘ for ears profane,’ and even to those who can fully enter into it, 
we do not imagine it will be found very convincing. The science of go- 
vernment, if has been over and over again remarked, in the spirit if not in 
the very words of Burke, is eminently practical. It is a science in which 
the means ought to be studied almost solely with a view to the end proposed, 
and remedies applied with a direct aim at the evil intended to be eradi- 
cated. Can it be wise policy to adopt a scheme, the fitness of which is 
riot shewn, but merely that it existed many centuries ago? Can it be 
good argument, that because at an early period of our history the inhabi- 
tants were the burgesses, therefore they ought to be the burgesses now ? 


‘* Many a slow century since that day hath fill’d 
Its course,’’ 


and produced such changes in the whole framework of society, that it is 
easier for us to imagine the condition of almost any other people than that 
of our own Saxon ancestors. A nation, the bulk of whose. population 
were slaves, has purified from slavery even the very air it breathes; a 
people sunk in superstition have had their minds cleansed by the influences 
of a better faith; a country which successively became the prey of every 
bold invader, has risen to the dignity of one of ‘ the foremost states in all 
the world ;’ men comparatively unskilled in arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, have been succeeded by a race who, retaining their hereditary love 
of enterprise, are yet distinguished for ingenuity and refinement: but all 
these incontestable differences are to be as mere dust in the balance, the 
faulty institutions of the present day are to bereplaced by others with respect 
to which all that is contended is that they existed in a by-gone state of society. 
This is indeed to clothe the man in the habiliments of the child! As rea- 
sonable would it be in case of the repair of one of our stately cathedrals, 
to replace it with a timber church erected after the fashion of the Saxons, 
—a heresy which if proposed would doubtless find 
— ‘¢ Some sober brow 
To bless it, and approve it with a text ;”’ 

as reasonable to impose upon us the shackles of the free-borgh or pledge 
system because some persons complain of our police. ‘ The wisdom of 
our ancestors’ has become a bye-word, a phrase of ridicule and contempt, 
solely in consequence of follies like this. ‘Their wisdom was truly shown 
in permitting their worn-out systems to fall into desuetude, and in gra- 
dually adapting their institutions to the increasing wants and altered situ- 
ations of the people. The antiquary may find delight in reviving the 
faded images of their peculiarities, the statesman may derive practical 
lessons from tracing the rise and fall of their jurisdictions ; but it never can 
be wise to reconstruct, in altered circumstances, institutions which were 
permitted to sink gradually into decay by people who for several centuries 
had experience of their practical effects, merely because the politicians of 
the present day are dissatisfied with the existing form of municipal govern- 
ment. Useful institutions are seldom permitted to fall into disuse, and the 
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mere fact that any usage has become obsolete, goes far towards showing 
that society has outgrown it, and that it has become inapplicable to the 
circumstances and condition of the people. 

But the argument against this scheme can be carried much further than 
this. No general attempt is made in this work to prove that any practi- 
cal benefit would be likely to result from this contemplated return to 
aucient institutions ;—the authors have limited themselves upon this head 
to a few remarks, inferences, and assertions, scattered throughout their 
work. Indeed, the practical grievances complained of are not explained, 
and therefore the authors could not very well discuss their proposed 
remedy. In the few instances in which they have entered into anything 
like a defence of their schemes, we find them about as correct in their 
facts as we have shewn them to be in their antiquarian details. South- 
wold happens to be a borough in which all the inhabitants are burgesses. 
It is a small town situate upon the coast of Suffolk, considerably frequented 
as a watering place, but remarkable for nothing, that we ever heard of, but 
the battle of Solebay fought near it in the year 1672. The peculiarity in 
its municipal constitution gave it favour in the eyes of our authors, and 
occasioned a passage in their work more explanatory upon the advantages 
of household suffrage than any other we have found. 

** Southwold never was a parliamentary borough, and had nothing to boast of but 
its separate jurisdiction from the county, which was given to it by the Act of 
Henry VII. and under which it has been most effectively governed to the present 
day, affording one of the best specimens of the practical effect of our ancient institu- 
tions, whilst unperverted and unabused, that is to be met with in the kingdom; 
scarcely presenting an instance of a criminal trial, or a civil law-suit, for many years. 
Property is respected and protected by the local administration of the law, and order 


and good government preserved in the most exemplary manner, under the local au- 
thorities. 

‘¢ Other places may perhaps vie with it in this particular; but the observation is 
material with respect to Southwold, because, as there has been no temptation for par- 
Jiamentary or political purposes, to pervert or abuse its exclusive privileges, they 
have continued in their original, unaltered purity, and consequently their efficacy can 
be distinctly ascertained.’’**—Vol. ii. p. 1057. 


A more unfortunate statement could not possibly have been made. 
Southweld is situate in an agricultural district, where there are few 
temptations to crime, and consequently, it is undoubtedly true, that 
as to criminal trials they seldom occur, and that the offences com- 
mitted are generally trivial ;—a statement which would be found correct 
of any other similar town; but for ‘ civil law suits’ it has dealt in them 
by wholesale from the very earliest times. Where was the learned Ser- 
jeant when Westminster Hall was lately called upon solemnly to deter- 
mine the right to a cask of whiskey litigated by this Corporation? They 
failed in their suit, but rather than pay the expense to which they had 
put their opponents, this ‘ honourable Corporation” permitted their ser- 
vant, against whom the action had been brought, and whom they had 
defended at their own cost, to take the benefit of the Insolvent Act; by 
which manceuvre they threw the expense of their litigious conduct upon 








* That these gentlemen have no great local knowledge of Southwold, is evident 
from their having described it as ‘ eleven’ miles distant from Dunwich, a mistake 
arising out of their having misunderstood the Roman numerals II. to mean eleven. 
The same mistake has, in the next page, converted a boat with ‘ two’ oars into a 
boat with ‘ eleven’ oars !—Vide vol. 1]. p. 1053. The ‘ two miles’ mentioned in the 


document referred to, are the long miles of our ancestors. Southwold and Dunwich 
are between four and five miles apart. 
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the persons wronged. When the report of the Corporation Commissioners 
is made, we shall be surprised if a sum between four and five hundred pounds 
be not inserted for the expenses paid by the Corporation of Southwold, for 
the defence of this action. This whiskey case ‘ followed hard’ upon some 
other trials in which the Corporation expended 231/., and for some time 
past they have been involved in another litigation of a very expensive 
character ;—we trust the Serjeant and his coadjutor will have gratitade 
briefs. It will probably be thought that a town thus prone to litigation 
must have ‘a well-stockit mailen,’ and that this indulgence in legal 
Juxuries is merely an indication of an over-filled town chest. Alas! they 
have considerable estates—but they are deeply mortgaged ; they have an 
extensive and valuable commou—but they have depreciated it by mis- 
management ; they have revenues—but they are decreasing. Perhaps 
they give attention to improvements, and adorn their town with public 
buildings ? Bear witness for them their ‘ New Town Hall,” erected at a 
comparatively enormous expence, and which is ‘ at once a wonder and 
disgrace ;’ perhaps they expend money in the maintenance of institutions 
for education, and other useful public purposes? They had a Burgh 
school, but learning and litigation were opposed ; both were costly, and 
both could not therefore be maintained. In Southwold litigation has ever 
thriven, but the school has been discontinued. ‘There is scareely a branch 
of their expenditure in which the public has not suffered from mismanage- 
ment ; and, notwithstanding their love of litigation, the appearance of that 
portion of the town nearest to the sea, indicates how much the public 
rights have suffered from encroachments. Party feuds prevail to an extent 
which certainly equals that to which they are carried in most patlia- 
mentary boroughs. ‘Their assemblies are disorderly meetings, in which 
‘the sweet voices’ of the burgesses are sometimes swayed by interested 
cunning and sometimes by mere dreamers of dreams. Nothing is certain 
amongst them but disagreement and misgovernment; as a public body 
they have all the vices of a democracy without its strength. No borough 
indeed can exhibit a more entire and total practical refutation of the 
household burgess scheme than Southwold the Pure! And is this sur- 
prising ? Is it unequalled? On the contrary, does it not agree with the 
experience of every day? It is within the knowledge of every man, and 
has been established before Parliamentary Committees, that the most 
popular Corporations are not the purest, or the best governed; and 
when the results of the late enquiry are laid before the public, which will 
probably be the case before these pages see the light, we are confident it 
will be found that the power of governing by select bodies in Corporations, 
which it is the fashion of the times to call ‘ an abuse,’ bas been generally 
exercised in a satisfactory manner, and been attended with considerable 
practical advantages. ‘That such bodies have imperfections,—that, if it 
be so, there is in their nature a tendency to abuse, does not furnish any 
argument exclusively against them. It is unfortunately equally applicable 
to all forms of government. At any event, they have not the peculiar and 
fatal instability which must attend government by popular assemblies, in 
which opinions are hastily formed, adopted at once without consideration 
or judgment, and just as capriciously abandoned. 

We might multiply remarks upon these volumes, but must forbear. 
Our observations have already extended to a length which nothing but the 
great importance of the subject can justify. We join cordially with the 
public at large in their estimation of the professional talents of these. 
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authors ; we cheerfully bear our testimony to the excellent manner in 
which justice is administered by the learned Serjeant, as a local judge, in 
several places ; but for the reasons we have given, and many others which 
could be adduced, we do not think that, either historically or politically, 
this work is entitled to any great share of public confidence. 

Amongst the municipal and other manuscript documents first printed in 
these volumes, there are some which we should like to have submitted to 
our readers, but we have not left ourselves room. Any one who will take 
the trouble to go through the work will occasionally find some new and 
curious matter ; as for instance, the account of the proceedings at Ipswich 
upon the acceptance of King John’s Charter ; the Yarmouth Leet Rolls ; 
and various letters and documents relating to the recommendation and 
nomination of members for boroughs. Some of these would have been 
far better printed entire in an appendix ; but, with due caution as to the 
accuracy of the authors, they may be found useful. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 133.) 


1809. 


June 17. Read Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, consisting of 
temarks on Queen Elizabeth and her principal favourites, interesting as 
coming from a contemporary, but written with such affectation and quaint- 
ness, as often render the narrative provokingly obscure. Lord Hunsdon’s 
Letter to Lord Burleigh appended to Carey’s Memoirs, evinces more spirit 
than we should have supposed would have been shown towards the Royal 
termagaut Queen. 

June 19. Parr, in his Notes to his Letter on Fox, p. 200, is for abo- 
lishing, und liturd, our Penal Code, and substituting a better; and he 
seems to think that all objection to this sweeping annihilation of old 
statutes will be removed by the instantaneous operation of new ones ready 
prepared for the purpose. I hope I am above that pedantic professional 
technical horror at innovation in our laws, which is the provoking let to | 
all improvements, but I cannot forget that with the old statutes must be 
removed all those contentions upon them by which dissension has been 
limited, where we would most wish to see it restricted ; and that with the 
new ones, let them be penned with what accuracy and precision they may, 
interpretation must expatiate for a long time very much at large—a most 
formidable difficulty surely in the minds of all considerate men.——Fearn 
assured me it was Parr* to whom Boswell alludes, as the eminent literary 
character who said of Herbert Croft's Life of Young—‘ It has all John- 
son’s pomp without his force,’ &c. 

June 25. Read Lord Holland's Introduction to Fox's History, admirably 
well written. I cannot help thinking, that Fox’s restriction of history exclu- 
sively to narrative, is pedantic and irrational: that nothing contentious or dis- 
quisitionary should beadmitted intothe body of the narrative, [ readily allow; 
and in this respect both Hume and Robertson and Gibbon are occasionally in 
some measure faulty: but what just objection can there possibly be to throw- 
ing such matter, with notes, into a separate dissertation? I am better pleased 





* See Boswell’s Johnson, by Croker, vol. iv. p. 429, where this speech is given 
by Mr. Malone to Mr. Burke, not to Dr. Parr, though it is much in the Doctor’s best 
manner. The criticism on the work alluded to, is as just in its decision, as it is forcible 
in its expression. Nothing but indolence could have made Johnson adopt it.—Ep. 
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with Fox's History, than on the first perusal. If history is merely to 
narrate, how does Fox justify his pausing to review? From the supposed 
theoretical perfection of our constitution in 167{, and the wretched sys- 
tem of government that followed, Fox infers the falsity and the danger of 
presuming that the Jaws can do every thing ; and that measures, not men, 
are to be attended to. In reviewing the proceedings on the proposed bill 
for excluding the Duke of York, he remarked, the Whigs, conformably to 
their principles, regarding the prerogatives of the Crown as a trust for the 
people, and, in effect, a part of their rights, advocated a change in person 
in preference to a diminution of power; the Tories, conformably to theirs, 
regarding more the person of the Prince, leaned to a limitation in power, 
rather than a change in the succession. And he applies this doctrine, by 
a side stroke, to defend the conduct of Opposition respecting the regency 
during this reign: but J much doubt whether such refinements operated in 
Charles the Second’s reign. Fox contends, with more earnestness, I 
think, than the point—a doubtful one—deserves, that the primary object 
of James the Second was the establishment, not of Popery, but of arbi- 
trary power; the Whigs he regards as completely overpowered ; and the 
Tories, holding the doctrine of non-resistance, except where the Church was 
concerned, but for James's subsequent attack on the Establishment, our 
liberties would have been extinguished for ever. Who, after this, will say 
that prejudices may not be salutary? Fox's reflection, from the con- 
temptible figure made by the future worthies—Godolphin and Churchill, 
in this reign, ‘“‘ how essential a free and popular government is to fur- 
nish an opening for the gratification of a generous ambition in a subject,” 
is just and fine. 

July 21. Parr gives a remark from Voltaire, ‘ That all men die with 
fortitude who die in company :" a striking exemplification of the re-action 
of sympathy. Who is Parr’s unhappy friend, whom he dissuaded from 
committing an act of suicide on the day appointed for his execution ? 
Coigley? This’ note affords abundant proof of the goodness of the 
Doctor’s heart, but exhibits lamentable evidence of the want of clear and 
enlarged views in his head. Parr, in his note on the Penal Code, is, I 
think, if possible, too tender over life as affected by the laws. Parr 
quotes Paley as remarking, that in interpreting laws, we determine upon 
contingencies which the composer of the law did not foresee ; yet we act 
in these cases as if we were searching out the legislator’s intention. 
Hale's arguments, quoted from his considerations touching the amendment 
of the law, in favour of laws and institutions improved and approved by 
time, over any new regulations, however sagaciously framed, are most pow- 
erfully urged, and must surely startle inconsiderate reformists. Parr's 
Notes, which I have finished, exhibit great power of mind and force of 
discrimination, in particular passages ; but, for the want of a presiding 
principle, the effect of the general assemblage is feeble. Does he mean to 
deny that Fox was an unbeliever ? 

July 25. Mr. Pugh mentioned in the evening, that the Pretender * took 
refuge in this country (near Dolgelle) after his defeat ; that there was an 
old gentleman at Bala, now 86, who well remembered him there ; that 
he was advertised as having a wart in his hand, and that he wore a black 
ribbon on this account round it ; that he was at last conveyed away by the 
Welsh gentry, who harboured him. His friends used to have a secret 


* See Gent. Mag. 1788, p. 393, and Selections from Gent. Mag. vol. iii. p. 65, 
where is Hume’s account of the Pretender being in London in 1753. The fact is 
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correspondence with him in the summer-house belong to Nanney, over- 
looking the Bamouth vale, now neglected. Can this be true ? 

Aug. 2. Dined at Mr. Reveley’s. After tea looked over portfolios of 
drawings by Barret, Gilpin, and Marlow, and prints from Rubens and 
Swaneveldt. Gilpin praised one by Waterloo, as the best composition 
he ever met with. Gilpin was grave in manner, a simple primitive divine, 
wearing his silk robe. Ata party where each was to declare what he 
liked best, when it came to Fox’s turn, he hesitated ; Fitzpatrick said, 
“I will speak for him ; he likes best to be much’d by his friends.’ ‘ You have 
hit it,’ said Fox. Adolphus states, that Fox preferred Demosthenes to 
Cicero: this was natural: but I believe the fact was just the reverse. 

Aug. 5. Read the first article in the ‘‘ Selections from the Gentleman's 
Magazine,” an Account of a Debate between a Committee of the House 
and Cromwell, on his being petitioned to assume the title of King. This 
is drawn up in a most masterly manner, from very slender documents [ 
suspect, and with much original matter, as the arguments on both sides 
are infinitely more enlarged and liberal, and the style and mode of 
putting them more correct and accomplished, than we can probably sup- 
pose employed by the real actors on this occasion. The argument in 
favour of old over new institutions, is forcibly given early in the business. 
“« It is never prudent to make useless alterations, because we are always ac- 
quainted with all the consequences of known establishments, and ancient 
forms ; but new methods of administration may produce evils which the 
most prudent cannot foresee, nor the most diligent rectify.” I strongly sus- 
pect Johnson to be the composer. It appeared Feb. and March 1741. 

Sept. 6. Mr. Manney called and sate till near four ; said he had often 
thet Johnson, and imitated his manner very happily. Johnson came on a 
visit to the President of his College (Jesus) at Oxford, Dr. Bernard. 
Dr. B. ventured to put a joke upon Johnson, but being terrified by a 
tremendous snarl, ‘ Indeed, indeed, Doctor, believe me,’ said he, ‘ [ 
meant nothing.’ ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ if you mean nothing, say nothing!’ 
and was quiet for the rest of the evening. 

Sept. 28. Finished the narrative of Six John Moore’s Campaign. I was 
at first a little tempted to accuse him of a tendency to despondency ; but 
subsequent events fully justify all his forebodings ; and he appears, from 
his dispatches and journal, to have been pre-eminently gifted with the 
faculty of forming just views, and anticipating true results, even from the 
slenderest and most deceptive data. The manly spirit and independent 
tone of his communications to Lord Castlereagh, pleased me much ; and I 
am glad to see the pert pretensions of Mr. Frere ultimately crouch to the 
solid sense and sagacity of this unaffected hero. ‘The account of his last 
moments is most naturally and touchingly given; nor could the afflicted 
spirit of this brave, but unfortunate commander, wish for any other monu- 
ment to his memory, than what has been erected by the pious hand of 
brotherly affection, in this interesting exposition of his character and con- 
duct in the service in which he fell. 

Oct. 4. Finished ‘‘ Selections from the Gentleman’s Magazine.” The 
great chesnut-tree at Tortworth * is stated to be 52 feet in girth; a wych 
elm, at Field, in Staffordshire, is stated by Dr. Plot to have been 51 feet 
girth at the but, 254 in girth in the middle, to have fallen 120 feet in 





fully established. I think he was at the house of Lady Primrose. The King was ac- 
quainted with his abode and actions.—Ep. * See Gent. Mag. 1766, p. 321. 
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length, and to have yielded at least 100 ton of neat timber. At Hendon, 
near London, was a cedar, (1779) 71 feet in height, branching to a circum- 
ference 100 feet diameter, 16 feet in girth 7 feet from the ground, and 20 
at 12, when it began to branch. The largest at Chelsea is 85 feet high, 
girthing 183 feet close to the ground, at 2 feet 15, at 10 feet 16 ; planted 
in 1663, then three feet high. Fairlop oak, in Epping Forest, spreads 
with its branches over an area of near 330 feet in circuit, and measures 36 
feet in girth. 

Oct. 20. Perused Selections from Gentleman's Magazine. Dr. John- 
son's Letter (No. 38) to Mr. Wilson, of Clitherna, dated Dec. 31, 4782, 
and his dedication of Adams on the Globes to the King, exhibit both the 
concrete essences of the peculiar character of this writer's manner. His 
improvement of a passage in the Rambler, from endeavouring to give it as 
recollected (49), is very curious. The misrepresentation of a most sus- 
picious sentence, is satisfactorily cleared up. 

Oct. 23. Bishop Horne, in a letter, Jan. 6, 1764, mentions, from the 
authority of Sir James Macdonald, that the French philosophers liked 
Hume much; but thought that he maintained too many religious preju- 
dices ! 

Nov. 1. Called at Christ Church, and sate with Mr. Fonnereau ; he is 
the most exhilarating example of cheerful, pleasant, and sensible old age 
I have ever met with. In the evening attended a musical party at the 
Studds’s ; felt the want of that stimulus from the pleasure of numerous and 
competent judges, which becomes, by habit, necessary to displays of per- 
sonal exertion, and to which I am tempted to ascribe as one, and that a 
principal one, the frequent failure of eloquent speakers in written compo- 
sition. 

Nov. 13. A Letter is quoted from the 58th Volume of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, dated Dublin, Feb. 25, 1788, which asserts that Lord Oxford 
when confined in the Tower, was the author of the first volume of Robin- 
son Crusoe, and gave the MS. to De Foe, who added another, and pub- 
lished the whole as his own.* 

Nov. 18. Began No. Il. of the Edinburgh Review. They do not, I 
think, render justice to Dr. Paley’s inimitable naiveté of manner, vivacity of 
style, and felicity of illustration in his Natural Theology. ‘They object to 
his founding the absolute goodness of the Deity upon the marks of his beni- 
ficence in a great plurality of instances ; concluding that his benevolence 
must be infinite, because exerted upon such an incalculable great number 
of objects. Yet what other argument have we for it, but this prepon- 
derance ? * 

Nov. 20. Upon Scott’s Minstrelsy, the Edinburgh Review remarks, 
that ‘ the legitimate aim of history and poctry is the same—to improve man- 





* This anecdote has been long current; but appears to rest on no authority 
better than the following. See Naufragia, by G. Stanier Clarke; (and Gent. 
Mag. 1788, tvii1. 208.) ‘ The present Earl of Oxford has done me the honour of 
informing me that his family had always considered the first Earl of Oxford to have 
been the author of Robinson Crusoe.’ See also Annual Review, vol.v. p.72. TheMS. 
of Robinson Crusoe ran through the whole trade, nor would any one print it, though 
De Foe was in good repute as an author. One bookseller, at last, not remarkable 
for his discernment, but for his speculative turn, engaged in this speculation: he got 
above a thousand guineas by it. See D’ Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, vol. II. p. 
1. A short account of the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, by Sir R. Steele, occurs 
in the Englishman, No. 26, Dec. 3, 1713.—Eb. - 

Gent. Mag. Vox. III. 22 
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kind delectando pariterque monendo : but the object is attained by different 


~means. History follows human events through the course of time. Poetry 


seizes their prominent features; their permanent principles: the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ This is profound and just. 

Nov. 21. Dined with Lieut.-Col. de Tobin of the German Legion. He 
knew General Mack well, and speaks of him as an officer of great skill 
aud high honour ; but nervous and depressed to a degree that would excite 
pity, and carrying into the field much of the bureau to which he was bred. 
His advancement to a favourite regiment gave great offence to the Austrian 
nobility. 

Nov. 26. Perused Parr's Character of For. What a number of bril- 
liant thoughts, and just discriminations, which in their place would be fe- 
licitous and fine, forcibly expressed as they are with all the energy and 
exactness of Parr’s sentiment and diction; but which, having no direct 
and well-connected relation to the subject in discussion, only perplex with 
their variety, and glare what they were designed to illustrate ; and exhibit 
the distracting spectacle of a confused assemblage of luminous objects seen 
through a multiplying glass. ‘The elaborate endeavour to explain away 
Fox’s strange deportment during the French Revolution, though true, is 
very unsatisfactory, and forms but a sorry defence. 

Dec. 7. Iam afraid that I discern some traits of resemblance in my 
own character to that which the Edinburgh Reviewers asc:ibe to Single- 
speech Hamilton: their strictures on the absurdity of pretending to teach 
the arts of reasoning and speaking in the same volume, strike me as per- 
fectly just. 

Dec. 12. Wit discovers real relations that are not apparent ; puns admit 
of apparent relations that are not real. The pleasure of the former results 
from a sudden and unexpected discovery, that two things are similar which 
are deemed unlike; of the latter, that things are .unlike where we 
expected resemblance. In wit, there is an apparent incongruity and a real 
relation ; in puns, there is an apparent relation and areal incongruity, and 
this in both cases, whether the wit or the puns be practical or verbal. 

Dec. 26. In reading Warburton’s Letters, I find that Hurd stands con- 
fessedly indebted to Warburton for many important hints in his Dialogues, 
(see particularly Letter 8) on the preaching of the doctrine of non-resistance 
by oar divines on the Reformation. Warburton very happily describes the 
different qualities of his own and his friend’s powers in the 101st Letter— 
“If [ have any force in the first rude beating out of the mass, you are the 
best able to yive it an elegance of form and splendour of polish.’ I watch 
in Warburton’s latter Letters the gradual decay and extinction of that fire 
which has blazed so long and so gloriously, with emotions of deep affliction. 
His remark (Letter 124) that his disposition to alter and amend his works, 
he should be tempted to ascribe to ‘an exuberance of fancy and conceit, if 
when they were wrought up to a certain degree, the vein of criticism did 
not dry up and flow no more, which induced him to flatter himself that it 

was founded on truth and nature,’ is very justly and happily expressed. 
Hurd, in his 144th Letter, speaks strangely of Parliaments,* as unavoidable 
evils, because they have a right to dispose of uivncy, and must therefore be 
submitted to on all sides on that consideration. 





* Hurd is speaking of the expediency of reviving Convocations, suggested by a trea- 
tise of Atterbury’s. ‘I put the question, whether much real service can be done to 
religion by those synods, which could-not as well be done without them ; because if this 
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Jan. 2. 1810. Read Hurd’s Letter to Dr. Leland.t A most artful com- 
position, in which he dexterously, andwith infinite address, applies the ac- 
curacy and precision of his subtle, perspicacious, and discriminating mind 
to explain and justify Warburton’s daring paradox respecting the style of 
the Inspired Writings, and the rash and sweeping positions by which he 
defends his extraordinary hypothesis : but all his address and dexterity will 
not do; and after many covert emendations, and extracting through his 
critical alembic meanings that were never meant, he is compelled at last 
totally to pervert the plain sense of the passage—‘ Tropes and figures, as 
they are a deviation from the principles of metaphysics and logic, are fre- 
quently vicious, by imparting to ‘ as’ the sense of ‘ according as '—to make 
out a plausible extrication. What must Warburton in his heart have thought 
of this? 

Jan. 3. Looked ittto the controversy between Louth and Warburton. t 
Warburton, in his remarks on Louth’s Letter, observes, that ‘ the supposed 
alliance between Church and State, stands on the same ground as the supposed 
original compact between the King and the People. No record of such an 
actual compact exists. It is enough that it is reasonable that the prero- 
gatives of the prince and the liberties of the people should be regulated on 
the supposition of such a compact, in its virtual execution, and so with the 
others. This is*rational and satisfactory.’ 

March 25. Received the account of poor ———’s death about a 
month since, in the madhouse at Exeter—dreadfully shocked by it. Thought 
of the many interesting hours we had passed together, in social intercourse 
—in sallies of gaiety—in confidential communications of the most secret 
and delightful feelings of the heart—in discussions long and late, of almost 
every important topic in the whole circle of human inquiry—full of pro- 
mise, full of life—and to find him, unhappy creature! come to this un- 
timely and most wretched end. Often did he use to repeat with great 


emphasis a sentence of Burke, which most forcibly occurs to me—‘ What. 


shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue !’ 

March 31. Read Shee's Preface to his Elements of Art. His perpetual 
ambition to shine and sparkle becomes intolerably fatiguing, and his af- 
fected disdain of all pretensions as a writer, betrays the tone of a de- 


pendant, instead of declaring the feelings of ingenuous diflidence. We 


see throughout the strut, and trip, and grimace, and profound obeissance 
of a bourgeois petit maitre, rather than the assured ease, courteous grace, 
and dignified independence of the true gentleman. 





be so, there are manifest inconveniences to be apprehended from their meeting. The 
same inconveniences, no doubt, or greater, may be apprehended from parliaments ; 
but therefore unavoidable, so long as parliaments have a right to dispose of money, 
and must therefore be submitted to on all sides, on that consideration ; but a govern- 
ment would not have more of these inconveniences than it needs must, or which are 
necessary to be endured for the most important ends and pnrposes’. It will be seen 
that Mr. Green has not rightly understood this passage of Hurd: which after all, is 
singularly expressed. Warburton’s answer to this Letter is curious.—Ep. 

+ A Letter to Dr. Thomas Leland, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in which his 
late Dissertation on the Principles of Human Eloquence is criticised, and the Bishop 
of Gloucester’s idea of the nature and character of uninspired language, as delivered 
in his Lordship’s Doctrine of Grace, is vindicated from all the objections of the 
learned Author of the Dissertation. 

} In p. 369 of Warburton’s and Hurd’s Letters, in a letter, (Nov. 14, 1765,) War- 
burton owns that he had read Louth’s Letter to him, which he had denied. ‘1 have 
neither read, nor seen, nor I believe ever shall, your printed letter,’ (Nov. 21, 1765) ; 
seven days after he had owned to Hurd that he had read it.—Epb. 
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April 24. Forsyth, in his Principles of Moral Science, observes of our 
passions, neatly and justly, that every one of them leads us to the very same 
actions, which an enlightened understanding, had we been possessed of it, 
would have led us to perform. By this we are trained in the way we should 
go; and when we have acquired extensive views of truth and excellence, 
are under no necessity of changing our conduct, but continue to perform 
thesame actions with different purposes ; reason, or the desire of perfection, 
being now become the motive, as blind inclination or passion formerly was. 
It is the first part of this proposition that I unqualifiedly affirm as just. 

May 4. The Edinburgh Reviewers, under Mrs. Opie's Tales, state it 
as their opinion, that no character can be natural which is not pretty com- 
mon, and that all the fine traits of natural expression, noted, quoted, and 
remembered from the dramatists, and greater poets, which are regarded as 
examples of originality in the conception of character, consist mainly in 
the exquisite adaptation of common and familiar feelings to peculiar situ- 
ations. This is very profound, and IJ conceive just. 





HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. By SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
(Continued from p. 242.) 
CuaractTer oF WiLiiaM THE THIRD.* 


WE possess unsuspected descriptions of his character from observers of 
more than ordinary sagacity, who had an interest in watching its deve- 
lopment before it was surrounded by the dazzling illusions of power and 
fame. Among the most valuable of these witnesses were some of the 
subjects and servants of Louis XIV. At the age of eighteen the Prince's 
good sense, knowledge of affairs, and seasonable concealment of his 
thoughts, attracted the attention of Gourville, a man of experience and 
discernment. St. Evremond, though himself distinguished chiefly by vi- 
vacity and accomplishments, saw the superiority of William's powers through 
his silence and coldness. After long intimacy, Sir W. Temple describes his 
great, endowments and excellent qualities: his (then almost singular) 
combination of charity and religious zeal ; his desire, rare in every age, to 
grow greater rather by the service than the servitude of his country ; 
language so manifestly considerate, discriminating, and unexaggerated, as 
to. bear on it the inimitable stamp of truth, in addition to the weight which 
it derives from the probity of the writer. But of all those who have given 
opinions of the young Prince, there is none whose testimony is so important 
as that of Charles Il. That monarch, in the early part of his reign, was 
desirous of gaining an ascendant in Holland by the restoration of the House 
of Orange, and of subverting the government of De Witt, whom he never 
forgave for his share in the ‘Treaty with the English Republic. Some re- 
trospect (of the intrigues of Charles II.) is necessary to explain the 
experiment by which that monarch both ascertained and made known the 
tuling principles of his nephew's mind. * * * * *. 
When the French army had advanced into the heart of Holland, the for- 
titude of the Prince was unshaken. Louis offered to make him sovereign 
of the remains of the country, under the protection of France and England. 





* See character of William, by Mackintosh, in his Review of Burke’s Letters 
against the Regicide Peace, quoted in his Life, p. xxviii. 
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But at that moment of extreme peril, he answered with his usual calmness, 
‘ I never will betray a trust, nor sell the liberties of my country, which 
my ancestors have so long defended.’ All around him disappeared. One 
of his very few confidential friends, after having long expostulated with 
him on his fruitless obstinacy, at length asked him, if he had considered 
how and where he should live after Holland was lost. ‘ I have thought of 
that,’ he replied ; ‘I am resolved to live on the lands I have left in Ger- 
many. I had rather pass my life in hunting there, than sell my country or 
my liberty to France at any price.’ Buckingham and Arlington were sent 
from England to try, whether, beset by peril, the love of sovereignty might 
not seducehim. ‘The former often said, ‘ Do you not see that the country 
is lost?’ The answer of the Prince to the profligate buffoon, spoke the 
same unmoved resolution with that which he had made to Zuleystein or 
Fagel ; but it naturally rose a few degrees towards animation: ‘ I see it is 
in great danger, but there is a sure way of never seeing it lost ; and that is, 
to die in the last ditch.’ The perfect simplicity of these declarations may, 
perhaps, authorize us to rank them among the most genuine specimens of 
true magnanimity which genuine nature has produced. Perhaps the his- 
tory of the world does not hold out a better example how high above the 
reach of fortune the pure principle of obedience to the dictates of con- 
science, unalloyed by interest, passion, or ostentation, can raise the mind 
of a virtuous man. ‘To set such an example is an unspeakably more signal 
service to mankind, than all the outward benefits which flow to them from 
the most successful virtue. It is independent of events, and it burns 
most brightly in adversity; the only agent, perhaps, of power to call 
forth the native greatness of soul which lay hid under the cold and unat- 
tractive deportment of the Prince of Orange. 9 . . *, 
William, who from the peace of Nimeguen was the acknowledged chief of 
the confederacy gradually forming to protect the remains of Europe, had 
seen slowly and silently removed all the obstacles to its formation except 
those which arose from the unhappy jealousies of the friends of liberty at 
home, and the fatal progress towards absolute monarchy in England. 
Nothing but an extraordinary union of wariness with perseverance, two 
qualities which he possessed in a higher degree, and united in greater pro- 
portions than perhaps any other man, could have fitted him for that inces- 
sant, unwearied, noiseless exertion, which alone suited his difficult situa- 
tion. His mind, naturally dispassionate, became by degrees stedfastly 
and intensely fixed upon the single object of his high calling. Brilliant 
only on the field of battle ; loved by none but a few intimate connections ; 
considerate and circumspect in council; in the execution of his designs 
bold even to rashness, and inflexible to the verge of obstinacy, he held his 
onward course with a quiet and even pace, which bore down opposition, 
or blasted the sallies of enthusiasm, and disappointed the subtle con- 
trivances of a refined policy. Good sense, which in so high a degree as 
his, is one of the rarest of human endowments, had full scope for its 
exercise in a mind seldom invaded by the disturbing passions of fear and 
anger. With all his determined firmness, no man was ever more solicitos 

not to provoke or keep up needless enmity. It is no wonder that he should b® 
influenced by this principle in his dealings with Charles and James, for there 
are traces of it even in his rare and transient intercourse with Louis XIV. 
He caused it to be intimated to him, that he was ambitious of being restored 
to his Majesty’s favour ; to which it was haughtily answered, that when 
such a disposition was shown in his conduct, the King would-see what was 
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to be done! Yet Davaux believed that the prince really desired to avoid 
the enmity of Louis, as far as was compatible with his duties to Holland and 
his interests in England. In a conversation of Gourville’s, which affords 
one of the most characteristic specimens of intercourse between a practised 
courtier and a man of plain inoffensive temper, when the minister had 
spoken to him in more soothing language, he professed his warm wish to 
please the King, and proved his sincerity by adding, that he never could 
neglect the safety of Holland, and that the decrees of reunion, together 
with other marks of projects of universal monarchy, were formidable obstacles 
to good understanding. It was probably soon after these attempts, that he 
made the remarkable declaration—‘ Since I cannot earn his Majesty's 
favour, I must endeavour to earn his esteem.” 


CuarLes THE SECOND. 


The death of Charles the Second gave William some hopes of an advan- 
i tageous change in English policy. Many worse men, and more tyrannical 
) kings than that prince, few persons of more agreeable qualities and brilliant 
talents, have been seated on a throne. But his transactions with France 
probably afford the most remarkable instance of a king with no sense of 
national honour, or of regal independence, the last vestiges which de- 
parting virtue might be expected to leave behind in a royal bosom. 


Dr. Rosertson. 
| 
q 


Inferior probably to Mr. Gibbon in the vigour of his powers, unequal 
to him perhaps in comprehension of intellect and variety of knowledge, 
the Scottish histor'an has far supassed him in simplicity and perspicuity of 

narrative, in picturesque and pathetic description, in the sober use of 
| figurative language, and in the delicate perception of that scarcely dis- 
cernible boundary which separates ornament from exuberance, and elegance 
from affectation. He adorns more chastely in addressing the imagination, 
i} he narrates more clearly for the understanding, and he describes more 
1 affectingly for the heart. The defects of Dr. Robertson arise from a less 
i vigorous intellect ; the faults of Mr. Gibbon from a less pure taste. If Mr. 
Gibbon be the greater man, Dr. Robertson is the better writer. 


Grorivs. 


The reduction of the law of nations to a system, was reserved for Gro- 
} tius. It was by the advice of Lord Bacon and Peiresk that he undertook 
this arduous task. He produced a work which we now indeed justly deem 
imperfect, but which is perhaps the most complete that the world has yet 
owed, at so early a stage in the progress of society, to the genius and 
learning of one man. So great is the uncertainty of posthumous repu- 
1 tation, and so liable is the fame even of the greatest men to be obscured 
| by those new fashions of thinking and writing, which succeed each other 
i so rapidly among polished nations, that Grotius, who filled so large a space 
\ in the eye of his contemporaries, is now perhaps known to some of my 

readers only by name. Yet if we fairly estimate both his endowments and 

his virtues, we may justly consider him as one of the most memorable 

men who have done honour to modern times. He combined the discharge 

of the most important duties of active and public life with the attainment 
| of that exact and various learning which is generally the portion only of 
| the recluse student. He was distinguished as an advocate and a magistrate, 


and he composed the most valuable works on the law of his own country ; 
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he was almost equally celebrated as an historian, a scholar, a poet, and a 
divine ; a disinterested statesman, a philosophical lawyer, a patriot who 
united moderation with firmness, and a theologian who was taught candour 
by his learning. Unwmerited exile did not damp his patriotism ; the bit- 
terness of controversy did not extinguish his charity ; the sagacity of 
his numerous and fierce adversaries could not discover a blot in his charac- 
ter; and in the midst of all the hard trials and galling provocations of a 
turbulent political life, he never once deserted his friends when they were 
unfortunate, nor insulted his enemies when they were weak. In times of 
the most furious civil and religious faction he preserved his name uns 
spotted ; and he knew how to reconcile fidelity to his own party, with 
moderation towards his opponents. Such was the man who was des- 
tined to give a new form to the law of nations, or rather to create a science 
of which only rude sketches and indigested materials were scattered over 
the writings of those who had gone before him. By tracing the laws of 
his country to their principles, he was led to the contemplation of the law 
of nature, which he justly considered as the parent of all municipal law. 


Clevedon Court, Somersetshire. 





CLEVEDON COURT, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 





THIS ancient mansion is the seatof 
the Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, Bart. 
beautifully situated on the coast of 
the Bristol channel, about twelve miles 
from the city of Bristol. The manor 
belonged to a family which used the 
local name from the reign of Henry 
the Second to that of Edward the 
Third, and then passed by heiresses 
through the names of Hogshaw and 
Lovel, to that of Wake. The first of 
the latter family here seated, was Sir 
Thomas Wake, a gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to King Edward the 
Fourth. His descendants were after- 
wards Baronets, and from a junior 
branch of them sprang William Wake, 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1715— 
1737. Clevédon passed from the 
Wakes about the reign of Charles the 
First, to John Digby, Earl of Bristol ; 
and from that family it was pur- 
chased by Sir Abraham Elton, who 
was created a Baronet in 1717, and 
who was great-grandfather to the pre- 
sent possessor. 

The county of Somerset abounds 
with the remains of ancient court and 
manor-houses, of which the present 
is unquestionably one of the most va- 
luable, exhibiting a noble simplicity 
and correctness of design. It was 
built during the occupancy of the 
Clevedons, in the reign of Edward the 
Second. Its external design is re- 
markable for the breadth and boldness 
of the porch and the long window, 


between which is the only other win- 
dow by which light is admitted on the 
south side. The ancient chimneys 
and turreted pinnacles are interesting 
specimens of their age. The kitchen 
was rebuilt in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and possesses considerable merit ; its 
prevailing ornaments are imitated from 
an older style—an example which was 
neglected by the architect who was 
afterwards employed on the other side 
of the building ; whilst, as if to prove 
that taste in architecture could sink 
still lower, the west front was, during 
the last century, rebuilt in the Chinese 
Gothic fashion. 

The interior of the hall has been 
modernized, excepting the space under 
the gallery; which, with the arches 
of entrance, retains the original triple 
doorways leading to the kitchen and 
its: offices. On the northern side is 
the fireplace, with a window imme- 
diately above it, now filled with the 
royal arms of England, from Egbert to 
George 1V. On the western side of 
the hall, is a carved stone doorway, 
conducting to the apartments on that 
side of the mansion, through a wall of 
great thickness. 

The ancient portion still exhibits so 
solid and durable a character, that the 
external alterations which the build- 
ing underwent in the 16th century, 
must surely be ascribed rather to a 
preference for the style of archi- 
tecture which belonged to the period 
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first named, and which was charac- 
terised by broad and lofty windows, 
with many mullions, than to any de- 
cay in the strength of the original 
edifice, or any deficiency in the dimen- 
sions of its apartments; and this opi- 
nion seems corroborated by the fact, 
that the walls of the principal mem- 
bers were not demolished, but only 
altered, and perhaps a little heightened, 
and the singularly formed pediments 
by which they are surmounted, were 
made to‘out-top the roof of the mag- 
nificent hall, whose gable was never 
very prominent above the parapet. 
A far mere sweeping alteration was 


The Glyptotheca at Munich. 
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made on the side of the offices, which 
were probably enlarged and extended 
on all sides, beyond their ancient 
limits ; but age has rendered these ve- 
nerable; and their design is so hand- 
some, that they cannot be viewed 
without admiration. We will not con- 
descend to describe the alterations of 
still later date on another side of the 
house. Walpole, who viewed with 
admiration his own architectural pro- 
ductions at Strawberry-hill, and those 
of a kindred genius at Arno’s Vale, 
near Bristol, might have applauded 
the attempt of his contemporary at 
Clevedon Court. 





Tue GuiyprotHeca at Municu. 
(Concluded from p. 126. 


FROM the preceding exposition of 
the plan, it will be seen that the ar- 
rangement of the interior is exceed- 
ingly simple, and sufficiently uniform : 
at the same time regularity is not suf- 
fered to lapse into mere monotony. 
Neither is there any want of variety ; 
the last-mentioned quality being se- 
cured, both by the succession of dif- 
ferent forms and proportions in the 
several apartments, and by the change 
of vista which presents itself on turn- 
ing at each angle into another suite of 
galleries. For the same reason, the 
effect within is, if not quite so striking 
at the very first glance, more pic- 
turesque perhaps, and of far greater 
seeming extent, than it would be, were 
all the rooms ranged in one line, or 
had they been thrown together into a 
single long gallery, or.into one witha 
few slight divisions at intervals. No 
two succeeding apartments are similar 
in form, dimensions, or proportions ; 
and although in all of them the light is 
admitted from above (with the excep- 
tion of the Hall of Niobe, and the 
Heroen-saal), in some it proceeds from 
lateral apertures (spacious semicircular 
windows) above the cornice, in others 
from domes in the ceiling ; so that in 
this respect alone much diversity of 
character is obtained. The Roman 
Hall, which is judiciously reserved for 
nearly the last in the suite, is a strik- 
ing feature in the interior—not too 
large to make the rest suffer by com- 
parison with it, yet sufficiently spa- 
cious to manifest a happy climax in 
progressive grandeur and splendour. 
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Equal judgment and taste have like- 
wise been displayed in the embellish- 
ment of the different halls; for, with- 
out losing sight of that consistency of 
character which should pervade the 
whole, and mark all the parts as con- 
stituting one ensemble, in his decora- 
tive detail and in the choice of colours, 
the architect has been guided by the 
desire to make the respective rooms 
bear some analogy to the style of the 
works of art they contain. Thus 
those in which the earlier monuments 
of sculpture are placed, are less lux- 
uriantly adorned, and more sober in 
their hues than the others. Still it is 
only by comparison with the latter, 
that the former can be called plain: 
anywhere else they would be thought 
splendid, both as to materials and 
colour, and liberally, although not 
profusely, decorated. 

Many will, perhaps, be of opinion, 
and it has in fact been urged as an ob- 
jection, that the splendour of the ar- 
chitecture in some degree overpowers 
what it is intended to set off, attracts 
too much attention to itself, and causes 
the sculpture and statues to appear to 
disadvantage, if not actually unim- 
portant accessories in the scenic view. 
Undoubtedly it may so operate with 
those, who, destitute of any real feel- 
ing for works of art, and unable to 
appreciate them, would stare at them 
only where there was nothing else to 
be stared at. The true lover of art, on 


the contrary, while he can admire its 
productions for their own intrinsic ex- 
cellencies and beauties, and be charmed 
witha fine statue or picture, although 
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he were to behold the one in a shed 
and the other'in a garret, nevertheless 
experiences increased delight, when 
he meets with them in a worthier si- 
tuation—-one where they are sur- 
rounded by what is most calculated to 
raise pleasurable emotions. Leaving, 
therefore, snarling hypercritics and 
frigid utilitarians, who wouldnot care, 
though nature were to put on a lead- 
coloured livery of congenial dulness 
with themselves, to decry the mag- 
nificent display in the interior of the 
Glyptotheca, and the architectural 
pomp of its walls, we accord with the 
views expressly entertained by Klenze 
himself, who recommended the degree 
of embellishment here adopted for a 
twofold reason,—as testifying the ve- 
neration due to the precious remains 
of ancient art here collected, and as 
exciting a certain enthusiastic tone of 
mind in the spectator when he thus 
finds himself enveloped, as it were, by 
the refinements of architecture, and 
transported into a region where every 
object bespeaks study and taste. A 
gallery of this description should be 
something more than a mere recep- 
tacle or warehouse capable of contain- 
ing a given number of statues or other 
productions of art : it should be a work 
of art itself, and that both internally as 
well as externally. A richlycarved and 
gilt frame does not add to the intrinsic 
value of a fine painting ;—nay, it may, 
in some degree, cause the colouring, 
considered as mere colours, to appear 
less brilliant by the contrast of the 
sparkle around them, yet for reasons 
nearly similar to those just assigned, 
a frame must be allowed, upon the 
whole, to set off a picture. So with 
regard to statues, not only are they 
relieved by positive opposition of colour 
on the walls, or other surfaces, but 
although they may thus be occasioned 
to appear of inferior beauty in point 
of hue, they possess a charm and an 
interest so intense, that we are,in fact 
rendered all the more sensible of their 
power, by finding how much they out- 
weigh the other species of beauty. 

We have allowed ourselves to ex- 
press our sentiments rather strongly 
upon this matter, both because some 
have sneeringly reproached the halls 
of the Glyptotheca with being far too 
““fine’’- for the purpose to which they 
are destined, thereby eclipsing what 
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they are destined to display ; and be- 
cause the system here followed is so 
very contrary to what we observe in 
our own country. If in the building 
at Munich there be any error of ex- 
cess, it is an error at least on the right 
side—preferable to that of deficiency, 
into which we almost universally fall. 
How naked and cold are the new 
sculpture galleries of the British Mu-° 
seum to those of the Glyptotheca! they 
look almost desolate in comparison. 
Even what architectural finishing there 
is, is of the very plainest description, 
—Grecian rather as to form, than as 
to sentiment andensemble. That the 
ancients were not averse to variety and 
brilliancy of colouring, even in exter- 
nal architecture, is now beyond a 
doubt ; is it likely then, that if they 
had had to build a series of galleries 
for the reception of works of art, they 
would have been sparing of embellish- 
ment? We are inclined to imagine 
that they would not. 

As little do we agree with those who 
conceive that magnificence of architec- 
ture and decoration, necessarily require 
corresponding magnificence in regard 
to extent and dimensions. At any rate, 
the Greeks do not seem to have enter- 
tained any such principle of taste, or 
if they did, must have departed from 
it in practice ; most of their structures 
being as little remarkable for grandeur 
of mere size, as they are admirable for 
grandeur of style and greatness of man- 
ner. The celebrated Temple at Zgina 
(90 feet by 41) was not larger then 
many modern rooms; * that of The- 
seus, at Athens, did not much exceed 
it in size; and the Parthenon itself did 
not occupy a site exceeding half of that 





* The Roman Hall in the Glyptotheca 
is about 130 feet by 42—very moderate 
dimensions compared with those of the 
King’s Library, in the British Museum. 
Still it is exceedingly spacious if con- 
trasted with the generality of Grecian 
interiors, although Mr. Bulwer has 
thought fit to make a chamber in ‘the 
Temple of Isis at Pompeii, nearly as large 
as Guildhall, and to represent the walls of- 
the amphitheatre in that city, as little less 
than five hundred feet high ! However, it 
is one of the qualities of genius to amplify 
whatever it touches; and Mr. Bulwer’s 
‘‘ genius’? being of a prodigious calibre, it « 
has amplified the buildings of Pompeii 
accordingly. 
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on which the Glyptotheca stands. If 
therefore the last-mentioned building 
does not possess the extent and spa- 
ciousness of many other modern ones, 
it is upon a scale sufficiently ample for 
architectural effect ; and although, as 
regards size, it is not calculated to ex- 
cite vulgar astonishment, hardly can 
it fail to raise a nobler sentiment of 
admiration for the no less refined than 
superb and dignified taste that 
reigns throughout. All is filled, with- 
out anything being crowded or con- 
fused. The architecture itself is bold 
and commanding: the masses and 
spaces are well defined; and all the 
detail most exquisitely finished, as well 
as of the most classical character ; de- 
signed and composed with as much 
study, in fact, as if intended for so 
many separate pieces of ornament, 
whose very fragments shall be worthy 
hereafter of being carefully treasured 
up in future collections of art. We 
should say that to do justice to the halls 
of the Glypotheca would require the 
pen either of the author of Corinne, or 
of Vathek, had not Mrs. Jameson * so 
eloquently described the impressions 
she received from them, in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘ First visit to the Glyp- 
tothek—just returned—my imagina- 
tion still filled with the blaze, the 
splendour, the symmetry, excited as | 
thought it never could be again ex- 
cited after seeing the Vatican : but this 
is the Vatican in miniature. Can it 
be possible that this glorious edifice 
was planned by a young prince, and 
erected out of his yearly savings? I 
am wonder-struck! I was not pre- 





* We are afraid that Mrs. Jameson’s 
enthusiasm and able criticism upon mat- 
ters of art are thrown away, as far as her 
reviewers are concerned, for every one of 
them, at least in all the notices of her 
work that we have seen, has passed over 
in silence those interesting and certainly 
very conspicuous portions, where she 
speaks of the Galleries, and the new 
Palace at Munich. There might, how- 
ever, be some policy in not calling atten- 
tion to what cannot be particularly flat- 
tering to our national vanity, because 
Kienze’s palace and Nash’s palace are the 
very antipodes of each other. Yet the 


latter is certainly an astonishing work: it 
being perfectly incomprehensible how 
sych a despicable structure can have cost 
a million of money ! 
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pared for anything so spacious, so 
magnificent, so perfect in taste and 
arrangement.”’ This last sentence dis- 
closes to us what constitutes one rare 
and very striking merit in the build- 
ing—namely, the perfect combination 
resulting from all its parts and all its 
ornaments. The whole is of homs- 
geneous taste, in one well-blended and 
uniform style, free from those anomo- 
lies and disparities which are more or 
less the alloy of nearly all our modern 
pseudo-antique.t The eye, as a Ger- 
man critic has remarked, is never 
shocked by any of those hiatusses 
(liicken) in the ornamental design, 
which destroy all connexion and unity, 
and convert what decorations there 
may happen to be, into preposterous 
contradictions of the parsimony thus 
rendered more glaringly mean and 
offensive. 

Pursuing the same order as before 
while speaking of the general arrange- 
ment, we now proceed to give some 
brief description of the apartments 
themselves. In the Hall of Egyptian 
Antiquities, the door from the vestibule 
is placed within a spacious semicir- 
cular tribune, and above this entrance 
is a bas-relief, also semicircular, re- 
presenting Isis discovering the dead 
body of her husband Osiris. As a 
piece of art, this fine production of 
Schwanthaler’s is worthy of its situ- 
ation, so poetically does it typify the 
origin and character of Egyptian sculp- 
ture. The floor consists of slabs of 
white, black, brown, and grey marbles; 
the walls are of deep sienna in scagli- 
ola; and the ceiling is enriched with 
coffers and stucco ornaments, some in 
gold, others white. This room con- 
tains thirty-one pieces of antiquity, 
among which are are two recumbent 
sphynxes from the Villa Albani, one 
of black, the other of greenish basalt ; 
—the colossal figure of Antinous in 
rosso antico, deified as Osiris (formerly 
in the Albani collection at Paris, and 
engraved in Piroli’s Musée Napoleon) 
which statue is no less remarkable for 
its admirable execution than for the 





+ Even the New Library in the British 
Museum, to which we have already al- 
luded, offers a disagreeable instance of the 
kind, in the large oval panels within the 
centre compartments of the ceiling, the 
others being decorated with lacunaria. 
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extreme rarity and costliness of its 
material ;—and a figure of Isis in black 
basalt. 

The adjoining rotunda, or Incuna- 
beln Saal is unusually striking for the 
very beautiful display of colours it ex- 
hibits : the pavement is still richer and 
of warmer tones than that in the pre- 
ceding apartment ; the walls in imita- 
tion of rosso antico, and the ornaments 
of the dome as well as those of the 
frieze and cornice, relieved with gold on 
white, azure, and full green grounds. 
The effect, although vivid, is not 
gaudy, nor vulgarly showy, but on the 
contrary, affect the eye as do the glow- 
ing and brilliant hues of nature in a 
fine landscape. In one respect, it cer- 
tainly is singular enough, it being, as 
Schorn observes, in decided opposition 
to that predilection for either colourless 
material, or exceedingly pale and un- 
varied tints in architecture, which dis- 
tinguishes modern from ancient taste. 

The next apartment, which is, as 
its name imports, exclusively appro- 
priated to the Aigina marbles, has, in 
the lunette, or arch opposite the win- 
dow, a large bas-relief model of the 
portico of the temple from which the 
sculptures were taken, and which is a 
facsimile of the edifice, in regard to its 
polychrome embellishment,—a taste, 
by the by, so utterly at variance with 
our modern notions respecting the 
severe simplicity of the earlier Doric 
style, that, were any room left for 
doubt, it would hardly be credited. 
The walls are in imitation of verde- 
antico; and the ceiling is exceedingly 
rich, particularly in the part which is 
cross-vaulted, where are introduced 
the figures of AXacus, Peleus, Achilles, 
and Neoptolemus, by Schwanthaler, 
in allusion to the fabulous history of 
gina, of which Aacus was, according 
to tradition, the first king. The in- 
valuable treasures of sculpture here 
collected, were first discovered in 1811, 
and in the following year were pur- 
chased by the present king, then 
crown-prince of Bavaria, who com- 
missioned Thorvaldsen to restore such 
of them as were in a more perfect 
state. Of this no less delicate than 
difficult task, the artist acquitted him- 
self most admirably, perfectly adhering 
to the style and sentiment of the ori- 
ginal work. These statues consist of 
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five figures from the east or front pe- 
diment, and ten belonging to the 
western one. The former are con- 
jectured by Hirt to have represented 
the combat of Hercules and Telamon 
against the Trojan king Laomedon. 
The figure of Hercules is in a kneeling 
posture, and in the act of shooting an 
arrow. Laomedon, who has been 
thrown down, is raising himself up by 
means of his shield; the crest on the 
helmet, the right leg, and some fingers 
of the left hand, are restorations. Of 
the statue of Telamon little remained, 
except the torso; therefore the head, 
hands, and feet, with some part of the 
legs, are new. The figures belonging 
to the other pediment are Minerva, 
Patroclus, Ajax Telamonius, Teucer, 
Ajax Oileus, Hector, Paris, /Eneas, 
and two wounded combatants, one a 
Grecian, the other a Trojan. Accord- 
ing to Hirt, they represented the con- 
test for the body of Patroclus, although 
the statue represents him as not dead, 
but merely fallen, and supporting him- 
self on his shield. Besides the figures, 
there are several architectural orna- 
ments and sacred utensils from the 
temple, and forty-nine fragments of 
sculpture. 

In the hall of Apollo, so named 
from its containing the celebrated co- 
lossal statue of that deity, formerly 
known by the name of the Barberini 
Muse, and extolled by Winckelmann 
as a masterpiece of art, in the style 
immediately preceding that of Phi- 
dias, are a colossal figure of Ceres, 
from the Barberini palace; another 
statue of that goddess; a Diana found 
at Gabii in 1792, and purchased from 
the Braschi collection, and some vases 
and colossal busts, viz. a bearded Bac- 
chus, discovered at Athens by the late 
Baron Haller; Pallas, Achilles, Ats- 
culapius, &c. The walls of this room 
are of stucco-lustro, and the ceiling su- 
perbly executed in white and gold. 

The fifth apartment resembles the 
preceding in its walls and pavement; 
nor is the ceiling less splendid, it 
being enriched with white and gold 
relief, representing various attributes 
and bacchanalian emblems, conform- 
ably with the name this room bears— 
the Hall, of Bacchus—and the sculp= 
tures it contains. The fine antique sar- 
cophagus, from the Braschi collection, 
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on which is represented the marriage 
and Bacchus and Ariadne, may be con- 
sidered as one of the principal objects, 
from its determining the particular 
character of this part of the collection. 
There is also a bas-relief of the Edu- 
cation of Bacchus. Besides two sta- 
tues of Bacchus, there are several of 
Silenus, Satyrs, Fauns, &c. including 
the celebrated colossal Barberini Faun, 
and the equally celebrated Fauno colla 
macchia, and the bust known by the 
name of Winckelmann’s Faun; also a 
Libera, (from the Bevilacqua palace at 
Verona) ; and acolossal Ino, who, ac- 
cording to mythology, nursed the in- 
fant Bacchus. Not every one of the 
subjects, however, has reference to 
Bacchus, since there are two Ve- 
buses, an Hermaphroditus, a Ceres, 
and an exceedingly fine bas-relief, 
thirty feet long, representing the mar- 
riage of Neptune and Amphitrite. 
With some variation of design and 
details, the Hall of the Niobides ac- 
cords in the style of its architecture, 
and the refined splendour of its de- 
coration, with the former part of this 
suite of galleries, which here termi- 
nates. The pavement and ceiling are 
equally rich, and the walls are of 
stucco-lustro, of a deep yellow tint. 
There are various statues, busts, and 
reliefs in this apartment; among 
others, a duplicate of the well-known 
Belvidere Mercury or Antinous, a co- 
lossal group of Isis and Harpocrates, 
a Venus in the attitude of the Me- 
dicean one, another from the Braschi 
collection, and presumed to be a copy 
of the celebrated one by Praxiteles, 
from its resemblance to the repre- 
sentation of it on the coins of Gnidos ; 
but the most exquisite work of art is 
a figure conjectured to be that of Ili- 
oneus, the youngest son of Niobe. 
Unfortunately, the head and both the 
arms are lost, yet there is a touching 
expression as well as grace even in the 
very attitude, that renders it a chef- 
d’euvre of sculpture. In comparison 
with this, all the other statues belong- 
ing to the group of Niobe seem merely 
fine copies of the originals, whereas 
the Ilioneus must have proceeded from 
the hand of the master himself. There 
is another statue of one of the sons of 
Niobe, a repetition of that at Florence 
and at Dresden. The hair has never 
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been finished, but all the rest is beau- 
tifully executed, particularly the coun- 
tenance, in which the expression of 
dying is admirably marked. 

Were there no other productions of 
sculpture in the Glyptotheca, save 
these two Niobides, it would still have 
sufficient attraction for every real ad- 
mirer of art, in them alone. So also 
Wwe may say, that did it possess no 
works of ancient art at all, it would 
deserve to be visited forthe surpassing 
richness of its architecture, and for the 
‘ pomp of painting’ displayed in the 
frescoes * and arabesques that deck the 
walls and ceilings of the two Fest- 
saale, which here intervene between 
the preceding suite of galleries and the 
corresponding one along the east side 
of the building. Merely to enumerate 
the subjects, would detain us some 
time,—to particularize any of them, 
or to make any comments, would very 
far exceed the limits we have pro- 
posed to ourselves. Suffice it then to 
say, that Grecian mythology, and the 
Homeric poem, are here magnificently 
and poetically set forth ; the former in 
the Gétter Saal, the other in the Hall 
of the Trojans. 

The Heroen Saal, corresponding 
with that of the Niobides, in form 





* The number of works executed of late 
years in Munich by Cornelius, Schnorr, 
and other artists, is almost incredible. 
The apartments of the new Palace, the 
Allerheiligste Capelle, the Arcade of the 
Hofgarten, the Kauf-haus or Bazaar, the 
Loggia of the Pinacotheca, &c. abound, 
or will abound with them, for some of 
these works are at present only in a state 
of progress. What has England—power- 
ful, wealthy, luxurious England !—we will 
not say achieved, but even attempted in 
the same way? Windsor Castle may be 
said to have been almost rebuilt; a royal 
palace has been erected in the metro- 
polis; and little more than upholstery, 
instead of art, has been employed to de- 
corate them. Since we have acquired the 
Elgin marbles, our painters seem to have 
done little more than make ‘ charming’ 
little pictures for Annuals! Should the 
reader consider these remarks the re- 
verse of patriotic, let him cautiously avoid 
reading Mrs. Jamieson’s con-amore de- 
scription of the saloons in the Neue Re- 
sideng at Munich:—should he be an 
artist, he would expatriate himself—or 
hang himself. 
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and size, as well as situation, differs 
from it in appearance, the walls being 
of greyish blue-tinted scagliola; and 
some of the rosettes in the caissons of 
the ceiling are white, others gilt, and 
upon white or gold grounds. From 
this point a new and striking vista 
presents itself through the open arch 
facing the window—that of the Ro- 
man Hall into the eastern rotunda at 
its further end. The walls of this 
magnificent gallery are in imitation of 
fior di persico marble, and the spacious 
lunette corresponding with the op- 
posite window in each of the three 
compartments into which the plan is 
sub-divided, is entirely filled with a 
profusion of ornamental sculpture, @ 
Varabesque, of most tasteful design, 
and richly gilded. Each of the di- 
visions, formed by piers on which are 
turned spacious arches, is covered by 
-aslightly concave dome, indescribably 
splendid with colouring, sculpture, 
and gilding. The smaller arch, which 
forms the entrance at either end, is 
supported by two Caryatides from the 
Albani. collection. The refined luxury 
and grandeur of this piece of archi- 
tectural scenery, will hardly allow 
attention, on a first visit, to the works 
of ancient art it contains ; yet it will 
readily be inferred that it is amply 
furnished with the latter, when it is 
said that here are collected upwards 
of one hundred different specimens of 
Roman sculpture, some particularly 
fine, all interesting, and the whole ar- 
ranged in the most beautiful manner. 
We shall, however, mention but one, 
viz. a sarcophagus found at Roma 
Vecchia in 1824, on which is a bas- 
relief representing the death of Ni- 
obe’s children. ‘This is in many re- 
spects similar to the Vatican sarco- 
phagus with the same subject, but 
there are also remarkable discrepancies 
between the two. 

From this hall, the floor of which 
is somewhat below the level of the 
other rooms, whereby greater lofti- 
ness is obtained, the visitor ascends 
into the rotunda called the Saal 
der Farbigen Bildwerke, from its con- 
taining sculptures in bronze, or co- 
loured marbles. In the centre of the 
marble pavement is an antique mu- 
saic; the walls are in scagliola, re- 
sembling giallo antico pallido, whose 
brilliant yellow tint advantageously 
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relieves the darker hues and materials 
of the sculpture; and the coffers of 
the dome have gilded rosettes and 
other ornaments on a light green 
ground. There are very few statues 
in this apartment, most of the subjects 
being either busts or candelabra; 
there is, however, a fine whole-length 
figure of Ceres seeking her daughter 
Proserpine ; the drapery is of black, 
the head and arms, and also the torch 
she holds, of white marble. Among 
the busts, is one in bronze, supposed 
to be that of an Athléte, remarkable 
both for its beauty, and the pure style 
of Grecian art it displays, and hardly 
less so for the singularity of the lips 
having been originally gilded, as is 
perceptible enough from their present 
appearance; the hollows for the eyes 
were undoubtedly once filled either 
with silver or gems. 

The next and last apartment is the 
Hall of Modern Sculpture, whose 
walls of verde pallido give it a cheerful 
yet delicate character, harmonizing 
with the more brilliant hue of the 
fresh white marble of the figures and 
busts. These are at present not nu- 
merous; but two of them do honour to 
the modern chisel, and are worthy of 
being placed in this temple of art,— 
Canova’s Paris, and Thorvaldsen’s 
Adonis. The merits of these well- 
paired rivals are here so equally 
poised, that it is not easy to adjudge 
a decided preference to either. Upon 
the whole, however, there is, perhaps, 
more true poetic conception in the 
work of the Dane: Thorvaldsen ex- 
hibits to us not the Adonis of modern 
painting, but the one of Grecian my- 
thology. There is also another pro- 
duction by the same artist, that ought 
not to be passed over without mention, 
it being the bust of the present King of 
Bavaria, the collector of the various 
treasures here assembled, and the 
founder of the noble edifice here so 
imperfectly sketched by us. 

In point of mere size, the Glyp- 
totheca cannot compete with many 
other galleries, but for completeness in 
all its parts, for refined elegance of 
taste, and for consistent variety of 
display, within the same compass, it 
has no rival. Neither have the build- 
ing, and the collection it contains, 
been the accumulating growth of years. 
They have not, like those of the Va- 
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tican, been gradually carried on under 
a succession of sovereigns ; they have 
not been formed by a wealthy poten- 
tate, or despotic conqueror. No; 
within the space of a few years, the 
whole has been carried into effect 
by one whom our English newspapers 
would liberally style ‘a petty German 
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of Bavaria has erected. How so much 
should have been accomplished within 
so short a period, and with compa- 
ratively such limited resources, must 
appear mysterious to most persons, 
yet the mystery is only in prudent 
persevering earnestness of purpose, in 
real love of art, and in both noble and 





kingling!’ Letit also be borne in mind ennobling views of it. 
that the Glyptotheca is only one of the L. 
fine architectural works which Louis I. 
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Some account of Francis Vernon, the writer of the following Letter, will be 
found in Wood’s Athene Oxon. (edit. Bliss, iii. 1133.) He was a student of 
Christ Church, M,A. 1660, and F.R.S. 1672. He spent nearly all his life, after 
leaving college, in foreign travel, and was finally assassinated in Persia, in the 
year 1675. A letter of his to Mr. Oldenburgh, dated from Smyrna, Jan. 10, 
1675, was soon after printed in the Philosophical Transactions, Numb. 124; 
and the substance of another, written from Athens in the same year (as is that 
now produced), is given by Dr. Birch in his History of the Royal Society, iii. 
357. His note book, containing many ancient inscriptions, is preserved among 


the Royal Society’s papers. 
was addressed : 


Athenes, 


REVEREND Sir, Oct. 20, 1675. 


I SEND this from a place which 
I have long desired to see, of which I 
had heard much—learned Athenes— 
your sister university. She is now 
indeed grown old, and I had almost 
said deformed. Such hath been her 
hard fortune, and so great the variety 
of her disasters, of which the worst, 
(as I suppose) is that she now actually 
groans under, her subjection to the 
Turke, who is a proud anda barbarous 
tmaster—the scourge of the world, and 
who rends to pieces every thing that 
falls into hisclawes. Yet cruelty itself 
hath some pity on this poor unfor- 
tunate city, and there remaine still 
some shadows of its antient beauty. 
The temple of Minerva, which stands 
upon the top of all the fortresse, which 
fortresse hath its situation upon a 
rocke of a reasonable height, and 
which overlooks all the Campagna on 
all sides of it, will always beare wit- 
nesse that the antient Athenians were 
an ingenious and a magnificent people. 
It is of the Dorique order, of that as- 
pect which Vitruvius calls Peripteros, 
having a portico all round about it. 
This portico hath 8 pillars in front, 
and 17 in depth; the whole number is 
46; it hatha double frontispiece; that 
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which lookes towards the Areopagus, 
being the west end, where was theentry 
of the temple, is filled with figures of a 
most excellent sculpture. The biggest, 
which are just in the middle, are Ju- 
piter and Pallas,—Jupiter with a grave 
majestic countenance stretching out 
his armes, and Pallas on his right 
hand, all in armour, holding a lance 
and her shield at her foot; but she 
hath been worse used than Jupiter, for 
her head is broke of, and one of her 
armes. The figures which are by, are 
in postures as looking and pointing to 
the people which come up to the tem- 
ple. At the east end there hath been 
antiently an inscription, but it is gone, 
for it was plates of brasse fastened on 
with nailes. The prints of the nailes 
still remaine ; the brasse is lost. There 
are great noble figures of horses, and 
a triumphant chariot, and women with 
shields, done with great skill. For this 
temple was built in Pericles his time, 
when architecture and sculpture was 
at the height among tlre Greeks, and 
Ictinus and Callicrates were the mas- 
ter-builders. Round the fregio are 
several other figures, most relating to 
Theseus. The figure of the temple is 


along square, the length is 170 feet, 
the breadth J could not take, for it is 
a garrison, and the Turkes are vex- 
atious, and would scarce let me finish 
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the length. Withinside there are no 
ornaments, only rows of pillars, which 
stand parallel to those without, and 
make the isles of the temple. Towards 
the upper end, where the goddesse 
stood, there is ascent of some four 
steps, the rest is all naked. The win- 
dowes are strangely small for such a 
fabrique, and those placed towards the 
top, which makes it very darke. There 
comes in more light at the door, than 
at all the windows together. The 
doore is very large; I judge it near 
30 foot high. The Turkes have made 
a mosche of it, and they made noe 
alterations in it, only laide some ugly 
carpets along the floore. The Chris- 
tian Greekes made a church of it, and 
spoiled the east end, to make a high 
altar after their fashion, which is an 
apsis advancing out. There is re- 
maining, besides, in the castle of 
Athenes, or Acropolis, a temple of Pan- 
drosos, which is but small, (but there 
are four figures of women, which be- 
long to it, in a Turke’s house adjoin- 
ing, of excellent worke), a temple 
of victory, and an antient palace, 
which the Turkish governor made his 
residence, till part of it was blown up 
some 36 years ago—a most sump- 
tuous and stately structure. The pillars 
which remaine are Ionique. At the 
east end of the towne are ruines of a 
great fabrique built by Adrian. He 
built two temples in Athenes, one to 
Jupiter Olympius, another Pantheon, 
with a library and a portico. One 
sees yet sixteen pillars standing of 
the Corinthian order, very vast, with 
their base and capitals, near sixty 
feet high. I suppose they were re- 
maines of this portico. There are 
several other temples remaining in 
severall parts of the town ; one of The- 
seus, which is pretty entire, and much 
the best next to that of Minerva— 
one of Ceres, one of Hercules, one 
which they call dveyoe, which Vitru- 
vius mentions, a tower built to them, 
the Winds. The Winds are done in 
sculpture, withoutside, in very good 
worke. There isa palace, they call 
it of Pericles, built with white marble, 
with a large cornice and pillars of the 
Corinthian order, after the best man- 
ner. There are several other things, 
but broken and scattered, yet worth 
seeing; but it would be tedious to 
write all, The sea is near Athenes. 
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The haven of Falera is not above 
three miles distant; Munichia and 
Pireum something above four miles. 
4fgina lies over against Phalera. Sa- 
lamis lies more in the gulf, and is 
opposite to Eleusis. Since my com- 
ing into Greece, I have been round 
Peloponnesus, and seen what remains 
of the most remarkable cities there. 
At Corinth there is scarce anything 
but a piece of a temple. The Acro- 
polis was very vast. The castle is 
now neere eight miles in compasse, 
(but that of Athenes is not so big 
as Windsor), but the situation is 
wonderfull pleasant, looking upon that 
gulf which is towards Patras, but 
the other gulf, which is on the other 
side of the Isthmus, which is towards 
Athenes, they can’t see from the towne, 
for it is above twelve miles distant. 
The isthmus, in the narrowest place, 
is six miles over. Argos lies in a 
most pleasant plaine, some six miles 
from the sea, but this plaine is bounded 
with very high hills, which run across 
the country. Among them is Mount 
Erymanthus, famous for Hercules, and 
Cyllene for Mercurie; Mount Par- 
thenius, which was dedicated to Pan, 
I past over in my way to Sparta. It 
is very high, but Taygetus is much 
higher, and the highest of all 1 saw in 
Peloponnesus. It runs out in length 
above eighty miles, it is some four 
miles distant from Sparta, which lies 
upon the river Eurotas, which is not 
quite so large as the Cherwell at 
Magdalen-bridge, and much shallower. 
The towne is now quite forsaken, the 
inhabitants being at Myorpa, which lies 
at the foot of Mount Taygetus. There 
remaine in Sparta the ruines of several 
temples; a great theatre, pretty entire; 
several towers and fragments of build- 
ing of the wall. One seeth almost the 
whole compasse. It would cost a day’s 
time to compasse Mount Taygetus ; it 
is a most desperate dangerous rocke, 
but full of fine springs, and cypresse, 
and plane trees, and ilexes: Calamatta 
lieth on the other side, in a curious 
plaine, the richest and pleasantest of all 
I saw inthe Morea. Here are great 
quantity of silks made; it is famous 
for good figs, and so is Sparta; I 
happened to be here in the season as 
they gathered them. They exceed all 
I ever tasted. The wines are very 
choice, and in general all the fruits. 












This was antiently the vale of Messene, 
between whom and the Spartans were 
such bloody warres. Messene is quite 
demolished ; one seeth some broken 
buildings, and Mount Ithome, and a 
piece of a mole, which was their har- 
bour. Kopevy is in a good condition. 
That and Athenes are the two great 
places for oyles, of all Greece, at 
this time. It lieth near one of the 
points of the Gulf of Messene; and 
Tenarus, which is part of Mount Tay- 
getus, makes the other. The Mainotes, 
which are the remaines of the ancient 
Lacedemonians, inhabit Tenarus: 
and they are but lately reduced by the 
Turkes, since the taking of Candie. 
The Bassa of the Morea was then at 
Puzzava, a town of the Mainotes, when 
I passed the hill, which was well for 
me, for there is notable thieving in 
that country. Me@ovy lieth upon the 
Ionian Sea; the castle is very strong ; 
the greatest part of it lieth in the sea ; 
all round it towards land, are graves 
of Turkes who were slaine before 
it, when they tooke it from the Vene- 
tians. That which is now called 
Navarrin, was antiently Pylos, where 
Nestor lived. It is the best part of all 
Peloponnesus. Here is an antient 
castle; but no signs of any famous 
antiquity of those first times. The 
country hereabouts is very barren, till 
we came towards Philatra and Arca- 
dia, which are rich and pleasant: this 
Arcadia is but a modern towne; but I 
judge it the pleasantest of the Morea. 
The antient country of Arcadia lieth in 
the heart of Peloponnesus, and I pass- 
ed quite cross it in my voyage between 
Argos and Sparta. It is now all full of 
shepherds and cattle; and the plaine 
of Tegea or Mochlia is a great cham- 
pagne. Between Arcadia, the town, 
and the river Alpheus, is a great de- 
sert, all woods, the most part pines, and 
lakes made by the rivers Anigrus and 
Amathus. The river Alpheus itself 
is the fairest and beautifullest of all I 
have seen in Greece. I spent a day’s 
time to look for the place where the 
Olympic games were celebrated. I 
believe I was at it; for I ranged all 
about the river, but could find nothing 
that would prove it. The country 
people and Albaneses brought me to 
the ruines of a castle about a quarter of 
a mile distant from the river, and some 
two leagues from the sea. God knows 
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whether it was Olympia. I was at 
another place two leagues from this, 
where there was the ruine of another 
castle; but I found neither statue nor 
inscription. If it was Pisa, I can’t 
affirm ; may be it might. The whole 
country is a delicate plaine, fit for 
exercises either of menor horses, which 
in Greece is a rarity, forit is very moun- 
tainous. Beyond Gastuna I saw the 
ruines of a towne. I doo believe it 
was Elis ; for these ruines were neare 
a river, which I don’t doubt was Pe- 
neus of Peloponesus; (for there is 
another in Thessaly): the Albaneses 
shewed a course for horses, which I 
believe the Elians practised for the 
Olympic Games; but it was about 
forty miles distant from the river 
Alpheus, which distance I believe Elis 
had. Patre, or Patras, is a flourishing 
towne now: near it lies a great hill, 
called the Black Mountain, now by 
Homer Petra Olenia. From Patras [ 
could see the Echinades, where the 
battle of Lepanto was fought, and the 
Turkish fleete went out of the Gulf of 
Corinth, when they went to the battle. 
I was at Lepanto, where the castle lieth 
up the hill, three walls built one above 
the other, and the maine fortresse on 
the top. I passed through part of Phocis, 
and went by Delphos, where was the 
oracle of Apollo. It is a hideous situa- 
tion, all among rocks. I found the 
ruines of the temple, and several things 
of worth. I passed though Beeotia, and 
went to Thebes. It is a large towne, 
almost as big as Athens, situated 
on a hill which is not high. The 
Castle of Cadmus is quite ruined, but 
one sees where it stood, and the 
fountain where Cadmus killed the 
serpent, I saw. It is in the way 
to Athenes. 

I present my humble respects to the 
Provost of Eaton and Dr. Pocock, and 
the rest of the Chapitre; and am, 
Reverend Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


F, VERNON. 


In the way betweene Lepanto and 
Salona, a daye’s journey from Del- 
phos, my companion died; one Sir 
Giles Eastcourt, a Wiltshire gentle- 
man, who had beene formerly of Ox- 
ford, I think of Edmund Hall. I have 
written to his friends to give them 
notice of what hath happened. 
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RARE AND UNPUBLISHED COINS OF ROMAN EMPERORS, CAESARS, 
AND EMPRESSES, STRUCK IN GREEK CITIES.—LETTER II. 


VII. VESPASIANUS. 
-  CortaruM In Puryeta. 


Obverse. OYESIIASIANON . KAISAPA . KOTIAEIS. Vespasianus Cesar 
the people of Cotiaewm (honour). Laureated head of the Emperor to the right. 

Reverse. EMI . K . APETIAOS . ®IAOTIATPIA. Em Knavdiov Aperidos 
@iorarpidos. Under Claudius Aretes, a lover of his country. Esculapius stand- 
ing to the left, on the capital of a column, holding a staff, round which a 
serpent is entwined. A‘. size 63. (Plate 2. No. 1.) [In the British Museum.] 

The obverse of this coin is somewhat remarkable, from its bearing the legend 
in the accusative case ; a form sometimes used on the Imperial Greek coins 
of this period. The legend of the reverse would seem to imply that a statue 
of Esculapius was erected at Cotiaeum in the time of Vespasianus, under the 
Archonship of Aretes. 

The ancient authors are not unanimous in their account of this deity, who 
so often figures on the coins of the Greeks and Romans. The most popular 
fable seems to be that which describes him as the son of Apollo and Coronis, 
daughter of Phlegias, a Thessalian. See Pind. Pyth. Ill. Tarquitius says 
he was a foundling, and owed his life to the humanity of some hunters. Some 
say his original name was Epius, and that he did not take that of Esculapius 
until after he had cured an ancient Monarch of Epidaurus. Esculapius was 
not unfrequently worshipped under the form of a serpent, a symbol of almost 
universal adoration, and which the Sieur de St. Amant would trace up to the 
time of Moses, whose brazen serpent saved the murmuring Israelites when they 
looked upon it. Pausanias* says the Phocenses called Esculapius Archagetas, 
or the Primeval Deity. 

Cotiaeum was a city of Phrygia Epictetos, the northern portion of Phrygia 
Magna. We have coins of this city from Tiberius to Gallienus ; and Cybele, 
of course, figures on the most of them, this goddess being the favourite deity 
of the Phrygians: hence her name of Phrygia Mater. Other deities, how- 
ever, often appear, and doubtless had temples in Cotiaeum. 


VIII. CARACALLA. ° 
COTIAEUM IN PHRYGIA. 


Obverse. ANTQNINOC . AYTOYCTOC. Antoninus Augustus. Laureated 
head of Caracalla to the right. 

Reverse. KOTIAEQN. (Money) of the people of Cotiaeum. Jupiter seated to 
the left. AL. size4. [In the British Museum.] 

The execution of this coin is coarse and inelegant, but the highly charac- 
teristic features of the tyrant are well preserved. 


IX. SEVERUS ALEXANDER. 
COTIAEUM IN PHRYGIA. 


Obverse. M . AYP. CEYH . AAEZANAPOL . AV~. Mapxos Avpndwos Seoun- 
pos Ade~avdpos Avyovoros. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander 
Augustus. Laureated bust of Alexander to the right. 

Reverse. EIII......MOY . APXONTOL .A.KOTIAEQN. (Money) of the 


people of Cotiaeum, under..... Archon for the first time. A youthful naked 
male figure overpowering a stag, which he seizes by the horns, his left knee 
pressing on the animal’s back. AL. size 74. [In the Writer’s cabinet.] 


Among {the remarkable exploits of Hercules was the capture of the Hind 





® Book x. c. xxx. 
Gent. Mage. Vou. III. 3B 
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of C&noe, said to have been furnished with golden horns and brazen 
feet. V. Pind. vol.iii. 55. This animal was of astonishing swiftness ; but 
was overpowered by the hero, and carried by him to his task-master Eurys- 
theus. Hercules figures on a great number of ancient coins; on a large brass 
of Antoninus Pius, struck at Alexandria in the twelfth year of that Emperor’s 
reign, he is represented in the same attitude as on the coin under notice. His 
other ‘labours’ form the subject of the reverses of those of many Greek cities. 
According to Apollodorus,” Hercules was twenty-two years of age when he 
destroyed the Nemzan lion. His third task was the capture of the Hind 
while he was still a young man, as he is represented on this coin of Cotiaeum. 


X. PHILIPPUS JUNIOR. 
COTIAEUM IN PHRYGIA. 


Obverse. ...... 1OYAIOC . SIAITMOC . K...... Iovduws Sidurmos Kawoap. 
(M.) Julius Philippus Cesar. Bare head of the younger Philippus to the right. 

Reverse. KOTIAEQN. (money) of the people of Cotiaewm. Atsculapius 
standing to the left, holding his staff, round which a serpent is entwined. A&. 
size 5. [In the British Museum.] 

This coin, from its bearing the title of Cesar, must have been struck before 
the year of Rome 1000 (A.D. 247), the younger Philip being then associated 
in the empire with his father as Augustus. Of the deity on the reverse, see 
No. VII. 

XI. SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 


PERGA IN PAMPHYLIA. 


Obverse. AYT.K.A.CE.CEOYHPOC .TIE. Avroxparwp Kawwap Aov- 
Kios Semripsos Teounpos Weprivat. The Emperor Cesar Lucius Septimius Severus 
Pertinax. Laureated bust of Severus to the right, with the paludamentum. 

Reverse. TEPPAIQN. (Money) of the people of Perya. Fortune standing 
to the left, with rudder and cornucopie. AL. size 93. [Jn the British Museum.]} 

The site of this city, celebrated for its Temple of Diana (Diana Pergaea), is 
indicated by Pomponius Mela.* It stood upon the river Cestros, about sixty 
stadia from the sea. To Perga St. Paul proceeded after his encounter with 
Elymas the Sorcerer. The coins of Perga are numerous, and many of them 
bear the effigy of the favourite goddess Diana. A curious coin of this city is 
described hereafter (see No. XIV). 


XII. GETA. 


PERGA IN PAMPHYLIA. 

Obverse. ......... CEB(acros). Bust of Geta, to the right, bare-headed, 
and with the paludamentum. 

Reverse. TEPPAIQN. (Money) of the people of Perga. Bacchus standing 
to the left, holding the cantharus or two-handled vase in his right hand, and 
the thyrsus erect in his left. AS. size 4. [In the Writer’s cabinet.] 

I know of no other coin of Perga with the figure of Bacchus, or Dionysus, 
who is here represented in a very common attitude. The thyrsus and can- 
tharus are the most usual attributes of this deity. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, describing the triumphs of the jolly god, says, 


‘* Cantharus et. thyrsus dextr4 levAque feruntur.’’ 


Though the obverse of this coin is much injured, the letters CEBaoros de- 
note that it was struck after he was created Augustus A. D. 209, and of course 
previously to A. D. 212, when he was murdered by his brother Caracalla ; un- 
less, indeed, the title was given him by an ignorant moneyer.¢ 





b "Oxrwxaidexnerns Tov Kifaspwresov avers Aeovra,’’—Lib. 2. 

© Lib. i. c. 14. 4 Acts xiii. v. 13. 

¢ This is not likely to be the case with the coin in question; but colonial brass 0 
Britannicus have the title of Augustus, which that prince could not have borne. 
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XIII. SEVERUS ALEXANDER. 
PERGA IN PAMPHYLIA. 


Obverse. M.AY.AAEZANAPOC.KAI. Mapxos Avpnduos Ade~avdpos Kat- 
wap. Marcus Aurelius Alexander Cesar. Bust of Alexander to the right, 
bare-headed, and with the paludamentum : behind the head, K A. 

Reverse, TEPYTAIQN. (Money) of the people of Perga. Diana in a distyle 
Temple. A&. size 64. [In the British Museum.] 

This coin is of coarse fabric, and the portrait is not good. The reverse is 
injured. Alexander was adopted by Elagabalus, and declared Cesar in the 
year of Rome 974, A.D. 221, and in the following year succeeded to the em- 
pire, so that the exact period at which it was struck may be nearly ascertained. 
It is difficult to explain the signification of the letters K.A. If they are placed 
as numerals, they stand for 21. 


XIV. PHILIPPUS. 


PERGA IN PAMPHYLIA. 


Obverse. AY. K.M,IOYA. @IAIMMOC. CEB. Avroxparwp Kavoap Map- 
cos IovAvos Pidimmos SeBaoros. The Emperor Cesar Marcus Julius Philippus 
Augustus. Laureated head to the right, with the paludamentum. 

Reverse. TEPYMAIAC. (APT)EMIAOC. ACYAOY. (Temple) of Diana Peryaa, 
Inviolable. A cone-shaped stone ornamented with bas-reliefs, standing within 
a distyle Temple, on the front of which is an eagle with expanded wings ; 
above the stone, the sun and moon. Size 7. (Plate 2, No.4.) [iu the British 
Museum]. 

The cone-shaped image represented on this coin was doubtless the earliest 
form under which the Diana of Perga was worshipped. We learn from Pau- 
sanias that the earliest gods of the Greeks were simply blocks of stone ; and 
this author, who lived in the reign of Commodus, mentions several of these 
primitive deities as existing in Greek cities in his time. At a later period 
Elagabalus was as much ridiculed at Rome for bringing his stone god El 
Gabal to the eternal city, as for his numerous other insane acts; yet nothing 
was more natural than that one who had been nursed in the grossest supersti- 
tion, should pay homage to a supposed divinity, of which he had been consti- 
tuted priest ; and the origin of which was lost in remote antiquity. ‘‘ Jovem 
lapidem ”’ was, we are told, a most solemn oath among the Romans, doubt- 
less because Jupiter was originally worshipped under the figure of a huge 
‘stone. Coins of Seleucia present us with a temple, within which is a cone- 
shaped stone, the Zevs KaraiBarns of the Seleucenses. Others of several Phoe- 
nician cities, Tyre, Ascalon, and Sidon, in particular, have the goddess Astarte 
sometimes as a huge stone placed on a car and surmounted by a head 
encircled by rays; while on others a perfect figure is given, crowned with 
the lotus flower, and accompanied by the attributes by which she is generally 
recognised.f Pausanias describes many of these early representations of the 
Greek deities. He also says that the worship of Astarte or Venus Urania was 
borrowed from the Pheenicians, who had a temple to that goddese at Ascalon 
in Palestine. This is the Astoreth of the Phoenicians, and the Ashtaroth of 
Holy Writ. It seems highly probable that these stones were aerolites, If so, 
the superstitious adoration which was paid to them mav at once be accounted 
for. The ancient writers speak of stones which fell fram heaven. The palla- 
dium is said to have thus descended; and mention is made in the New Tes- 
tament of ‘‘the image, that fell down from Jupiter.” Doubtless other 
descriptions of stones were adopted by artful priests, and regarded with vene- 
ration, and such probably was that covered with Persepolitan characters now 





* Winckelmann traces the progress of ancient art by the improvement in the form 
of the various deities.—(Hist. de I’ Art, livre 1.) * Acts xix. y. 35, 
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preserved in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris; but many of them were evi- 
dently of an origin which in those times were of course considered celestial : a 
substance resembling no natural product of the terrestrial globe, suddenly de- 
scending in smoke and flame, and accompanied by loud noises, like the crash 
of thunder, would certainly be looked upon in those ages as the missive of a 
deity. Until these few years past the accounts of showers of meteoric stones 
have been treated as fables, but they are now authenticated, and have furnished 
matter for much scientific speculation. Livy, Plutarch, and Pliny speak of 
the descent of meteoric stones, and Herodian’s description of the stone brought 
by Elagabalus to Rome agrees with the usual appearance of aerolites. A huge 
mass of this kind was worshipped by the people of Pessinus in Galatia, as their 
favourite deity Cybele, and was brought to Rome by Publius Scipio Nasica, 
and deposited in the temple of the mother of the gods. It is somewhat singu- 
lar that Burman, who has given us a learned tract on the Zevs Kara:Sarns 
(Jupiter Descensor) of the Greeks, has not alluded to the descent of meteoric 
stones. This author shows that Catebates was used in a sense exactly oppo- 
site to that of Milichius: ‘‘MecAcxew comparari ob benevolentiam et clementiam, 
KATAIBATHN autem dictum fuisse, quia fulmine hostes percellere puta- 
batur.””® 

Among the various cities of Greece to which the right of Asylum was 
accorded, was Perga, who has commemorated the boasted privilege on many 
of her coins. As was the case in the middle ages, these privileges were grossly 
abused, and sanctuary was afforded to the vilest and most abandoned characters. 
Tacitus says that these asylums multiplied in Greece during the reign of Tibe- 
rius, and that they were filled by runaway slaves, fraudulent debtors, and per- 
sons convicted of capital crimes.! It was found necessary to check this evil, 
and the cities arrogating their right of sanctuary, were commanded to send 
deputies to establish their claims. Some of them voluntarily relinquished the 
right they had assumed, while others maintained it on the ground of high anti- 
quity, or their services to the Roman people. Among the latter were the cities 
of Magnesia, Aphrcdisias, Stratonicea, Cyprus, and Hierocesarea. Stratonicea 
appealed to a grant of Julius Cesar, and Hierocesarea referred to the Temple 
of Diana Persica, which had been consecrated by Cyrus, claiming also the 
privilege of sanctuary for two miles around it. At a later period of the same 
reign, deputies arrived at Rome from Cos and Samos, claiming a confirmation 
of their privilege of sanctuary. Those of Cos reminded the Senate that the 
sanctuary afforded by their temple of Esculapius, had preserved many Roman 
citizens when Mithridates ordered the massacre in Asia.* Banduri! thinks 
that Perga was, with other cities, denied the privilege of an asylum by Tiberius ; 
but that it was granted to her in the reign of Gordianus the Third, upon whose 
coins the title of Inviolable first appears. 


XV. PHILIPPUS JUNIOR. 
PERGA IN PAMPHYLIA. 


Obverse. AY .K.M.1I0Y.CEOY." ®IAIMNMOC . CE. Avroxparwp Kawap 
Mapkos IovAtos Seounpos Piturrros ZeBaoros. The Emperor Cesar Marcus Ju- 
lius Severus Philippus Augustus. Laureated head of the younger Philip to the 
right, with the paludamentum. 

Reverse, IEPYAIAC . APTEMIAOC . ACYAOY. (Temple) of Diana Pergea, 
Inviolable. Diana in a hunting dress; in her left hand a bow; her right ele- 
vated, as if having just discharged an arrow. A. size 63. . 

[In the British Museum.] 





h Caput xii. p. 87." i Annales, lib. iii. c. 60. k Annales, lib. iv. c. 13. 

1 Tom. i. p. 189. ™ Mionnet, tome iii. p. 466. 

» The name of Severus only occurs on the Greek coins of the younger Philip, and 
it is not mentioned at all by historians. It was probably a family name, his mother’s 
being Severa. 
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Ephesus and other Greek cities represent Diana Venatrix in a similar atti- 
tude. She is represented with various attributes on the autonomous coins of 
Perga, as well as on those of the Emperors. 


XVI. SALONINUS. 
PERGA IN PAMPHYLIA. 


Obverse. TIO . AIK . CAAQN . OYAAEPIANOC .CEB. ITloBAtos Acxiwnos 
Sarwvivos Ovadrepiavos SeBaoros. Publius Licinius Saloninus Valerianus Au- 
gustus. Laureated head to the right; beneath, an eagle with expanded wings ; 
in the field, I. 

Reverse, TIEPTAION..... -NEQKOPON. (Money) of the people of Perga 
Neocori. A female seated on a rock, to the left; in her right hand an ear of 
corn; at her feet, the prow of a galley. Inthe field, A. A“. size 9. 

(In the British Museum.} 

The seated figure on this coin bears some resemblance to that on the coins 
of Edessa, and indicates that the city stood on the banks of a river. 

This city was proclaimed Neocora in the reign of Gallienus, when games 
were held in honour of the Emperor and his son Saloninus. 


XVII. HADRIANUS. 
CIBYRA IN PHRYGIA. 


Obverse. AYTO.KAI. TPA . AAPIANOC. Avroxparwp Kawap Tpaavos 
Adptavos. The Emperor Cesar Trajanus Hadrianus. Laureated bust of Ha- 
drianus to the right; the shoulders bare. 

Reverse. EI. SAA . OBJAIANOY IPA . KIBYPATON. Em @daBiov Ofi- 
Stavov Tpapparews KiBuparwv. Under Flavius Obidianus Scribe of the people of 
Cibyra. Jupiter seated to the left; in his right hand a patera; in his left, 
the hasta. Size 7. (Plate 2, No. 2.) (In the British Museum.] 

The type of this fine and probably unique coin is similar to that described by 
Mionnet ; ° but the legend differs on each side. The money of this city corrects 
the orthugraphy of Pliny and Ptolemy, who call it KiBuppa. Cibyra was one 
of the twelve cities of Asia which suffered by the great earthquake in the reign 
of Tiberius, and was in consequence of that calamity exempted from all taxes 
and imposts for three years.e A well-known large-brass Latin coin comme- 
morates the munificence of that vicious Emperor, whose generosity on this oc- 
casion seems inexplicable, since he was a man who certainly despised public 
opinion. The magistrate’s name on this coin is perhaps blundered. 

The word scribe often occurs, both in the Old and New Testaments. In the 
second book of Samuel‘ there is a list of King David’s officers, among whom 
is ‘‘Saraiah, who was the scribe ;” and here the title would seem to agree 
with that which is so frequently found on the coins of the Greeks. In the Acts 
of the Apostles,* the Scribe or T'papparevs (rendered in our version of the New 
Testament, ‘Town Clerk),’ appeased the clamour against St. Paul, when he 
preached to the Ephesians. But there were no doubt inferior officers styled 
Scribes, and such were those who were in the pay of the Roman magistrates 
in the time of the republic. Festus says, ‘‘ Scribe nunc dicuntur Librarii qui 
rationes publicas scribunt in tabulis.”” The employment was not considered 
honourable; and Titus Livius says, that one Flavius, the son of a freedman, 
being the scribe of an Edile, obtained the Edileship, but was forbidden to 
exercise the office until he had renounced his profession,—*‘ jurasse se scriptum 
non facturum.”” The employment at length was considered reputable, and 
Cicero applies to it the epithet ‘ honestus.’ With the Greeks, however, the 
office of Scribe was one of considerable distinction, conferred only on men of 
acknowledged probity. At Athens there were three scribes, each taking a 





° Tome iv. p. 259. » Annales, iv. c. 13. 4 Chapter viii. v. 17. 
* Chap. xix. v. 35. 
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different department in the registration or promulgation of the laws of the 
Senate. The importance of this office may be inferred from a coin of Augustus 
struck at Nysa, a city of Caria, upon which Tiberius, at that time Cesar, 
is styled Scribe.’ Vaillant says, that if the Archon or Pretor of the city 
died during the time of their magistracy, the name of the scribe was placed 
on the coins for the year, as on the une above described ; but Eckhel shows that 
this was not the case, and that the Scribes were ordiiary annual magistrates.' 


XVIII. SEVERUS ALEXANDER. 
CIBYRA IN PHRYGIA. 


Obverse. AY. K.M.AY.AAEZANAPOC. Avroxparwp Kawocap Mapxos 
Avpndwos Ade£avdpos. The Emperor Cesar Marcus Aurelius Alewander. Lau- 
reated head of Alexander to the right. 

Reverse. KIBYPATQN. (Money) of the people of Cibyra. The mystic ham- 
per of Bacchus. Size 4. (Plate 2, No. 5.) [In the British Museum.} 

The Phrygians were particularily devoted to the worship of Bacchus, to 
whose rites the cistus or hamper on the reverse of this coin alludes. It would 
appear by this type that festivals were held in honour of that deity at Cibyra 
in the reigns of Severus Alexander, and Gordianus. (See No. XIX.) The class 
of coins termed cistophori,* were doubtless struck upon the same occasions. 
Many other cities of Asia celebrated festivals in honour of Bacchus; and the 
Cistus was considered as emblematical of that portion of the Roman dominions, 
as may be inferred from a quinarius of Augustus, upon which Victory is re- 
presented standing on a cistus, flanked by two serpents; legend, ASIA RE- 
CEPTA. 


XIX. GORDIANUS THE THIRD. 
CIBYRA 1N PHRYGIA. 


Obverse. A. K.M.AN.TOPAIANOC. <Avroxpatwp Kacap Mapxos Av- 
tovwos Topdiavos. The Emperor Cesar Marcus Antoninus Gordianus, Lau- 
reated bust of Gordianus, with paludamentum, to the right. 

Reverse. KIBYPATQN. (Money) of the people of Cibyra. The mystic 
hamper of Bacchus. Size 5. [In the British Museum.] 

The reverse of this coin is exactly similar to that of No. XVIII. 


XX. COMMODUS. 
GERMANICIA CHSAREA IN COMMAGENE.” 


Obverse. AY. KAI.L......... KOMOAON.CE. Avroxpatopa Kaicapa 
Aovxtov Kopodov SeBacrov. (The people of Germanicia Czsarea honour) the 
Emperor Caesar Lucius..........Commodus Augustus. Laureated head of Com- 
modus to the right. 

Reverse. KAIZ. PEP. KOM . B. Katoapevas Teppavixns Koppaynyns (year) 
dvo. In four lines, within a laurel crown. (Money) of Germanicia Cesarea 
in Commagene. Year 2. Size 6. [In the British Museum.] 

The obverse legend is here in the accusative case, as in No. VII. I have 
followed the best authorities in rendering it into English. 

“Les Médailles,” says Tristan, ‘‘ nous apprenons tousiours quelque chose 
non remarqué par les anciens autheurs.” Stephanus, Theodoret, and Ptolemy 
speak of Cesarea and Germanicia as distinct cities, without supposing that 





® Froélich ‘‘ Quatuor Tentamina,’’ p. 155. 

t Doct. Num. Vet. tom. iv. p. 197. 

« Kisrofopos vel xiorsgogos, qui, vel gue, cistam gerit. See Eckhel ‘‘ De numis 
Cistophoris.’”” These baskets were used in the sacrifices to Bacchus, to conceal the 
mysteries from the people. Catullus alludes to them in his longest poem. 

v There is a coin of this city in the British Museum, with the head of Marcus 
Aurelius ; reverse, a female seated with a figure swimming at her feet, typical of the 
river Euphrates ; but the legends are not perfect ; 1 have therefore omitted it here. 
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Germanicia was the distinguishing name. The former calls Germanicia mods 
evpparnotas, which is doubtless this city of Commagene. That it was situated 
in Commagene, is proved by the coin above described, struck in the second 
year of the reign of Commodus; namely, A.D. 180, unless we reckon from the 
time that he was created Augustus, A.D. 177. 


XXI. MACRINUS, 
GERMANICIA CHSAREA IN COMMAGENE. 


Obverse. AYT .K.M.OMEA.CEOYH . MAKPEINOC . AYT. Avroxparop 
Kaap Mapxos Oredtos Seovnpos Maxpewos Avyovotos. The Emperor Cesar 
Marcus Opelius Severus Macrinus Augustus. Laureated bust of the Emperor 
right, with coat of mail and paludamentum. 

Reverse. KAICAPEIAC . TEPMANIKHC. (Money) of Germanicia Ce- 
sarea. Jupiter, with the pallium, standing to the left, his right hand holding 
the hasta erect. Size 8. (Plate 2, No. 3.) [In the British Museum.] 

Mionnet gives a coin of this Emperor of the same size, and with the same 
legend, but it has the figure of Serapis. 


XXII. PHILIPPUS. 
GERMANICIA CZSAREA IN COMMAGENE. 


Obverse. M.1OYALOC . ®IAITIMOC . AY. Mapkos LovAtos ®ikurmos Av- 
youvotos. The Emperor Marcus Julius Philippus Augustus. Bust of Philippus 
to the right, with radiated crown. 

Reverse. KAICAPELAL . FEPMANIKHE. (Money) of Germanicia Ce- 
sarea. A figure in a military habit, standing full-faced, in his right hand a 
branch ; on his left arm acornucopie. A&. size 6§. [Inthe Writer’s cabinet.] 

A coin of a similar type, but with the legend M . IOYA. ®IAITINIOC . 
AYT.. is described by Eckhel in his catalogue of the Vienna collection. The 
legends on both sides of this specimen are perfect ; but the portrait, as well as 
the figure on the reverse, have suffered from detrition, and on this account it 
has not been considered worthy of an engraving. The profile of the Emperor 
is good, and agrees with that on his Latin coins; the figure on the reverse is 
probably his full-length portrait, the branch and cornucopie being, no doubt, 





complimentary attributes. 





GILDE OF HOLY CROSS, 


Extracts translated from the Ledger of 
the Gilde of Holy Cross, &c. illustra- 
tive of the Ecclesiastical History of the 
Gilde, and of that of the neighbouring 
country. (See pp. 162-167.) 


(fo. i.) A.D. 1406, 8 Henry IV. Tho- 
mas Schepard, Chaplain, is received into 
the fraternity of the Gilde, and makes 
a fine for continuing Chaplain of the said 
Gilde during the whole of his life, of 
61. 138. 4d. 


Robert Trowte, received at the same 
time to be Chaplain for life, on the same 
terms. 

(fo. v.) A.D. 1411, 13 Henry IV. John 
Elmeley, Chaplain, is received into the 
fraternity of the Gilde, and makes a fine 
of 20s. of which he pays on his ingress 
6s. 8d. and was to pay at the next com- 
munion in next following year 6s. #d., 
and at the communion next following 
6s. 8d.; and the Master and Aldermen, 
by Robert Trout and Thomas Plenteth, 

Chaplains, concede to the said John 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Elmeley that he shall have the next sacer- 
dotal service that shall happen ; or if he 
prefer it, another presbyter, and that he 
shall pay to the Master of the Gilde 20s. 
more. 

(fo. ix.) A.D. 1414, 2 Henry V. William 
Boveton, Chaplain of the parish of Strat- 
ford, is received into the fraternity of 
the Gilde, and makes a fine of 20s. to be 
paid on the feast of the nativity of St. John 
Baptist, next following after the above 
date, for which Robert Trout, Chaplain, 
is security ; and it is granted by the said 
Robert Trout, on the part of the Master 
and Aldermen of the said Gilde, and by 
them conceded to the said William 
Boveton, that he shall have the next 
sacerdotal service after John Elmeley 
shall have been served, according to the 
agreement with him, provided that Bove- 
ton will give as much as any other person, 
or, in the event of his not consenting, 
the Master and Aldermen grant him the 
alternative of relieving him from his 
fine. 
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(fo. xiii.) A.p. 1417, 5 Henry V. John 
Wheler, Chaplain, is admitted and makes 
a fine of 20 marks: of which 10 marks 
are paid and put into the Treasury 
Chest; 6 are to be paid on the feast of 
the invention of holy cross next ensuing ; 
and 4 are spent on the chimney in Whe- 
ler’s chamber. 

(fo. xxvi.) A.p. 1426 5 Henry VI. John 
Palmer, Chaplain, gave the Gilde for the 
souls of his friends and benefactors 107. 

(fo. xxvii.) a.p. 1426, 5 Henry VI. 
Nicholas Leeke, Chaplain, is received 
into the fraternity of the Gilde, and 
admitted to remain one of the priests, 
paying for himself and progenitors 141. 
Securities, Hugh Salford, Richard Holle, 
and Julian Leeke. And the said Julian 
gives after her decease her greatest brass 
pot and greatest paten. 

(fo. xl.) a.p. 1433, 12 Henry VI. Nicho- 
las Leeke, Chaplain, to be Chaplain to 
the Gilde during his life ; gives on coming 
in 7 marks and a cup of silver, price 3/. 
and also a house, with appurtenances, in 
Old Stratford, in which Richard Careless 
lives, to have and to hold to the Gilde 
after the death of Agnes Huyron, daugh- 
ter of John Huyron, of Preston upon 
Stowre. 

(fo. xlviii.) a.p. 1439, 18 Henry VI. 
Henry Payne, Chaplain, is admitted into 
the fraternity of the Gilde, and makes a 
fine of 13s. 4d. and 20d. to the light, and 
to have the next succession to a Chap- 
lainship. 

(fo. Ixxiii) a.p. 1453, 32 Henry VI. John 
Bosbury, alias Forley, is admitted Chap- 
lain of the Gilde, and makes a fine of 
Al. 13s. 4d. 

(fo. Ixxv.) A.D. 1455, 34 Henry VI. John 
Buggy, Chaplain of Rotley, is admitted 
and makes a fine of 8/. and to call him- 
self a Chaplain of the said Gilde. 

(fo. Ixxxi.) a.p. 1459, 38 Henry VI. 
Robert Alsycher, of Honyburne, Chap- 
lain, is admitted and makes a fine of 
13s. 4d., and for being Chaplain to the 
Gilde 27. 

The fine of Master William Cooke, of 
Cissetur, for being one of the Chaplains 
of the Gilde, and for the souls of his 
father and mother, is 6/. 13s. 4d. 

(fo. Ixxxiii.) a.p. 1466, 5 Edward IV. 
John Pyfe is admitted Chaplain to the 
Gilde on payment of 10 marks. 

(fo. xxii.) A.v. 1488, 3 Henry VII. Sir 
Thomas Marryman admitted Chaplain 
to the Gilde, fine 77. 

(fo. cxxix.) a.p. 1492, 7 Henry VII. 
Sir Henry Barns admitted Chaplain of 
_ ~ and Master of the Gilde, fine 

. 8d. 


The following further memoranda of 
entries in the ledger of this ancient 
5 


fraternity, illustrate the policy of the 
Gilde in commuting pecuniary fines 
for other valuable considerations, or 
establish other historical facts of gene- 
ral interest. 


(fo. i.) A.D. 1406. John Mortemere and 
his wife, of Milcote, admitted. 

(fo. iii.) A.D. 1408. Richard Cowper, 
Rector of the Church at Little Wilmcote, 
admitted. [The advowson of that church 
was given to the Gilde by Henry Lisle, 
esq. temp. Edw. IV. Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire. } 

Simon Gove, Carpenter, admitted on 
his undertaking to build a porch at the 
door of the Gilde ; and one couple at the 
west end of the Kitchen. 

(fo. iiii.) a.p. 1409. John Iremonger 
admitted on covenenting to build a house 
on the Gilde ground at the end of Hen- 
ley-street, and the Gilde remit his fine of 
one cople at his election, and the fines of 
Richard his servant and Jone his wife. 

(fo. vi.) A.p. 1412. Henry Brouman 
admitted on agreeing to a fine of 20s. ; 
of which 6s. @d. is forgiven him on con- 
dition that he shall take charge of all the 
goods and chattels of the Gilde which 
are in the church ; to wit, of the altars 
of the Holy Cross, the blessed Mary, and 
St. John Baptist, during his life, or as 
long as he shall be capable of working ; 
and all the aforesaid goods and chattels 
to be made over to the aforesaid Henry 
by indenture between him and the Master 
aud Aldermen, Richard Fretter being 
security. 

(fo. ix.) A.D. 1814. Richard Gylberd, 
jun. of Lodyngton, and for any woman 
he may introduce as his wife, makes a 
fine of 20d. 

(fo. x.) John Ovyrton, Cook, of War- 
wyck, and his wife, are received into the 
fraternity of the Gilde ; and for his fine 
he is to be the Gilde’s Cook at their an- 
nual communion during his life. Nothing 
to be taken of the said Gilde but his 
annual hood and expences when he comes 
for the accommodation of the said Gilde. 

(fo. x.) A.D. 1415. Thomas Barbour 
and Katherine his wife, are received into 
the fraternity of the Gilde, and make a 
fine of 20s. to be paid within one year 
next after the above date. But if the 
said Thomas shall entirely new make the 
lights before the altar of the cross and 
image of the blessed Mary in the chapel 
of the blessed Mary in the church of 
Stratford within the year, he is to have 
remission, otherwise he is to give satis- 
faction. 


He new-made the light, and after- 
wards every person admitted to the 
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fraternity made a separate payment 
towards the maintenance of that light, 
unless in cases where it was remitted. 


John Kyrton, mason, of Wynche- 
combe, and Johanna his wife, are received 
into the fraternity of the Gilde and make 
a fine of 40s. to be paid within the year 
next ensuing; but this fine, and the 
pence for the light, is remitted by the 
Master and Aldermen in reward for his 
work in the chapel of the blessed Mary 
in the Church of Stratford. 

(fo. xii.) A.v. 1416. Also pray for the 
souls of Henry Aleyn, John Aleyn, 
Dionis Aleyn, Sir Robert Setemay. John 
Porter gave a great pot for frumetty, a 
broad dish of mascolyn, one basin, one 
boardcloth, and one towale for a fine. 

John Prynce, Cook, of Warwyck, master 
Cook in the mansion of the Lord Richard 
Count of Warwyck, and Johanna his wife, 
are received into the fraternity of the 
Gilde, and for his fine nothing is given 
on condition that he shall be always 
assiduous at the annual Communions of 
the Gilde, to give council and assistance, 
if so previously required, annually during 
his life. And when he shall come and 
labour at the Communion he shall have 
his hood for his labour, and if he does 
not work to have no hood. 

(fo. xiii.) aA.p. 1417. John Gibbus, of 
Willicote, and Margery his wife, and 
the soul of John Hale admitted in the 
Gilde, and made a fine of 43s. 4d.; and in 
consideration of one little brass mortar 
and pestell, and the prompt payment of 
the 43s. 4d. the fine for the light is re- 
mitted. 


The Master and Aldermen or- 
dained that the common feast of the 
Gilde should be held annually on the 
Sunday next after the feast of St. 
Peter and St. Paul the Apostles. The 
Master and Procurators were to ren- 
der their accounts to the Gilde annu- 
ally on the Monday next after the 
feast of the Nativity of St. John Bap- 
tist, under a penalty of 40s. for the 
Master, and 10s. for each of the Pro- 
curators ; also to meet for debate in 
the Gilde Hall four times a-year, and 
four times a-year to inspect the es- 
tates of the Gilde, both in Stratford 
and elsewhere. 


John Leeke, for his fine, gives to the 
Gilde half a burgage, formerly belonging 
to Geraud, and by a close and garden of 
his, and building thereon a house, like 
the houses of the poor (almshouses), for 
which R. Aleyn and Agnes his wife, 
parents of Leeke, and Roger Spencer 

Gent. Mac. Vot. III. 
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and Agnes his wife, parents of Julian 
Leeke’s wife, are also received ; with the 
same suffrages as other brethren have or 
are accustomed to have. 

(fo. xiiii.) a.p. 1419. John Smyth, 
alias Colyere, first made a clocke in the 
Drapers’ Chamber (then so called), having 
the hand towards the streete and figures 
all gilded. 

Johanna Jakemon makes a fine of 10s. 
of which she pays 6s. 8d. at coming in, 
and the remainder to go in relief of the 
new building. 

(fo. xv.) John Cowper, of Tewe, and 
Constantia his wife, are received into 
the Gilde, and make a fine to the Master 
and Aldermen in the following form :— 
that the said John shall perform and do 
all the Covenants for the rebuilding of 
the tenements, formerly John Brasyer’s, 
within two years next ensuing from this 
time, or pay his fine of 40s. and 20d. to 
the light. 

John Kymot and Isabel his wife, are 
admitted on his releasing to the Gilde his 
right of succession to a place, formerly 
R. Kymot’s, in Church-street, and for 
giving a silver spoon which weighed 20 
pence sterling. 

(fo. xvii.) A.D. 1421. William Botulfe 
and Alice his wife admitted on giving 
one vestment, and the making of another 
vestment, and the front of an altar; all 
made and given for ever to the Gilde ; and 
so he is received. 

For the souls of Robert and wife, and 
Thomas Chastelyn and Johanna his wife, 
20s. was given, with 1 silver chalice, or 
Geton, and 1 cote armour, freely to the 
use of the Gilde. 

(fo. xx.) A.D. 1423. Isold Saloway and 
the soul of John, her late husband, ad- 
mitted on her making a fine of 26s. 8d. 
The obit of John to be on the feast of 
Saint Egvin the Confessor. Margery, 
the daughter of John and Isold, is also 
admitted into the sisterhood of the Gilde 
on her making a fine of 6s. 8d. 

(fo. xxi.) aA.p. 1424. John Campyon is 
received into the fraternity of the Gilde 
by the Master and Aldermen and the 
whole of the Council on this condition, 
that he shall appear for them in all nego- 
ciations of the Gilde, and in certain 
causes of the confraternity of the said 
Gilde. 

John Botiller, sub-rector of the Col- 
legiate Church of Stratford, admitted ; by 
which it is evident that there was then . 
a College at Stratford. His fine is 13s. 4d. 
and 10d. for the light. 

(fo, xxiii.) a. p. 1426. Thomas and 
Alice Elmys, of Berston, admitted ; and, 
they being weak and infirm, it is agreed 
that they occupy one of the Almshouses 
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as long as they live, and that all their 
goods remain to the Gilde after their 
decease. 

William and Margaret Storige admitted 
on paying a fine of 4 caruc’ of plaster-of- 
paris, and the carriage thereof; and he 
to work 6 days at his own expense when 
required by the Master. 

(fo. xxiv.) John Balsale and Felice his 
wife admitted, making a fine of one pair 
of vestments of Alesander cloth, and 20d. 
to the light. 

For the soul of Elizabeth Lady of 
Harsam, a fine of one pair of vestments, 
which remain in the hands of Sir Thomas 
Tommys, Rector of Whicheford. 

Henry and Elizabeth Aldebury, of 
Bynton, and the souls of their parents, 
and the souls of Simon and Isabelle, and 
the soul of Christian his wife ;—fine 20 
rams; price of the whole 30s. 

John and Margaret Usk, of Warwick, 
admitted on agreeing to deliver 8 couple 
of rabbits, annually, at the Communion 
of the Gilde; the first year to have his 
hood, afterwards to pay for it. 

Richard Dudley, tenant of Henry 
Aldebury, of Bynton, admitted ; and the 
souls of Walter Dudley, and the an- 
cestors and parents of the same; on 
giving, as a fine, two ewes with lamb, 
price 14s. 13s. 4d, more, and 2s. Gd. 
to the light. 

(fo. xxv.) Philip and Johanna Scharpe, 
of Henley, admitted; and to give, as a 
fine, one boar annually, during their 
lives, and to receive hoods of the Gilde. 

John and Alice Hout, parker of Ful- 
broke, admitted, and to give as a fine 1 
beast, annually, at the Communion of 
the Gilde during their lives, and for 
Alice 6s. 8d. 

(fo. xxvi.) A.D. 1427. William Bulkyer, 
hosier, admitted ; giving, as a fine, 10s. 
and 1 silver spoon. 

Richard and Alice Phillips, butcher, of 
Stratford, admitted; and give for them- 
selves and the souls of their parents, 
33s. 4d. and 51b. of wax for the light. 

(fo. xxvii.) William Goddys, weaver, 
of Salisbury, and Alice his wife, admitted ; 
and, for a fine, agreed to be the pro- 
viders of cloth for outer coverings 
(hoods) ; and William made a banner, 
pictured with an image or images, and so 
he is free at the next Communion. 

John Ravon, carpenter, and Alice his 
wife, admitted ; and, for a fine, to make 
two houses by the kitchen, in the garden, 
the whole length of the path, by the 
next feast of the Passion, and to have, in 
further remuneration, 2 hoods. 

Leonard and Johanna Putte, of Ip- 
persley, admitted ; fine 20s., and 20d. to 
the light, and one thousand of laths. 

(fo. xxviii.) John Hardynge, of Mers- 


ton Sicca, and the souls of Robert and 
Jone his parents, admitted ; fine 13s. 4d, 
and 2 quarters of corn. 

The souls of John and Aubry Cowper, 
parents of Thomas Iremonger, and the 
soul of Richard Fraunces, of Preston 
Bagot, admitted; fine 14s. and ib. of 
wax. 

(fo. xxix.) A.D. 1428. Thomas and 
Elizabeth Astwode, of Astwode Muserd, 
for themselves and parents, 40s. and 2b. 
of wax. 

(fo. xxx.) John and Matilda Robyns, 
of Lamcote; fine 13s. 4d. and 4 bushells 
of corn. 

John and Margaret Radley, alias Stokys, 
of Warwyck ; fine 4000 tiles. 

Robert Goderd, alias Mason, and 
Margaret, his wife; fine 6s. 8d. and one 
trough of stone. 

(fo. xxxi.) John Brasyer, son of Wil- 
liam Braysyer and Alice his wife, of 
Stratford; tine 1lb. of Saffron, 11b. pep- 
per, and 3s. 4d. in money. 

Margaret Lane, of Bischopiston, and 
the soul of William Lane; fine Gs. 8d. 
and lb. of corn, and 11b. of wax. 

(fo. xxxiii) a.p. 1429, William and 
Cecilia Staton, of Whatcote, and the 
souls of Ralph and Felicia Staton ; fine 
20s, and 4 quarter of corn, and after 
his decease 6s. 8d. more. 

William Rogger, alias Hopper, and 
Agnes his wife; fine 26s. 8d. and to 
bring a handkerchief, yearly, at the Com- 
munion, until the 26s. 8d. is paid. 

(fo. xxxiv.) Eminencia Chebuere, of 
Petworth, and the soul of Rose her 
parent ; fine 1 lead containing 7 bushels 
troy weight, 1 brass pot, price 13s. 4d. and 
1 basin with washing place or lavatory. 

William Tommis, of Petworth, an 
unmarried man; fine 20s. 10d. and for 
his wife, if he takes one, 6s. 10d. more. 

(fo. xxxv.) A.D. 1430. Henry and Mar- 
garet Lyttelton, of Handy; fine 20 
quarters of lime. 

Lady Johanna Clopton ; fine one ca- 
nopy. 

Robert and Johanna Page, of Wolford ; 
fine 13s. 4d. and 4 bushels of corn, and 
4 bushels of malt. 

(fo. xxxviij.) aA.p. 1431. Hugh Clonne, 
Master of the school of Stratford ; fine 
10s. 

(fo. xl.) A.p. 1431. Thomas At-Wode de 
la Wyche, and the soul of his mother ; 
fine three quarters of salt. 

(fo. xlii.) aA.p. 1436. Thomas Trevet, 
of Gloucester, pardoner, and Isold, his 
wife, admitted ; fine 20s. and 20d. to the 
light. 

William and Alice Purdon, of Clyfford, 
13s. 4d. and 10d. to the light, and 4 
bushels of corn. 

(fo. xliy.) A.p. 1437. John and Mar- 
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garet Hudde, of Wyklysford, and the 
soul of John Smyth, of the same; fine 
1 pair of vestments and one chalice in 
the chapel, in the hands of John Palmer, 
Chaplain. 

(fo. xlv.) A.D. 1438. Thomas and Alice 
Trewman of Tedington ; fine 10s. anda 
woollen cloth. 

(fo. xlvi.) A.D. 1439. Margaret Bartil- 
lot, of Wilneford, and the soul of Richard 
Bartillot, her husband ; fine 4s. and four 
silver spoons, given to Mr John Webbe. 

(fo. xlviii.) a.p. 1440. Richard and 
Alice Westynton, of Stratford ; fine 6s. 8d. 
and 20d. to the light, and an alabaster 
image. 

John and Margaret Colyer of the Fo- 
rest of Fakynham; fine 6s. 8d. and 1 
beast at the next Communion, and one 
every year after for four years. 

(fo. xlix.) John Wydbury, Rector of 
the Church of Stretton; fine 6 quarters 
of barley, price 16s. 

(fo. 1.) a.p. 1441. Thomas Leeke, 
Master of the Gilde, ordered to rebuild 
the Gilde’s house, in High-street, within 
one year, to which he consented. 

(fo. li.) John and Margery Bultys of 
Tutebarowe ; fine one pair of vestments 
for the use of the Chapel 

Richard and Katharine Dowle of Ip- 
persley ; fine 2000 laths, price 10s. 

(fo. lvii.) A.D. 1443. William Pyers, son 
of Robert Pyers, of Thornbury, and 
Emmot, and the souls of Robert and 
Johanna Pyers; fine a hogshead of red 
wine. 

(fo. lix.) John Rawlin, eremit of the 
Chapel of the Blessed Mary Magdalen, 
at the end of Stratford bridge. 


This entry proves that there was a 
bridge, and a chapel at the end of it, 
48 years before the present bridge was 
erected. 


Symon and Agnes Hykks of Aston ; 
fine one hogshead of white wine. 

(fo. xv.) A.p. 1446. Johanna Clopton, 
formerly servant of John Hannys ; fine 
3s. 4d. and one brass pot price 3s. 4d. 

Christiana Coton, otherwise called 
Christiana the Hermit, of Stratford ; 
fine 6s. 8d. and 10d. to the light. 

(fo. Ixvii.) a.p. 1448. William and Chris- 
tiana Lyllynge of Bristol, merchant, and 
the soul of Jone his mother; fine one 
hogshead of red wine, and 1 cwt. rosin, 
price together 24s 

George and Agnes Roche of Bristol, 
merchant ; fine one hogshead of wine, 
price 20s. 

(fo. Ixix.) a p. 1449. John and Agnes 
Swyfte, jun. of Grafton; fine ten copul 
of ewes and lambes. 

John and Matilda Baker, alias Botiller, 


Gilde of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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of Stratford, 16s. and he to have a hood 
given him prima facie. 

(fo. Ixx) a.p. 1450. Richard Aubrey 
of Coventry, glazier, and Agnes, his 
wife, are received into the fraternity of 
the Gilde, and their fines remitted by the 
Council of the Gilde. 

John Goode, of Coventry, glazier, and 
Margaret his wife, are received into the 
fraternity of the Gilde, and their fines 
remitted by the Council of the Gilde. 


No reason is assigned for the re- 
mission of the fines of these glaziers ; 
but those Antiquaries who have read 
Dugdale’s account of the painted glass 
formerly in the chapel window, will 
be at no loss to surmise a reason for 
the introduction of such useful cha- 
racters into the fraternity. 


(fo. Ixxi.) a.p. 1451. John Aldewyn- 
kel of Peterborough, Mercer; fine a 
cloth of red palle. 

(fo. Ixxiii.) A.p. 1453. Robert Wyncote, 
Scolemayster, of Stratford ; fine 6s. 8d. 
and 10d. for the light. 

(fo. Ixxiv.) a.p. 1454. Henry Newport, 
alias Brewis, of Daventre, Fishmonger, 
and Joanna his wife admitted. He gave 
as a fine a lavatre with 4 cocks, for the 
use of the Chaplains and others to wash at. ° 

(fo. Ixxv.) a.p. 1455. The souls of 
Richard and Alice Cook of Intebarowe, 
to be prayed for for the space of 30 
years ; fine 6s. 8d. 

(fo. Ixxx.) a.p. 1458. John and Jo- 
anna Stanley, of Bristol, Merchant ; 
fine six silver spoons, one gilt. 

John Hannys, Master, gave and paid 
to the Gilde for the fine for the souls of 
Richard and Agnes Hannys, of Hulcote, 
his parents, 2 silver spoons. 

(fo. Ixxxiii.) a.p. 1463. William Wil- 
lys of Bloxham, Chaplain, admitted; and 
for his fine gives 4/. and a missal, 
price 52. 

(fo. Ixxxiv.) a.p. 1464. Thomas and 
Agnes Grene, of Stratford, broker ; fine 
13s. 4d. and 20d. for the light; of which 
the said Thomas to have the said sum in 
regard to the reparation of his house in 
which he lives, called Paynes Place. 

(fo. xcii.) a.p. 1470. Thomas Throg- 
morton, gent. Seneschal of Stratford, and 
Margaret his wife admitted ; fine 15s. 

Robert Wonley of Coventre, Merchant 
of the staple of Calais, and Matilda his 
wife ; fine 15s. 

Robert Tate and John Tate, his brother, 
of London, Merchant of the staple of 
Calais ; fine 20s. 

Hugh Clopton of London, Merchant ; 
fine 10s. 

Thomas fiabyan of London, Merchant, 
and Margaret his wife, fine lis. 
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(fo. xeviii.) A.D. 1472. John Whythede, 
hermit of the chapel of the blessed Mary 
Magdalene of Stratford ; fine 6s. 8d. 

(fo. xcix.) A.D. 1473. Thomas Caunter, 
monitor of the school, and Alice his 
wife ; fine 13s. 4d. 

(fo. civ.) A.D. 1474. The soul of Thomas 
Decon of Stamford, pewterer; fine 7 
pewter dishes, and 10 pewter saucers. 

(fo. cvii.) A.D. 1477. Richard Fox, 
Grammar Master and Bachelor of Arts, 
now of Stratford; fine Gs. 8d. 

(fo. cix.) A.D. 1478 John Hues of 
Stratford, and the soul of Elizabeth his 
wife, and their parents; fine, a shop in 
the middle rowe, to remain to the Gilde 
after his death. 

(fo. cxi.) A.D. 1479. Sir'Thomas Lytel- 
ton, Justice of the King’s Bench, admit- 
ted ; fine 6s. 8d. 

(fo. cxiiij.) A.D. 1480. Thomas Payne, 
Cooke ; fine 6s. 8d. It is concluded by 
the Master and Aldermen that Thomas 
Payne shall be the Master Cooke at the 
Communion every year, as long as he is 
able to work. 

(fo. cxviij.) A.D. 1483. Sir William 
Smith, Bachelor of Arts and grammar 
master pro tempore; fine 6s. 8d. 

(fo. exxiiij.) a.pD. 1490. Sir Richard 
Whateley, Master of Arts, and the souls 
of Philip and Elizabeth his parents, and 
of Elizabeth, Jone, Alice, and William, 
his sisters and brother; fine 1 pair of 
black velvet vestments. 


(fo. cxxvij.) A.D. 1491. The soul of 
William Pynke, formerly husband to 
Margaret Pynke, of Wallesley ; fine a 
pan containing 21 gallons. 

(fo. cxxviii.) A.p. 1492. Margery More 
of Ryon Clifford, and the soul of John 
More, her former husband, and Isabell 
their daughter ; fine a black cow. 

(fo. cxxix.) Sir Henry Barnes, Chap- 
lain of the Gilde and Master of the 
school; fine 6s. 8d. 

(fo. exlj.) A.p. 1497. John Buttelen, 
hermite of the chapel of the blessed 
Mary Magdalen of Stratford ; fine 6s. 8d. 
and 20d. 

(fo. clxxj.) a.p. 1530. Sir Humphry 
Guynysoye, Knight, one of the King’s 
Judges, is elected into this fraternity ; 
fine 6s. 8d. 


In addition to the foregoing notes 
of entries in the Stratford Gilde 
Ledger, many others might be here 
given, which show the respectability, 
magnitude, and consequent import- 
ance and influence of this very an- 
cient and once flourishing fraternity ; 
a fraternity which, at one period of 
its history, enrolled among its mem- 
bers the names of persons of the 
greatest distinction and celebrity in 
the surrounding country ; but a list of 
these would now be of less interest to 
general readers than to the local anti- 
quary. Tuomas FIsHEr. 





REMARKS ON THE CURRENCY, 
IN A LETTER TO THE RT. HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. BY YLLOSS. 


THE ingenuousness with which, 
when you were introducing the Bill 
for terminating the Restriction Act, 
you took shame to yourself for having 
supported that measure, makes me 
think the following attempt to excul- 
pate your former conduct will not be 
ungratifying to you if it should prove 
successful, and that with the same 
openness to conviction you will pay 
deliberate attention to a narrative 
drawn up to justify your father’s pre- 
dilections, by vindicating his friend Mr. 
Pitt as a financier, against the misre- 
presentations of Mr. Huskisson. The 
manifest object of that unfortunate 
gentleman, in his pamphlet of 1810, 
was to facilitate his own return to 
office by flattering the private senti- 
ments of Lord Liverpool, for which 
purpose the reputation of his father’s 
rival in the Cabinet, the patron of Mr. 
Huskisson, was sacrificed as a peace 


offering. The basis of Mr. Huskis- 
son’s pamphlet is a rechauffé of the 
delusions in the Report drawn up by 
the first Earl of Liverpool in 1798, 
and published by him several years 
after, under the title of a Letter to the 
King on the Coins of the Realm. This 
Report was directly opposed to the 
views and measures of Mr. Pitt; it 
attributed the difficulties of the Bank 
to an excess of paper currency. The 
Earl claimed to himself the merit of 
having been instrumental in suppress- 
ing the circulation of small notes 
during the American war; he added, 
it had been thought the prohibition 
ought to have included five-pound 
notes. By locking up the resources 
of the Empire, his Lordship seems to 
have contributed materially towards 
what is now generally called a great 
national benefit, getting rid of America. 

A Report containing such views, 
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was inconsistent with Mr. Pitt’s de- 
termination to persevere in a more 
arduous contest, on the necessity of 
which opinions remain divided. It 
must be admitted that if Lord Liver- 
pool’s Report had been acted upon 
immediately, instead of having its be- 
nefits reservéd for the conclusion of 
the war, we could not have been so 
lavish in our expenditure of blood and 
treasure, and should not have to re- 
proach ourselves for the march to Paris. 

The task of rejecting Lord Liver- 
pool’s Report, was undertaken for Mr. 
Pitt by a high Jaw officer, who could 
not be divested of his functions by the 
Peer who held the key of the Cabinet. 
Immediately after the shock of his 
discomfiture, for which we have been 
subjected by his son to so long a pe- 
nance, this personal friend and most 
confidential servant of the King be- 
came incapacitated (as we are told by 
himself) from attending to public bu- 
siness ; the few exertions of which he 
was at length capable, when his life 
verged toward its close, were devoted 
to preparing his Report for the press, 
and dedicating to the King as his last 
service. He had resigned his seat at 
the Board of Trade, where the views 
of Mr. Pitt were acted upon by Mr. 
George Rose. The ruling passion 
which the Earl felt so strong at the 
near prospect of death, did not expire 
with him; passing over to his son it 
soon attained despotic sway, for Mr. 
Pitt had also ended his earthly career, 
and it appears his mantle was buried 
with him. 

In establishing the authority of the 
Liverpool opinions, which has not 
been relaxed by the change in our po- 
litical system, the lead was taken by a 
Stock Jobber, who did not suspect he 
was applauded by the prime minister 
while he assailed the validity of our 
paper currency, hoping to promote his 
own speculations by lowering the pub- 
lic funds. The more powerful effect 
of Mr. Huskisson’s pamphlet arose 
from assumptions which have obtain- 
ed almost universal assent, although 
they are at variance with truth and 
common sense. The following is the 
manner in which Mr. Huskisson stated 
the first and most popular of the false 
maxims in his pamphlet. ‘‘ Suppose 
the currency of a country to consist of 
gold—if the quantity of gold in such 
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a country should be increased, the 
quantity of other articles and the de- 
mand for them remaining the same, the 
value of any given commodity, mea- 
sured in the coin of that country, would 
be increased, or in other words the 
relative value of gold to other commo- 
dities would be decreased in the same 
proportion.” The notion that prices 
are regulated by the quantity of goods 
and of money that are in a country, 
and not by the demand, is supposed to 
have been established as an axiom by 
the combined authority of Locke and 
Hume, who certainly appear to have 
entertained this opinion when they 
first contemplated the subject, but after 
further consideration its fallacy was 
admitted by each of them. Mr. Hume 
declared ‘‘ It is also evident that the 
prices do not so much depend on the 
absolute quantity of money and of 
goods that are in a country, as on that 
of the commodities that come or may 
come to market, and of the money that 
circulates.” Mr. Hume shewed that no 
increase in the quantity of money 
could raise prices unless it increased 
the demand. Mr. Locke had observed 
that the quantity of money necessary 
to trade, depended on the quickness 
of its circulation; he pointed out in 
what manner it was retarded by stops, 
and detained in standing pools. This 
being contrary to the practice, was 
beyond the comprehension of the great 
Stock Jobber before alluded to; he 
could not comprehend that money 
would allow itself to remain unem- 
ployed, and he argued that the effect 
of the same total or absolute quantity 
was uniformly the same; his success 
as a money dealer enabled him to 
make his friends and pupils among 
the Whigs, join with their political 
opponents in assenting to this Liver- 
pool maxim, which has become the 
fundamental principle of our legisla- 
tion on the Currency. In the history 
of commerce it appears that the trade 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which 
reduced our stock of the precious me- 
tals but accelerated their circulation, 
contributed more than the discovery 
of America to the rise of prices attri- 
buted to that cause. One of the great 
advantages of establishing the Bank 
was that it enabled us to send our 
silver to India ; strictly speaking, bank 
notes are not money, they are only 
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contrivances for accelerating the cir- 
culation of money. The vast accumu- 
lation of gold and silver in the Maho- 
metan empires have not been accom- 
panied by a proportionate rise of prices, 
because their circulation was very 
slow, the greater part being locked up. 
Neither is Mexico a dear country ; the 
profit on its mines depends on the 
cheapness of working them. 

Mr. Huskisson’s words represent 
gold and silver as having an innate, 
perhaps magnetic power of raising 
prices, the demand remaining the same ; 
he also supposed our paper currency 
had the same power, and his theory of 
its depreciation is founded on this as- 
sumption. ‘To corroborate his theory 
he found it convenient to assume that 
gold bullion was our sole legal mea- 
sure of value, for which purpose he 
identified coin with bullion, asserting 
‘there is not, neither can there be, 
any difference whatever between any 
given coin, and an uncoined piece of 
the same metal of equal weight and 
fineness, except that the quantity of 
the former is accurately ascertained, 
and publicly proclaimed to all the 
world by the stamp it bears.” Very 
nearly the same thing had been said 
by Locke, whose words were quoted 
in the Letter to the King, and declared 
to be eternally true; but the Earl pro- 
ceeded to mention occurrences in Mr. 
Locke’s day, which seemed to shew 
there may be other circumstances 
which regulate the value of coin as 
such, besides the intrinsic value of the 
metal it contains. It may perhaps be 
said the Earl’s words mark the dif- 
ference which makes Mr. Locke’s as- 
sertion true or not true. As bullion, 
any given weight of silver must pos- 
sess nearly the same value under every 
form, and Mr. Locke declared coin to 
be bullion of which the workmanship 
had no value, because no charge was 
made for it. In this manner he cor- 
rected the assertion by which he had 
misled Mr. Montague during the con- 
troversy with Mr. Lowndes. Mr. 
Locke admitted a difference might be 
made between coin and bullion, and 
he recommended that a charge should 
be made for the workmanship, as the 
only means of preventing the melting 
down of our coin. It is wonderful 
this recommendation from so high an 
authority should have remained so long 
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unnoticed. Mr. Huskisson’s asser- 
tion, that no difference can exist be- 
tween coin and bullion, is like identi- 
fying with a sword blade the material 
out of which it is made—a bar of steel. 
If, when the pupil of Mr. Pitt paid 
this homage to a bias of Lord Liver- 
pool, he had read the whole statement 
of Mr. Locke, to whom he particularly 
referred his readers, he may by his 
friends be commended for his subtlety 
and ingenuity, although his- enemies 
represent him as one of the meanest 
time-serving sycophants that ever ex- 
isted. By one daring political act, he 
certainly did assume a spirit of inde- 
pendence ; but his life paid forfeit for 
it shortly after, through his eagerness 
to be reconciled to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Who would be a political 
aspirant, if such are the difficulties 
and dangers of his task, and if dupli- 
city is to be his essential qualification ? 
Can Mr. Huskisson have been in ear- 
nest, when, to gratify Lord Liverpool, 
he outdid his father’s commendation 
of Mr. Locke’s fallacy, by converting 
itinto an absurdity? The intemperate 
zeal by which he endeavoured to prove 
his sincerity as a proselyte, caused him 
to be charged with apostacy by the 
truest friends of Mr. Pitt; but his er- 
rors and their motives were never pub- 
licly exposed during his lifetime. 
What was the powerful egis which 
afforded him shelter and protection? 
the solution must be sought among the 
sons of Oxford. If Mr. Huskisson 
had insisted that his silversmith ought 
to accept, in payment of a spoon, a 
lump of silver of equal weight and 
fineness, and had contended that there 
was not, neither could there be, any 
difference between them, excepting 
that the quantity of silver in the for- 
mer had been accurately ascertained, 
and publicly proclaimed to all the 
world by the stamp of the Goldsmith’s 
company,—what would have been the 
decision of Professors Senior and 
Whately on this parallel case? I shall 
have to shew the chief tendency of the 
Liverpool maxims is to raise the in- 
terest of money, for which reason 
they were adopted by the great (chris- 
tianized) Stock Jobber. The success 
of his speculations induced some of the 
most influential money-lenders to form 
a club, and establish a professorship 
in London under the sanction of his 
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name, and another professorship has 
been established at Oxford by one of 
them. The money-lenders expected to 
increase their influence by the Reform 
of Parliament, and laboured hard by 
personal exertions as well as pecuniary 
contributions ; but they owe their in- 
fluence principally to their success in 
rendering the aristocracy blind to their 
interests and rights as landowners; 
the result is, that some of the finest 
estates of staunch adherents of Lord 
Liverpool have been transferred to the 
money lenders. Have the friends of 
Lord Grey been more fortunate? A 
simple narrative of facts is able fully 
to controvert the false maxims which, 
under the specious title of political 
economy, form a part of public and 
general education. By this means I 
have compelled Professor Senior to 
abandon one of the Liverpool maxims, 
which formed the basis of his articles 
in the Quarterly Review, hostile to the 
agricultural interest. I have made 
him acknowledge in his Drummond 
Lectures the true principle of agricul- 
tural prosperity, the increase in the 
value of labour. 

It was by augmenting the demand 
for labour, our small-note currency in- 
creased the consumption and raised 
the price of corn. The truth of this 
the majority of the labourers through- 
out the greater part of England are 
able to testify. This digression I con- 
sidered necessary to point out the im- 
portance of the purpose for which this 
narrative is undertaken. Facts are the 
proper weapons to oppose to argument 
founded on ambiguous abstract maxims. 
It is therefore necessary to mention 
that Queen Elizabeth did make a 
charge for the workmanship of the 
shillings which constituted her pound 
sterling. She issued only sixty shil- 
ings in exchange for the 12 ounces of 
silver, which she coined into sixty-two 
shillings. Charles II. the founder of 
the Royal Society, abandoned this 
seignorage, probably at the instigation 
of some of his brother philosophers ; 
and the value of the shillings which, 
until the year 1816, continued to con- 
stitute the pound sterling, had ceased 
to be increased by the stamp when the 
charge for it was discontinued. 

This may be considered as an alter- 
ation of the standard of our measures 
,of value ; the cost price of our money 
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in bullion, which is the only principle 
whereby the uniformity of its value 
can be strictly maintained, waslessened 
to the extent of one-thirtieth part, by 
the abandonment of the seignorage. 
But if the value of our money ceased 
to be raised by the stamp, it continued 
to be sustained by it; this fact, which 
completely refutes his maxim, was ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Huskisson to be 
true with our gold coin, which did not 
cease to be a legal tender until it had 
undergone a dimunition of one per 
eent. Uponthesame principle, alight 
shilling was always worth as much as 
a heavy one us coin, as long as it was 
a legal tender—this did not escape the 
notice of Mr. Locke. It was neces- 
sary for Mr. Huskisson to consider our 
gold coin as bullion, or merchandise, 
whose workmanship had no value, and, 
without any regard to truth, to call it 
our sole legal measure ; because, if the 
shilling was a legal measure, the pound 
note was not depreciated so long as 
twenty shillings could be obtained for 
it, which was the case during the 
whole period of the Bank Restric- 
tion Act. 

At the time of its commencement, 
our light silver coin was a legal tender 
in all payments, as the Act of 1774, 
which restricted the use.of it to pay~ 
ments not exceeding 25l., had been 
allowed to expire in 1783. The noble 
author of the Letters onthe Coins seems 
to have recommended that measure, 
and wished to have it considered as an 
acknowledgment that the standard of 
our currency had been transferred 
from silver to gold, a delusion he 
strained to establish by the most futile 
reasoning. This alteration never was 
established by law until an act was 
passed in 1816, making gold our sole 
legal tender in all payments exceeding 
forty shillings, and until finally the 
circulation of all notes payable in 
silver was prohibited. The abolition 
of our ancient standard measure of 
value, is one of the grossest impositions 
that was ever practised by any minister 
upon the credulity of a nation. It is 
surprising that the falsehoods which 
were asserted for the purpose, should 
not have been immediately and gene- 
rally perceived ; it is mortifying to hear 
those falsehoods repeated for the pur- 
pose of silencing every remonstrance, 
and rejecting every petition. By as- 
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senting to his assumptions, Lord Wes- 
tern and Mr. Attwood justified the 
personal abuse with which Mr. Hus- 
kisson represented them, as recom- 
mending robbery when they asked re- 
dress for the real wrongs of their con- 
stituents. They calumniated Mr. Pitt’s 
measure, while they asked for a renewal 
of it; and attributed to your bill, 
which brought it to a termination, all 
the evils occasioned by Lord Liver- 
pool’s alteration of the standard. The 
coinage act of 1816, was the key- 
stone of the edifice to make room for 
which Lord Liverpool laboured so assi- 
duously to demolish the chief pillar of 
Mr. Pitt’s reputation as a financier ; 
it was the principal means of making 
our paper currency appear to be exces- 
sive, after it had carried us safely 
through the war. 

All the diminution in the value of 
property which ensued, appearsto Lord 
Liverpool to be only the evanescence 
of fallacious wealth acquired under a 
fraudulent system. The increase of 
our population, cultivation, and com- 
merce, he called over-population, over- 
production, and overtrading; these 
terms supplied him with a ready an- 
swer toallcomplaints. The alteration 
of the standard was particularly as- 
sisted by Mr. Huskisson’s asserting 
that the act of 1798 made gold our 
sole legal tender ; he said (p. 6), “‘ Las- 
sume as admitted, that in Great Bri- 
tain gold is the scale to which all prices 
are referred ; and since the 39th of the 
King, the sole legal tender, except for 
payments below 25/.”” He afterwards 
spoke of it as being in force when the 
restriction commenced, saying, ‘‘It 
made no alteration in the 39th of the 
King.” The fact is, that in 1798, by 
means of a great increase in our ex- 
portation of merchandise, to which an 
abundant paper currency had mate- 
rially contributed, as Mr. Pitt foretold 
it would, the value of our money in 
exchange with that of other countries, 
had risen above par, because they pur- 
chased, and had to pay fora greater 
amount of our goods than we pur- 
chased of their goods: the difference 
which we had to receive beyond what 
we had to pay, was sent us in bullion, 
which became a cheaper remittance 
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than bills of exchange on London, when 
they were selling at more than five per 
cent. above the par value of our money. 
Therefore the large importation of 
silver made it fall to the mint price, 
and 62 of our shillings, worn down 
below the weight of 10 ounces, became 
equal in value to 12 ounces of silver 
of equal fineness. This was a proper 
opportunity for a re-coinage. But Lord 
Liverpool, who was Chairman of the 
Committee, mixed up with his report 
a recommendation of the mischievous 
transfer of our standard, which was 
afterwards accomplished by his son in 
1816, in conformity with a crude sug- 
gestion of Adam Smith. This whim, 
together with his animadversions on 
our paper currency, caused his report 
to be rejected. 

In the mean time, as a preliminary 
for the re-coinage, the act of 1774 was 
revived; but the avowed object of it, 
imprest on the title, was only to pre- 
vent the importation of light silver 
coin ; it imposed no limitation on the 
use or circulation of full-weight silver. 
It declared a pound troy to be the pro- 
per weight of 62 shillings, and they 
were not to circulate at a less weight 
for payments exceeding 25/. This re- 
straint upon silver coin was not so 
severe as that to which gold was sub- 
ject. How then can it be said it gave 
a preference to the latter, and made it 
our standard or principal measure? 
It was necessary to check the importa- 
tion and circulation of light silver, be- 
cause government would have to give 
full-weight coin for it after the re- 
coinage. By this practice, the govern- 
ment had constantly sustained the value 
of the shilling as coin, and maintained 
the par of our exchange with foreign 
countries, in which 62 shillings were 
always computed as equal in value to 
a pound of bullion, because this was 
the cost price below which their quan- 
tity could not be increased. Sixty- 
two shillings could not be obtained at 
the Mint for less than 12 ounces of 
silver; accordingly this became their 
value in bullion, whenever it was neces- 
sary for other countries to purchase 
them with bullion, as was the case in 
the year 1798. 
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Mr. Urpan, Brook-street, 

A COPY of a Letter of mine, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, having 
found its way, without my knowledge, 
into your Magazine, 1 owe it to the 
gentleman, ‘‘ the Editor of Lowth,”’ as 
he calls himself, as well as to myself, 
to notice the observations which he 
has made respecting those ‘‘ facts 
which involve,”” he says, ‘‘ more or 
less directly every statement of im- 
portance in that letter.” 

I have stated that the copy of my 
letter was sent to you without my 
permission, because the second head 
of the Editor’s complaint may well have 
arisen, in part, from the word ‘‘ swear”’ 
having been printed in capital letters. 
This would not have been the case 
had the copy been furnished by me. 
For neither in the original letter, nor 
in the copy which any gentleman re- 
ceived from me, was that word, or any 

art of the sentence to which it be- 
ongs, scored under, or distinguished 
any way to show that peculiar stress 
was laid upon it: for the truth is, I 
designed only to convey the impres- 
sions which [ had from the various 
statements the Editor, both in 
writing and in print, that he felt 
perfect confidence in his own opinion 
respecting the Bishop’s handwriting. 
I had not before me at the time the 
sentence quoted by the Editor: and 1 
readily admit that I ought to have used 
the word ‘‘speak’’ instead of ‘swear ;”’ 
and with this substitution of that 
one word for the other, my statement 
will be quite correct. I must add, 
that I said the words in no invidious 
sense ; and the Editor is undoubtedly 
entitled to any benefit that he can 
derive from this correction of my 
statement. 

On the other four heads of com- 
plaint I cannot give the Editor the 
same Satisfaction; and the statement 
which he compels me to make will be 
painful to me, considering the station 
he holds as a Minister of the Church 
of England, and not very pleasant to 
him. 

1. He complains that I informed the 
Archbishop that he had asserted in 
print, that from twenty-five to thirty 
volumes of MS. annotations had been 
sold by auction by the Bishop’s repre- 
sentatives. He should, to quote me 
accurately, have stated, that I re- 
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presented him as ‘“‘ having asserted 
(to me) as he has since done in 
print.” I am further accused of repre- 
senting him as having said, ‘“ that 
these two MS. volumes of Sermons 
might have been amongst them.” 
He then refers to a printed letter, to 
show that “‘the number specified by 
him was eight lots, and that no men- 
tion was made of the two (vols. of) 
Sermons, as supposed to have existed 
among them; on the contrary, they 
are distinctly described as composed 
exclusively of ‘‘ annotations and re- 
marks.” [ will now state my authority 
for having so informed the Archbishop; 
and lest it should appear incredible 
that an Editor should so soon have 
forgotten what he has written as well 
as printed, I have shown to the prin- 
ter of your miscellany, the passage 
in the Editor’s letter, which I am 
about to quote. On the 22d of April, 
1834, the Editor sent to me a letter, 
containing the following statement : 


‘“*You say you know that nothing 
would have tempted the Bishop’s de- 
scendants to have parted with such docu- 
ments. Here, again, I can by no means 
coincide with your belief. Why else did 
the Bishop’s family submit by public 
auction at Mr. Evans’s, in the year 1823, 
not only the general library of their an- 
cestor, but his own copies of his own 
publications, &c.; and what is most of 
all to the purpose, from twenty to thirty 
volumes of MS. annotations and re- 
marks, drawn up in the course of his 
reading, in the handwriting of the Bishop 
himself. Mr. Thorpe’s Catalogue for the 
following year was full of the spoils, 
printed and MS. collected from that 
sale, and others were dispersed among 
other booksellers. Does this look like 
that tenacious regard for the Bishop’s 
remains of which you speak? Does it 
not rather afford by no means an impro- 
bable surmise, that the Sermons in ques- 
tion may have escaped from the hands of 
the Bishop’s family not altogether with- 
out their consent ? ”’ 


So much for what the Editor has 
written to me. What has he stated 
in print? Why, in the second page 
of the Memoir, he says, in a note: 
It is a circumstance much to be 
regretted, that a variety of unpub- 
lished MSS. (not MS. annotations) 
both of the Bishop and his father 
were sold by auction, together with 
the family wes in 1823.” He 

3 
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further states, in the printed letter to 
which he himself refers, that these 
MS. annotations consisted of eight lots. 
Can any man doubt, who reads these 
MS. and printed statements of the 
Editor, that they relate to the same 
MS. annotations and MSS., and to the 
same sale? If I had charged the 
Editor with a discrepancy between his 
written and printed statement, the 
one describing volumes, the other lots, 
should I not have been told that I was 
guilty of a most unworthy quibble; for 
that the larger number of volumes 
might well have been comprised, as is 
usual, in the smaller number of lots? 
Am I then to be charged with assert- 
ing falsely that the number stated by 
the Reverend Editor to be sold, was 
from twenty-five to thirty volumes of 
MS. annotations? And even his as- 
sertions in writing and in print con- 
fined ‘‘ exclusively to annotations and 
remarks ?”” And is it true that these 
two MS. volumes of Sermons were not 
mentioned? But to show how well 
founded was this surmise of the Editor, 
that these MS. Sermons might “ have 
escaped not altogether without the con- 
sent of the family,” he has made it ne- 
cessary for me to expose the following 
statementof his inthe same lettertome. 
He says, ‘“‘ The Sermons in question 
were offered for public sale by auc- 
tion at Mr. Sotheby’s, in 1830 or 1831.” 
It is scarcely credible, but I have been 
informed and believe, that each of 
these assertions is an error, arising, no 
doubt, from some strange misinforma- 
tion ; that they were not sold by pub- 
lic auction, but privately; nor at Mr. 
Sotheby’s, but at Mr. Baynes’s; nor 
in 1830 or 1831, but in the year 1819. 
It is this last error which alone 
is of importance, because that year 
preceded by four years the sale of any 
one volume of the Bishop’s books, his 
son being then living, and destroys 
altogether the Editor’s invidious sur- 
mise; and it shows the looseness of 
this gentleman’s assertions, when cast- 
ing imputations on others. I have 
also been told, and believe, that the 
price put by Mr. Baynes on these MS. 
volumes of Sermons, was ten times 
less than he would have required of a 
purchaser, if he had concurred with 
the Editor in thinking them the Ser- 
mons of Bishop Lowth. 

3. With respect to the third com- 
plaint, I find, by the Editor ’s own 
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showing, that I have nothing to cor- 
rect. I presume I am not to be 
called to account for what he is 
pleased to denominate a ‘‘ typographi- 
cal oversight.’ For he asserts, with a 
boldness that must surprise those who 
possess his volume, that the titles are 
not cancelled. And to prove this as- 
sertion, he refers to the text of his 
Memoir in page 2, in which it is nar- 
rated, neither in the form nor charac- 
ter of a title, that, of the ten Sermons, 
the former six were delivered at St. 
James’s church, London; the latter 
four in that of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields ; a statement with the omission 
of which I never charged the Editor. 
The title prefixed to the MS. Sermons 
is admitted to be ‘* Sermons preached 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (or St. 
James’s) by Robert Lowth, D.D., 
1767.” But the title prefixed to the 
Ten Sermons in the usual place, the 
blank page which precedes them, is 
‘** Ten Sermons of Bishop Lowth, now 
first printed from the original Manu- 
scripts,’ omitting altogether the date 
1767, and the other suspicious circum- 
stances attending such a designation 
ofabishop. I used therefore the word 
cancelled, I conceive, quite correctly. 
And I should feel myself justified in 
repeating my assertion as far as re- 
spects any copy of the volume which 
I have yet seen. Indeed, I called at 
the respectable publishers of this vo- 
lume, desiring to see a copy, and 
telling my reason ; and the copy pro- 
duced was, like every other I have seen, 
without the correction of this strange 
“* typographical oversight,”’ which is of 
so much importance with respect to 
the genuineness of these Sermons. 
But the Rev. Editor thinks it im- 
portant to his case to represent me as 
incompetent to form a judgment on 
comparative handwriting, because the 
title-pages to these MS. volumes 
are quite evidently written by a dif- 
ferent person. Now I do not pretend 
to any particular skill in this respect— 
fortunately it was not required in this 
case—but I have no where asserted 
that the title and the rest of the MSS. 
were written by the same person, or 
that all the pages of the MSS. were 
written by the same hand; but what I 
have maintained and still maintain 
successfully, as 1 know, is, that not 
one word in those volumes was written 
by Bishop Lowth. And is it the 
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Editor who reproaches me with not 
seeing the dissimilarity of writing in 
these volumes, when [| have it under 
his own hand that they “‘ were prepared 
for the press by the Bishop’s own 
hand,” and when, neither in writing 
nor in print, has he alluded to any 
difference of writing in different parts 
of the MSS.? And was it quite cor- 
rect, after being aware of this circum- 
stance, not to state plainly that the 
assertion that the Sermons were 
preached any where by Bishop Lowth, 
was not in his handwriting ? 

4. In his fourth complaint the 
Editor states, that I represent him as 
“having first suppressed the date, and 
then assigned the period of the Ser- 
mons to Bishop Lowth’s possession of 
the Seeof London.” The words first and 
then are used not correctly, and I know 
not for what purpose. A reference to 
my letter will show that I narrated 
the substance of what had passed 
between the Editor and myself, and 
laid stress on his assertion, that the 
Sermons were preached by the Bishop 
while in the See of London. And 
this assertion I made first (if that is 
of any consequence), and before I re- 
ferred at all to the date or the omission 
of it. I then contrasted the assertion 
of the MSS. that the Sermons were 
preached in 1767, when the Bishop 
held the See of Oxford, with the Edi- 
tor’s assertion to me, which was as 
follows, in a letter written on the 14th 
April, 1834: ‘‘ With respect to the 
portion now first printed, it consists of 
ten Sermons, preached by the Bishop 
while in the See of London, at two of 
the principal churches of the metro- 
polis.” These two statements ap- 
peared to me then, as they do now, 
quite irreconcileable with each other ; 
and either the oneorthe other could not 
be true. Butthe Editor has, it seems, 
now contradicted in print his own as- 
sertion to me in writing, by adding to 
the correction of his ‘‘ typographical 
oversight” the words “‘ while his Lord- 
ship held the See of Oxford.” So 
he now compels me to state, that the 
contradiction is no longer between his 
assertions and those of the MSS., but 
between the Editor’s letter to me and 
his corrected statement to the public. 
Can both his own assertions be true? 
Are either of them so? 

5. The Editor lastly complains, that 
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I “inform His Grace that the Rev. 
Peter Hall has represented himself to 
be a sounder theologian than Bishop 
Lowth.” I have made no such state- 
ment. In this case again the Editor 
does not choose to quote me accu- 
rately. My statement was, and is, 
not that he “ represented himself,’ 
but that he ‘‘ evidently supposes him- 
self to be.” Whether this be or be 
not a fair inference, I leave others to 
judge; but when a gentleman, a 
Theologian by profession, pronounces 
judgment, and in the tone assumed by 
this comparatively young divine, on 
another, almost as eminent as him- 
self, as deficient both in theology and 
in faith, can it be supposed that he 
thinks himself equally deficient in 
either? 1 find the Editor’s work in 
so few hands, that I think it neces- 
sary, in consequence of this last com- 
plaint, to give a specimen to those 
who may not see his volume, of the 
Christian humility with which this 
Rev. Gentleman ‘‘judges another man’s 
servant.” In the same page in which 
he professes ‘‘ to do tardy justice to 
the memory of one of the most fa- 
mous of the sons of Wykeham, by 
rescuing his forgotten relics,’ he uses 
the following words: ‘‘ Of the funda- 
mental doctrine of Christian faith, the 
glory of God, manifested in the salva- 
tion of his people by the blood of 
Christ, we hear but too little, even in 
his best and latest sermons!’ Is it 
credible that this should be stated by 
a Divine who has never seen one more 
of his Sermons than the eight which 
he has re-published, and which were 
all delivered on occasions of Charities, 
Visitations, Assizes, the 30th of Ja- 
nuary, and Ash-Wednesday ; though 
he has published, as the Bishop’s, ten 
spurious sermons, from which he de- 
duces the same heavy imputations. 
He immediately follows the passage 
last quoted, by the ensuing words. 
‘* A profound veneration for the subli- 
mity of the Word of God, especially 
the mysterious and solemn language 
of prophecy, may be sometimes found 
to exalt the capacities of the mind, 
without either purifying the corrup- 
tions of human will, or softening the 
asperities of human temper.” 1 say 
nothing of this most extraordinary 
opinion, but I must observe that this 
‘ asperity of temper” is thus insi- 
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nuated against this Bishop, by a per- 
son as ignorant of his character as he 
has proved himself to be of his person 
and handwriting; and in despite of 
the high testimony of one who knew 
him intimately, and to whom he was 
recommended by those very virtues of 
which it is thus posthumously attempt- 
ed to deprive him. I refer to that 
character of him by Bishop Porteus, 
which, having been printed by the 
Editor, might well have corrected the 
uncharitable imputations in which he 
has thought fit to indulge. 


‘¢ With such various and distinguished 
talents in almost every branch of litera- 
ture, with a conduct perfectly inoffensive 
and irreproachable, with a temper natu- 
rally mild and even, with manners most 
gentle, unassuming, and conciliating, it 
can be no wonder,"’ &c. 


I thus finally take my leave of the 
work of this—can I say, as has been 
said of the object of his calumnies, 
“unassuming” editor? Others, how- 
ever, 1 trust, will yet call upon him 
to explain what he means by a state- 
ment in this Magazine of Sept. 1834, 
to which he himself refers, and in 
which is the following most mysterious 
passage : 

‘‘ Tt was not until I had made a promise 
to abstain from entering overmuch into the 
particulars of Bishop Lowth’s biography, 
that His Grace’s apprehensions for the 
dignity of the See of London, were abated.”’ 

In using these “‘ voces ambiguas,”’ 
he might be deemed to allude even to 
dishonest or immoral actions. I trust 
therefore it will be required of him to 
state plainly what promise was ever 
enacted and made, and to what act of 
Bishop Lowth’s life he alludes, that 
could in any way have affected ‘‘ the 
dignity of the See of London?’ 

Yours, &c. 
W. Srurces Bourne. 





Mr. Ursan, 

HAVING been precluded, by acci- 
dental circumstances, from perusing 
your valuable Miscellany for a con- 
siderable time, I was not till recently 
aware of the publication of a letter in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of Septem- 
ber last, from the ‘‘ Editor of Lowth,”’ 
as he is pleased to designate himself. 
The statements of the writer appeared 
to demand an immediate reply, for the 
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insertion of which I was prepared to 
trespass once more on your indulgence. 
A letter, however, in the mean time, 
addressed by Mr. Sturges Bourne to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, antici- 
pated my arguments; and by a com- 
munication from ‘‘ The Editor of 
Lowth,”’ inthe last Magazine, it should 
seem that he no longer contends for 
the identity of the writingof ‘‘the MS. 
Sermons of Bishop Lowth.” 

It is therefore unnecessary to dwell 
on the extraordinary reasoning in his 
former letter, such as ‘‘ The constant 
tradition of the identity of the MS. 
Sermons.” Tradition! respecting ten 
ordinary parochial sermons preached 
70 years ago in two London churches! 
Or the want of ‘‘ ostensible purpose” 
in-any man to attribute their Sermons 
falsely to the Bishop. What! Have 
those who sell Sermons, either in MS. 
or print, no interest in ascribing them 
to an eminent author? The know- 
ledge of the parishioners is also added. 
May we ask who is the parishioner 
now living who ever saw Bishop 
Lowth in the pulpit? 

We know what must be the opinion 
of every man who has read these spu- 
tious Sermons. We need therefore 
only refer those who may still have 
any doubts, to the internal evidence 
which they afford. But if style, &c. 
is to be put out of the question, ac- 
cording to the Editor, perhaps he will 
allow grammar to be some criterion of 
Lowth’s writings? Does he then think 
he would have used the word ‘ sure” 
as an adverb? Matters of ¢aste are 
also, it seems, proscribed by the Edi- 
tor; otherwise it might be asked whe- 
ther the Bishop would have used the 
expression of ‘‘ spewing up the price of 
innocent blood ?” 

Leaving these matters therefore as 
no longer in dispute, it is necessary to 
advert to a much more serious subject, 
because if there be a man in the 
country, except the said Editor, who 
would defame the Bishop’s character, 
that man might indulge his dispostion 
to any extent, under the obscure and 
mysterious insinuations contained in 
the following paragraph, which I can- 
not pass over without the most un- 
qualified reprobation. 

The Editor states, ‘‘ 1 have the best 
authority for suspecting that it was 
not only the reserve of Bishop Lowth’s 
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family, but also the scruples of Bishop 
Porteus’s successor”’ (by the successor 
of Dr. Porteus is meant to be desig- 
nated, not his immediate successor, 
but the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) ‘‘ which prevented the pub- 
lication alluded to. And it was not 
till [ had made a promise in that quar- 
ter, to abstain from entering over- 
much into the particulars of Bishop 
Lowth’s biography, that his Grace’s 
apprehensions for the dignity of the 
See of London were abated.” 

Now, sir, I ask, would not any of 
the most sanguine admirers of the 
Bishop’s genius and character be pre- 
pared to expect some disclosure so 
startling, some act so degrading, as to 
prove fatal to his reputation? I ask, 
what was this act of Bishop Lowth, 
which was so to affect the dignity of 
the See of London? Was there in 
fact any promise exacted on this oc- 
casion by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or given by the ‘‘ Editor of 
Lowth,” of the tendency stated by 
that gentleman? Did indeed any con- 
versation, or discussion, as might be 
inferred, take place between him and 
the Archbishop, respecting the ‘ par- 
ticularity of Bishop Lowth’s bio- 
graphy?” 

I think, sir, you will feel some sur- 
prise at the boldness of this charge on 
Bishop Lowth’s character —at the 
hollowness of this insinuation, when I 
assert—without fear of contradiction, 
and can establish uNDENIABLY, that 
the distinguished Prelate, to whom the 
editor imparted his intention, express- 
ed nothing that could warrant such a 
conclusion; his Grace’s reply being 
a brief one in writing, simply con- 
taining a caution, customary with him 
when consulted on such occasions, 
against the posthumous publication of 
papers, which the author had not in- 
tended for the public eye, and a re- 
commendation to avoid the ‘‘ Warbur- 
tonian controversy.” 

This, then, is the amount of the 
Archbishop’s apprehensions, a caution 
against the publication of private let- 
ters on trivial subjects, and an expres- 
sion of opinion, that it would be better 
to allow an angry correspondence be- 
tween two eminent men, which took 
place before Lowth was on the Bench, 
to be buried in oblivion; and it is 
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scarcely possible to imagine that such 
an admonition could be distorted, not 
only into an intimation that the par- 
ticulars of the Bishop’s biography 
would not bear the test of publicity, 
but would even cast discredit on the 
dignity of the See of London. 

I now leave the Editor to his own 
feelings. If indeed he has, in the 
judgment of your readers, sustained his 
assertions, let him enjoy the triumph 
of having stigmatized a Prelate, who 
had deserved so highly of the public 
and of the church, as ‘‘the warlike 
Metropolitan ;”” and of having been 
influenced by the ambition of victory 
to conduct his argument in a manner 
little consonant to his professions of 
** that veneration which had inspired 
him, even in early life, with the de- 
sire of doing an act of tardy justice to 
his memory ;” an act, be it observed, 
which ‘‘he was prepared to believe 
would evince his gratitude in the form 
most acceptable to the college of Win- 
ton, as a tribute to the fame of one of 
the most illustrious of her sons.” 

Yours, &c. 
VERAX. 
Mr. Ursan, 

THE notice taken in your last num- 
ber (pp. 294-5) of the lately published 
Rules for the Ovidian Distich, may 
justify the calling of your attention to 
a piece of literary history apparently 
very little known. 

In the Preface to those Rules, * Mi- 
cyllus”’ is mentioned as “ the friend of 
Melancthon.” And so he certainly 
was, to an extent and depth of attach- 
ment on both sides; which, while it 
shows the benevolence of Melanc- 
thon’s nature, ought to give some dis- 
tinction to Micyllus also, as the object 
of such a man’s affection and esteem. 

Camerarius, the common friend of 
those excellent persons, in his Life of 
*‘the most amiable of the Reformers,” 
published within the year (1560) of 
Melancthon’s death, devotes part of 
one chapter (the viith) to Micyllus’s 
memory, Jacobi Micylli mors: from 
which, amongst other things, itappears, 
that accomplished scholar (though of 
a family called Melcher or Moltzer) 
derived another surname—that by 
which he is known—from a singular 
cause enough. 
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At Erfurt, in Thuringia, where Ca- 
merarius was his schoolfellow, in a 
scenic representation of Lucian’s ce- 
lebrated dialogue, Micyllus and the 
Cock, our young student, it seems, 
personated the former of those cha- 
racters so cleverly, that he got the ap- 
pellation of Micyllus at the time: 
and he never either lost it or dropped 
it afterwards. 

Allusively to the signification of hu- 
mility in that adopted name (as a di- 
minutive from pexpds), in his Epistle to 
Melancthon, which begins thus, 


«« Ecquid ubi aspecta est notze tibi lit- 
tera dextre, 

Et volucrum cristis cera notata 
tribus, &c.”’ 


when speaking of his own delicate and 
timid disposition, he himself states 
the fact: 


**Fortuito quondam Micylli nomina 
casu 
Repperi, et in mores transiit ille 
meos.”” 


James Micyllus was a native of Stras- 
burgh, as we learn from Camerarius, 
u. s.; and after many vicissitudes in 
his early years, of which his Elegiac 
verses in the Sylve hereafter named, 


« (His fama, et toto siquid bene con- 
tigit zvo, 
His scripta est vite pagina tota 
mez.’’) 


often supply the direct or occasional 
narrative, he finally settled at Heidel- 
berg, as professor of Greek literature 
in the University there. The words of 
his son Julius, in dedicating his Syl- 
varum Libri quingue, 1564, (for that 
was a posthumous collection,) appeal 
to the fact, that he had greatly recom- 
mended himself to the Electors Pa- 
latine, cum publice literas Grecas, 
tum privatim etiam Latinas docendo. 

Besides the story of his own do- 
mestic life, in parts pathetically told, 
and the joys or sorrows of his patrons 
and friends in several pieces com- 
memorated, those Sylve contain two 
poems which may deserve more par- 
ticular description. 

The Hodeporicon, consisting of 
more than 600 lines, relates his long 
journey, with many characteristic in- 
cidents and reflections, from Wittem- 
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berg on the Elbe, where he partéd 
with his friend the good Philip, to 
Frankfort on the Main. It was writ- 
ten probably in the year 1526: and it 
expresses with a classical air the date 
of the journey when concluded. 


** Sexta calendarum, que lux est dicta, 
Novembris, 
Illa dedit finem versibus, illa vie.’’ 


By Melancthon’s solicitation, to 
whom the poem was originally ad- 
dressed, 


** Fortunamque vie queris tempusque, 
Philippe, 
Qualibus et ventis nostra sit usa 
4 ”? 
ratis, 


he was persuaded to publish the Ho- 
deporicon ; and we trace its first ap- 
pearance ina little volume, Farrago 
aliquot Epigrammatum Philippi Me- 
lancthonis et aliorum quorundam erudi- 
torum. Opusculum sane elegans et no- 
vum. Haganoe. M.D. XXVIII. 

Johannes Reifenstein (whose name 
with that of his brothers is familiar to 
the pages of the Sylve) thus intro- 
duces the MSS. to Secerius, the 
printer. Diu apud me retinui que- 
dam epigrammata a Philippo Melanc- 
thone et studiosis quibusdam ejus 
contubernalibus composita, que qui- 
dem alioqui peritura erant, nisi meA 
cura adservata essent. 

In this Farrago the Hodeporicon 
first appeared, with a few pages of 
recommendation from Melancthon to 
a young man of rank, Justiniano ab 
Holtzhausen, which end with this 
beautiful compliment: | 

Est autem Micylli non tantum eru- 
ditio digna favore, sed mores etiam 
sic sunt amabiles, ut ornare erudi- 
tionem queant. Quorundam mores 
officiunt existimationi literarum. At 
Micylli modestia et diligentia in omni 
genere multo cariores reddere literas 
omnibus bonis viris possit. Praclare 
igitur facies, si quam familiarissime 
doctissimum hominem complexus fu- 
eris. Nec erit inhonestum tibi uti 


poetarum amicitia, cum in Scipionis 
et Catonis et multorum aliorum sum- 
morum virorum laudibus hec quoque 
connumeretur, quod doctorum et po- 
etarum consuetudine usi sint. Vale. 
The second of the Poems alluded to, 
in the Sylve, entitled, Conflagratio 
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Arcis veteris Heidelbergensis ad Joa- 
chim. Camerarium, and consisting of 
300 lines, was written probably about 
the year 1530. In acurious work, of 
which it forms a part, published at 
Basle in 1541, Opus Historicum circa 
Urbes, Arces, &c. that title is thus ex- 
panded: Narratio Stragis Heidelber- 
gensis edite disjectd turri veteris arcis 
in quam fulmen adactum fuisset, expo- 
sita Epistold Jacobi Micylli, antepositd 
etiam Epistold Joachimi Camerarii, cus 
Micyllea respondet. 

Having thus demonstrated the high 
respect and kind affection entertained 
for Micyllus by those eminent men, 
Camerarius and Melancthon, let me 
proceed to notice the Bibliotheca Par- 
riana, pp. 252—626, where that learned 
Scholar, though he does not over-esti- 
mate either in value or in rarity, the 
two metrical works of Micyllus, yet 
betrays a much slighter acquaintance 
with the literary history to which they 
belong, than from his store of general 
erudition, might otherwise be sus- 
pected. 

Of these works then, in such copies, 
as by the courtesy of certain ministers 
of the muses in Pall-mall and Hen- 
rietta-street, I have seen and exa- 
mined, the following is a brief but 
sufficient description : 

1. Ratio Examinandorum versuum, 
ad usum et ewxercitationem puerorum, 
jam recens composita, Authore Jacobo 
Micyllo. Francofurti, 1539. To Dr. 
Parr’s copy of this liber rarissimus, 
the date 1535 is, to all appearance, 
erroneously attributed. Along with 
the Ratio Examinandorum, &c. in the 
only copy which I have seen, there is 
bound up an ingenious work, itself 
perhaps not very common. Georgii 
Fabricii Chemnicensis de Re Poeticd 
Libri vii. Lipsie. M. D. LXXX. In 
the prefatory verses, Joanni Sculteto 
Piranensi, after honourable mention 
made of Hessus, Saninus, Hutrte- 
nus, for their skill in Latin poetry, 
there occurs this complimentary dis- 
tich, 


** Quicquid ubique fuit, corpus col- 
legit in unum 
Ille tui nemoris, Phoebe, Micytuvs, 
honor.”’ 


(The slight error in prosody here 
will be forgiven by those ears, at any 
rate, which have been accustomed to 
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the name of that letter betwixt = and 
II, as it is commonly pronounced.) 

In p. 808 of Fabricius’s main work, 
a still more striking, because more 
distinct, compliment is paid to Mi- 
cyllus’s memory. 

De omnium carminum generibus 
scripserunt accurate nostra memorid 
vir plane optimus Jacobus Micyllus, 
et prestantissimus Cwsar Scaliger, ad 
quos adolescentes studiosos rejicio. 

2. De Re Metricd Libri Tres Jacobi 
Micylli Argentoratensis cum Prefatione 
PHIL. MEL. Francofort. apud Chr. 
Egen. inthe year M.D. XXXIX. as in 
the last page it is dated. 

Not only the preface of kind and 
friendly recommendation is here given 
from Melancthon’s pen, but two pages 
also of Elegiac verse, Ad Adolescentes 
Epigramma Philippi Melancthonis, de- 
voted to the very same purpose. The 
epistle dedicatory is addressed by Mi- 
cyllus himself to Justinian of Holtz- 
hausen already mentioned, in the year 
1539, Senatori Urbis Francoforten. 

The date of Basil. 1535, attached to 
Dr.Parr’s copy of this work,( Bib. Parr. 
p. 252) under these circumstances ap- 
pears quite incomprehensible. How 
the error originated, I have no means 
to ascertain. 

The next edition, the only one which 
I have seen after that of 1539, has the 
following title : 

De Re Metricé Libri Tres, per Ja- 
cobum Micyllum Argentoratensem, jam 
multo castigatius quam antehac in lu- 
cem editi, cum Prefatione PHILIPPI 
Melan. FRANC. apud Her. Chr. 
Ege. M. D. LXI. 

(Chr. Ege. means Christianus Ege- 
nolphus.) 

In this edition, equally with that of 
1539, there appear the preface and 
verses of Melancthon and the epistle 
dedicatory to Justinian from the pen 
of Micyllus. 


I remain, Mr. Urban, 
Yours, &c. 


S. P. 9 March, 1835. ae Se 





P.S. Since writing the above, I have 
again consulted Mr. Bohn’s valuable 
stock of classical books. And I have 
there seen additional proofs, not only 
of the learning of Micyllus, but of the 
connection of his name as a fellow 
labourer with those of Camerarius and 
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Melancthon, in works of the highest 
character ; of all which my knowledge 
was very imperfect before. 

Homeal opus utrumque Iliados et 
Odyssex, diligenti opera Jacobi Mi- 
cylli et Joachimi Camerarii recog- 
nitum. Porphyrii Philosophi Home- 
ricarum Questionum liber, &c. 2 vols. 
in 1 small folio. (Basile). In offi- 
cina Hervagiand. Anno MDXLI. 

Ovip11 Metamorphoses Libri Quin- 
decim, cum Commentariis Raphaelis Re- 
gii, adjectis etiam Annotationibus Jacobi 
Micylli nunc primum in lucem editis, &c. 
Basile, per Joan. Hervagium. 1543. 

In a page subsequent to the title 
this singular admonition appears. 

Ad Lectorem. 

Memineris, studiose Lector, que- 
cunque in hisce Metamorphoseos Ra- 
phaelis enarrationibus, sub Micylli 
nomine, vel signis hujusmodi[ ] sunt 
inclusa, recens a Micyllo in com- 
munem studiosorum usum esseadjecta. 
Vale. 

Ovip11 Opera que vocantur Ama- 
toria cum doctorum Virorum commen- 
tariis. His accesserunt Jacobi Micylli 
Annotationes longe doctissime. Ejus- 
dem Jacobi Micylli locorum aliquot ex 
Ovidiané Metamorphosi Retractatio. 
ibid. 1549.—Ovidii Fastorum Libri vi. 
Tristium v; de Ponto iiii, in Ibin, cum 
commentariis doctiss. virorum, &c. His 
accesserunt enarrationes Viti Amerba- 
chit, Jacobi Micylli et Ph. Melanc- 
thonis Annotationes longe doctissime, &c. 
ibid. 1550.—Altogether 3 vols. in 2, 
folio. 

Burman in his splendid edition of 
all Ovid’s works in 1727 has shewn 
himself duely sensible of Micyllus’s 
merits as a commentator, having as- 
signed a large share in the Notis Va- 
riorum to those annotations which 
bear his name. In that edition, Mi- 
cyllus’s Prefatio in Libros Fastorum 
is also preserved: and one sentence of 
it, from the tone of mild complaint 
which it expresses, may be allowed to 
terminate this long article on the me- 
tits of a scholar, who for his great ser- 
vices at the revival of learning, de- 
serves a much higher distinction than 
in this country at least appears to have 
been awarded. 

De me fortassis, ut et de aliis multis, 
majore cum labore, quam emolumento, 
in hoc studiorum genere versatis, pos- 
terior ztas judicabit. 


7 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 12, 

YOUR correspondent J. I. p. 42, 
in your Number for January, mentions 
an item contained in the accounts of 
St. Giles’ parish, in Oxford, entitled, 
** betars,” or ‘‘ betters.”” This item, 
he remarks, always occurs in con- 
nexion with wax, or grease, for a 
** Judas light.”” This he conceives to 
have been an image of the traitor, 
burnt for the amusement of the popu- 
lace, in the same way that the ancient 
mysteries were exhibited. He states 
that this word had perplexed the an- 
tiquaries, and that even Anthony a- 
Wood had given it up; as, says he, 
*« Skinner’s Dictionary hath not the 
word.” Your correspondent conjec- 
tures therefore that these ‘ betars,” 
or “‘ betters,”’ were bitter herbs mingled 
with the grease, whose “ ill stench” 
arose with the burning of the figure. 
Now the smell of many bitter herbs is 
fragrant and not offensive, as that of 
rosemary and lavender; so that, if 
used on such occasions, they must 
have rather been for a perfume than a 
stench. 1 apprehend, however, that 
the meaning of the term may be ascer- 
tained without a reasonable doubt re- 
maining. In the district about Old- 
ham, in Lancashire, the phrase among 
the common people for supplying the 
fire with fuel, is to ‘‘ beet the fire ;” 
and had your correspondent happened 
to refer to Lye, he would have seen 
the word becan explained in this sense. 
He has “‘Betan yyy, struere focum, 
focum jam deficientem refovere, ac 
denuo excitare.” In the Leges Inz, 
that entitled, ‘‘ Dom be haven 1rene, 
and pevey,” or the ordeal, contains 
this passage. ‘‘ Et spargat Presbyter 
aquam sanctam super illos omnes, ac 
quilibet eorum gustet aquam sanctam, 
et det illis omnibus librum osculan- 
dum, et signet eos cruce Christi,— 
nec emendetur ignis amplius, quum sa- 
lutatio incipit”—- na bete nan man 


yyy na lenge ponne man pa hal- 
sunge onginne.”’ I conceive, there- 
fore, that, by a very usual mode, betar 
is derived from becan; and that “ be- 
tars,” or “‘ beters,”’ are pieces of wood 
or coal for making the fire; very 
useful matters in preparing the exhi- 
bition of burning in effigy the traitor 
Judas. Yours, &c. Novitivs. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Wanderings in New South Wales, Ba- 
tavia, Pedir Coust, Sumatra, and 
China. By George Bennett, Esq., 
2 vols. 1834. 


WITH pleasure and instruction 
have we perused these volumes of a 
very active traveller and well-informed 
naturalist : and seldom have we gained 
from any modern voyages so much 
information on subjects connected 
with the zoology and botany of dis- 
tant lands: but, to say the truth, we 
hardly know whether Mr. Bennett has 
given to the world the knowledge 
which he has so diligently collected, 
in the best and most convenient form. 
He has made his voyage subservient to 
the purposes of science in those branches 
with which he was the best acquaint- 
ed: and he has justly disdained to 
render it attractive by the low details 
of ordinary events, and every-day oc- 
currences. Would it not, therefore, 
have been more convenient to have 
arranged his book in a different form, 
so as to present the botany or zoology 
of each country in such a manner as 
could be viewed at once, and referred 
to with facility? At any rate, a co- 
pious index, which is entirely want- 
ing, should have accompanied the 
work: and which might be extended 
in the next edition, into a sort of ta- 
bular synopsis of the scientific parts. 

1. The phosphoric light of the 
ocean in tropical regions arises fromtwo 
causes ; either the marine molluscous 
and crustaceous animals, such as sal- 
pa, pyrosoma, cancer, medusz ; or, the 
dead animal matter with which sea- 
water is usually loaded.* 


“« Perhaps the beauty of this luminous 
effect is seen to the greatest advantage, 
when, the ship lying in a bay or harbour, 





* Mr. Bennett succeeded in capturing 
with his towing net, when passing through 
a phosphorescent shoal, a great number 
of the pyrosoma Atlanticum, which shone 
with a beautiful, pale, greenish light ; 
also the phyllosoma, an animal allied to 
leptocephalus, and several crustaceous 
species. 


Gent. Maa, Vot. III. 


in tropical climates, the water around has 
the appearance of a sea of milk. An 
opportunity was afforded me when at 
Carité, near Manilla, in 1830, of wit- 
nessing for the first time this beautiful 
scene. As far as the eye could reach on the 
extensive bay of Manilla, the surface of 
the tranquil water was one sheet of this 
dull, pale phosphorescence, and_bril- 
liant flashes were emitted instantly on any 
heavy body being cast into the water, 
or when fish sprang from it, or swam 
about. The ship seemed, on looking 
over its side, to be anchored in a sea of 
liquid phosphorus ; whilst in the distance 
the resemblance was that of an ocean of 
milk. The night to which I allude, when 
this magnificent appearance presented 
itself to our observation, was exceedingly 
dark, which, by the contrast, gave an 
increased sublimity to the scene. The 
canopy of the heavens was dark and 
gloomy, not even the glimmering of a star 
was to be seen, while the sea of liquid 
fire cast deadly pale light over every part 
of the vessel ; her masts, yards, and hull ; 
the fish, meanwhile, sporting about in 
numbers, varying the scene by the brilliant 
flashes they emitted. It must not be 
conceived, that the light described as 
brilliant, and like to a sea of liquid fire, 
is of the same character as the flashes 
produced by a volcano, or by lightning, 
or by meteors. No; it is the light of 
phosphorus ; pale, dull, approaching to 
a white, or very pale yellow; casting a 
melancholy light on objects around, only 
emitting flashes by collision. To read by 
it, is possible, but not pleasant ; and on 
an attempt being made, it is almost always 
found that the eyes will not endure the 
peculiar light for any length of time, as 
head-ache and sickness are accasioned by 
it. I have frequently observed at Singa- 
pore, that although the tranquil water 
exhibits no luminosity, yet when dis- 
turbed by the passage of a boat, it gives 
phosphoric matter, leaving a brilliant hue 
in the boat’s wake; and the blades of the 
oars, when loosened from the water, seem 
to be dripping with liquid phosphorus.”’ 
2. Mr. Bennett captured several 
of that condor of the sea, the albatross, 
by means of a hook and line, baited 
with fat pork. The largest species 
measured fourteen feet from tip to tip 
of the wing. The formation of the 
word albatross is curious. The first 
Portuguese navigators called boobies 
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and other sea-birds, alcutros. Dam- 
pier applied the word to a particular 
kind; Grew changed it to albitress ; 
and Edwards to albatress. The French 
called the bird ‘“‘ mouton de cap.” 
It is said that specimens have been shot, 
the expanded wings of which measured 
twenty feet across. Cuvier enume- 
rates five species of this bird ; but is 
unable to ascertain varieties from 
species. 

3. There is a peculiar character in 
the vegetation of New South Wales ; 
the foliage of the trees having a dry 
appearance, and being destitute of 
the lustre so observable in those of 
other countries. The want of lustre 
is attributed by Dr. Brown to the 
equal existence of cutaneous glands on 
both surfaces of the leaf; and another 
peculiarity is, the trees attaining a 
great elevation, with branches only 
at the summit, and shedding their 
bark; some of the trees being seen 
perfectly decorticated, and appearing 
in a smooth new bark, whilst others 
have the outer bark not yet quite 
thrown off, but hanging in large 
stripes from the trunk. These pecu- 
liarities convey to us, in combination 
with others, different ideas from those 
formed from the vegetation of other 
countries. All the different species of 
the eucalyptus (the blue gum, stringy 
bark, box, and iron bark, mountain 
ash, red, spotted, and white gum, 
corymbosa, or bastard apple tree) pos- 
sess this dull dark foliage, as well as 
the casuarina, a forest oak, and tris- 
tania albicans, or turpentine tree : but 
what the former wants in beauty, is 
compensated by some valuable quali- 
ties; for it is supposed that a finer 
aromatic oil than the famous cajeput, 
could be extracted from them.* The 
gum-resin, called kino, is produced 
from this tree and a tree of the ptero- 
carpus genus. The cajaput is derived 
from the melaleuca leucadendron. 
(Kayu, wood ; puti, white.) 

4. Mr. Bennett has some interest- 
ing observations on the culture of the 
phormium tenax, or New Zealand flax, 





* The different trees of the eucalyptus 
genus are confused: many termed species 
are only varieties ; and the botanical cha- 
racter of but few species are accurately 
known. 
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of which there are two kinds, indi- 
genous also in Norfolk island; the 
ropes made of it are much in use 
with the South-sea whalers. Captain 
G. Harris, the member for Grimsby, 
has been manufacturing ropes and 
cables of this plant, and instead of tar 
covering them with gum, or caout- 
chouc: thus should we be, in case of 
war, independent of the hemp and 
tar of Russia. The price of hemp per 
ton is 38/.; of New Zealand flax, 28/. 
The experiments made at Woolwich 
on their comparative strength pro- 
duced the following results : 

1. 4-inch-and-4 hemp rope broke 
at 3 tons 8 cwt. 10lbs.; 2. 4-inch- 
and-} New Zealand flax broke at 
5 tons 10 cwt.; 3. 4-inch hempen 
rope with coal tar, broke at 3 tons 
7 cwt. 56lbs.; 4. 4-inch New Zea- 
land flax with gum, broke at 5 tons 
16 cwt. 7O0lbs. 

The strongest proof is thus given of 
its strength: its power, however, to 
resist wet, and its durability, are yet 
to be ascertained. We believe it to be 
much used of late in the French navy. 
The plant is named koradi by the na- 
tives ; and when the flax is prepared, 
it is named muka ; besides being used 
for cordage of the best varieties, and 
selected in regard to the fineness of 
their fibres, and proper attention be- 
stowed upon the cleaning—there can 
be no doubt but it could be employed in 
the manufacture of linen of a very fine 
quality ; but its manufacture at pre- 
sent seems to be in an imperfect state. 
Before we close our account of Austra- 
lia, we must give the following ac- 
count of the estimation in which its 
inhabitants stand in the Celestial Em- 
pire : 


‘* A ship arriving at China from Aus- 
tralia, the commander when asked by the 
Chinese where the ship came from, jo- 
cosely answered, ‘From New South 
Wales, where all the English thieves are 
sent.” The inhabitants of the Empire, 
taking the joke seriously, reported this, 
and every other ship which arrived from 
that country, to the Mandarin, ‘ as ship 
from thiefo country; one ¢hiefo captain, 
three thiefo officers; twenty-five thiefe 
crew:’ and when the Hooghly arrive 
with the late Governor of New Soutl 
Wales, it was ‘ One thiefo viceroy 0 
thiefo country, with several thiefo at- 
tendants; and the ¢hiefo viceroy’s lady, 
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landing at Macao, was not even reported 
to the Mandarins.”’ 


5. At Batavia Mr. Bennett was 
disappointed in the flavour of the 
famous fruits of the East. 


‘¢ Our after-dinner display disappointed 
me, from having heard mentioned so 
much of the delicious fruits of Batavia, 
both for flavour and variety. The desert 
was miserable. The rambutam (fruit of 
the nephelium echinatum) or hairy fruit, 
(rambut signifying hairy) and some man- 
goosteens, were good. The oranges were 
insipid; and the sour-sop introduced 
from the West Indies, was the best fruit 
onthe table. Indeed, I may observe with 
truth, that I hardly tasted a good fruit 
during my stay at Batavia, except the 
pine-apple and mangoosteen: but it 
seems that particular fruits arrive at 
perfection in particular districts of the 
island of Java. The far-famed mangoos- 
teen is certainly an agreeable fruit; but 
still I cannot join the various writers who 
have lavished such praises on it. It may 
be want of taste in me ; and probably the 
fruit will still retain ‘its luscious qua- 
lities, surpassing all other fruits in the 
world, combining the excellence of the 
whole.’ But I must candidly confess 
that I am not so great an admirer of this, 
or other tropical fruits, although I at the 
same time allow many to have excellent 
flavour ; yet none can bear comparison 
with the delightful acidulated Euro- 
pean fruit ; and the mangoosteen is even, 
in my opinion, beneath the orange or 
pine-apple, although a very agreeable 
fruit.”’ 


6. There are few parts of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s volume which we have more en- 
joyed than his account of Mr. Beale’s 
splendid museum and collection of 
birds and plants at Macao. Though 
we felt a little clouded at the recollec- 
tion, of how few among the thousands 
of Europeans who reside in India, 
ever dedicate their minds to anything 
but the mere acquisition of money, 
and the hope of spending it in 
vanity on their return to England. A 
superb collection of the birds of the 
East, brought from all countries, is 
here assembled in a state only a little 
short of their native liberty, and for 
the first time in our lives we received 
a most interesting account of the 
Birds of Paradise domesticated (the 
Paradisea apoda of Linnzus). Beau- 
tiful indeed must it be! for Mr. Ben- 
nett describes the variety as well as in- 
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conceivable delicacy of its plumage 
and tints; and he calls it ‘an aérial 
creation of fairy form decked in na- 
ture’s most delicate and beautiful co- 
lours.’ This bird had beenin Mr. Beale’s 
possession for nine years, and was 
brought from the island of Bouro, one 
of the Molucca group. The Portu- 
guese call these birds ‘ Passaros da 
Sol,’ birds of the Sun; and the inhabi- 
tants of Ternate, ‘Manuco dewata,’ 
the bird of God. 


“* For the delicacy and harmony of the 
arrangement of its colour, as well as its 
remarkably light and delicate appearance, 
it might well be named the bird of the 
Sun, or of Paradise, for it surpasses in 
beauty the whole of the feathered crea- 
tion, appearing more like a celestial in- 
habitant than one of earth. This elegant 
creature has a light, playfu}, and graceful 
manner, with an arch and impudent look, 
dances about when a visitor approaches 
the cage, and seems delighted at being 
made an object of admiration. It rarely 
alights on the ground, and so proud is the 
creature of its elegant dress, that it never 
permits a soil to remain on it, and it may 
frequently be seen spreading out its wings 
and feathers, and regarding its splendid 
self in every direction, to observe whether 
the whole of its plumage is in an un- 
sullied condition. One of the best oppor- 
tunities of seeing this splendid bird in all 
its beauty of action, as well as display of 
plumage, is early in the morning, when 
he makes his toilet. The beautiful tu- 
bular plumage is then thrown out and 
cleaned from any spot that may sully its 
purity, by being passed gently through the 
bill. The short chocolate-coloured wings 
are extended to the utmost, and he keeps 
them in a steady flapping motion, as if in 
imitation of their use in flight, at the same 
time raising up the delicate long feathers 
over the back, which are spread in a 
chaste and elegant manner, floating like 
fibres in the ambient air. In this posi- 
tion the bird will remain for a short 
time, seemingly proud of its heavenly 
beauty, and in raptures of delight with 
its most enchanting self. It will then 
assume various attitudes, so as to regard 
its plumage in every direction. I never 
yet beheld a soil on its feathers. Having 
completed its toilet, he utters the usual 
cawing notes, at the same time looking 
anxiously on the spectators, as if ready 
to receive all the admiration that it con- 
siders its elegant form and display of 
plumage demands. It then takes exer- 
cise by hopping in a rapid and graceful 
manner from one end of the upper perch 
to the other, and descends suddenly upon 
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the second perch, close to the bars of the 
cage, looking out for the grasshoppers 
which it is accustomed to receive at this 
time. Its food in confinement is boiled 
rice, with soft egg, together with plan- 
tain, and living insects of the grasshopper 
tribe.”’ 


7. We once had an opportunity of 
seeing at Windsor a few of the dwarf 
trees of China; one in particular of 
perhaps a foot and a half high, resem- 
bled a very ancient elm; in the knot- 
tiness and roughness of its bark, the 
peculiar formation of its arms, and in 
its whole growth and appearance, it 
might well have been supposed to 
have seen two centuries. It was ina 
tolerably sized garden pot. Mr. Ben- 
nett gives us some account, though 
not so full as we could have wished, 
of the manner in which the ingenious 
people of the Celestial Empire, manu- 
facture these Lilliputian monsters. 


‘¢ The dwarf trees are certainly one of 
the curiosities of the vegetable kingdom 
of China, being a joint production of 
nature and art. They are very small, 
placed in pots of various kinds, upon the 
backs of earthenware buffaloes, frogs, 
towers, and rock work, which constitute 
the Chinese taste in what these people 
would be pleased to term ornamental gar- 
dening. The plants have all the growth 
and appearance of an antiquated tree, 
but of an exceedingly diminutive size. 
Elms, bamboos, and other trees are treat- 
ed in this manner, and are abundant in 
the nursery gardens about Canton and 
Macao. They are produced from young 
healthy branches, selected from a large 
tree, which being decorticated and smeared 
with a mixture of clay and chopped straw, 
as soon as they give out roots, are cut off 
and transplanted ; the branches are then 
tied in the various forms required, so as 
to oblige them to grow in particular posi- 
tions; and many other methods are 
adopted to confine and prevent the spread- 
ing of the root. ‘The stems, or perhaps 
they might rather be termed trunks, are 
smeared with sugar, and holes are bored 
in them in which sugar is always placed, 
to attract the ants, who, eating about it, 
give the trunk an appearance of age. I 
saw at Mr. Beale’s a number of dwarf 
trees, which have been in his possession 
nearly 40 years, and the only operation 
performed to keep them in that peculiar 
curious state, is to clip the sprigs that 
may sprout out too luxuriantly. As far 
as gardening, or laying out a garden is 
concerned, these people possess anything 





but the idea of beauty or true taste, 
neither being in the least degree attended 
to in the arrangement of their gardens. 
Every thing bears the semblance of be- 
ing stiff, awkward, and perfectly unna- 
tural. To desert nature a Chinese 
seems to consider the attainment of per- 
fection.’’* 


The Chinese have a book on Botany 
in forty volumes, called Kwang Keuw, 
fang, pao, which treats so largely 
and minutely on the subject of the 
tea plant, as hardly to be intelligible 
tous. It appears that there are many 
varieties totally unknown to Euro- 
peans ; and that the soil is of as much 
consequence to the tea-plant, as to the 
vine. The above book mentions every 
hill where good tea grows. Fokein pro- 
vince is the richest tea province, but 
it grows more or less on all the pro- 
vinces except the northern ones. There 
exist many varieties as well as spe- 
cies. It appears that our knowledge 
on the subject of the Tea plant is very 
imperfect and superficial. We believe, 
out of the thirteen provinces of China, 
eight produce tea, the other five none. 
The plant willnot growin Pekin; and we 
have heard that it will only grow where 
rice grows, as it loves moist ground. 
We also believe the Green and Bohea 
to be one and the same species, and 
that the culture, the nature of the 
soil, and the method of gathering and 
drying the leaves, make all the differ- 
ence. 

And thus we close our observations 
on a book which does infinite credit 
to the zeal and knowledge of the au- 
thor. Occasionally the style is not so 
finished as it might be, and some 
observations are repeated almost in the 





* Who does not remember Mason’s ad- 
mirable lines on this subject : 


Nor rest we here; but at our magic call 

Monkeys shall climb our trees, and lizards 
crawl. 

Huge dogs of Tibet bark in yonder grove, 

Here parrots prate, there cats make 
cruel love. 

Tn some fair island will we turn to grass, 

With the Queen’s leave, her elephant 
and ass. 

Giants from Africa shall guard the glades, 

Where hiss our snakes, where sport our 
Tartar-maids ; 

Or wanting these, from Charlotte Hayes 
we bring, ; 

Damselsalike adroit to sportand sting, &c. 
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same words, as if extracted currente 
calamo from the journal; but these are 
slight blemishes, and we hope the 
volumes will be republished with co- 
pious indexes and tables, particularly 
of the Botanical part. 





Letters from India. By Victor Jacque- 
mont. 2 vols. 1834. 


‘TO the vanity and impudence of a 
Frenchman there are no assignable 
bounds :’—if we were not fully assur- 
ed of this before, M. Victor Jacque- 
mont has now placed it beyond a pos- 
sibility of doubt! This gentleman 
went out to India as a travelling Na- 
turalist to the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris; but the readers of 
his book will be disappointed if they 
expect to find any scientific disquisi- 
tions, any accounts of art, or pleasing 
descriptionsof naturein it. We really 
speak within the strictest circle of 
truth, when we say, that there is not 
one single atom of information from 
the beginning of these volumes to their 
termination. Vanity, egotism of the 
most laughable kind, profaneness, 
indecency,* absurdity, and ignorance 
are the inseparable companions of Mr. 
Jacquemont’s journey. What his zoo- 
logical or botanical collections may 
have been we are unable to say; but 
as he has sunk the naturalist in these 
volumes, he appears, in his civil and 
social character, the man of conversa- 
tion, reflection, and observation; the 
sensible companion, the polished gen- 
tleman, the agreeable friend. Such 
are Mr. Jacquemont’s pretensions, 
which he reminds us of in every page ; 
how well he has maintained them, we 
shall not long be in doubt. 

M. Victor Jacquemont set out on a 
long expedition to India, to explore 
those regions which had hitherto been 
remote from the observations of the 
naturalist. As he calculated to remain 
several years abroad, we may presume 
that he took with him an useful and 
scientific library in a small compass. 
One may judge of a man, itis said, by 
the choice of his friends; so will his 
collection of books be no imperfect 





* Of his gross indecency, in writing to 
his father even what any one man would 
be ashamed to mention to another, see 
vol. I. p. 391. 
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index of his mind. The following 
were in our traveller’s trunk :—three 
small volumes of Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius, in Latin, Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh,* and Tristram Shandy. Such 
are the books that were to beguile 
a six months’ voyage, and a four years’ 
expedition, What they taught him 
we think will be best seen by our ex- 
tracting some of his observations on 
men and things as they occur: our 
readers can supply the commentary. 

1. Of our most enterprising, inde- 
fatigable, and learned botanist, Dr. 
Wallich, the superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta, he ob- 
serves : 


‘** A Danish botanist, of mediocretalents, 
who passes here for the first in the world, 
is the director of this establishment; he 
has certainly the best income of any 
savant in existence. In six weeks I have 
scraped acquaintance with the whole vege- 
table host of India! I have discovered 
that I possess a talent of which I was not 
aware, that of drawing. Astonished at 
my success in plants, I tried the human 
figure, and here my surprise was still 
greater, each head cost me 10 minuées. 
I shall bring back some hundreds,’’ &c. 


2. At Calcutta, Sir Charles Grey, 
the Chief Justice, with great good 
nature and hospitality, received M. 
Victor to his table, &c. In return for 
this, he says, 

‘* T found Lady Grey so beautiful, al- 
though she is really not so, that it was 
very well done on the part of Mr. Pear- 
son to recal me. 1 have always been very 
much disposed to think Lady Grey hand- 
some, graceful, amiable; I setting the thing 
a going, we began to be affected, &c. 
..‘*She was very beautiful that evening, 
and thinking of the fools who formed the 
crowd around her, I had the weakness to 
rejoice at her beauty. I am perhaps too 
great an admirer of the foretold lady, and 
it is high time for me to depart with the 
occasions of meeting herafter.’’ Again, ‘IT 
felt so disposed to become too great an 
admirer of Lady G—, that it was better 
that our fine projects of November should 
be reduced to this journey of the Knight’s 
(without her).’’ 


3. Lord William Bentinck, the Go- 
vernor-general, and his Lady, also re- 
ceived Mr. Jacquemont, unsuspecting 





* In due time he quarrels with Lalla 
Rookh. ‘Thomas Moore is not only a 
perfumer, but a liar to boot,’ &c. 
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that the travelling naturalist might not 
prove a travelling gentleman. 


‘¢ However (he says) they were pleased 
with my want of pretension, my genuine 
simplicity and unaffected manners.’’ 


We have no doubt of this, for we 
have an account of his first conversa- 
tion with Lady William in the follow- 
ing words : 


‘¢T spent several long days with her 
téte-a-téte, talking about God—she for, 
I against—of Rossini, painting, Mad. de 
Stael, of happiness and misery, and of 
love; of all things in short which require 
a great deal of confidence and reciprocal 
return, especially on the part of a woman 
—English too, religious and strict. with 
a young man, a batchelor, and a French- 
man. We never conversed on insignifi- 
cant matters. I chatted with Lady Wil- 
liam in French, on art, literature, paint- 
ing, and music, while I answered, in a re- 
gular English speech, the questions put by 
her husband on French politics !’’ * 


Of the English ladies he thus 
speaks : 


“*T must confess to you that I have 
not spoken to three young ladies; they 
are in every respect the most insignificant 
in the world. Besides, I have always 
found them silly in every country. The 
young ladies of the more opulent classes 
that I have had occasion to meet, are still 
more insignificant than those of any other 
country."’ 

However, we think we have disco- 
vered the cause of these ladies being 
so silent and insignificant when M. 
Victor appeared, considering they are 
surrounded with the elite of English 
society—for he is described as a black- 
looking figure, six feet two inches high, 
with no whiskers, but long red mustachios, 
long hair, blue spectacles, and a dress 
half European, half Asiatic, having a 
black coat, and a gown of worked 
muslin!!! 

4. Of Bishop Heber’s admirable 
book on India, it is observed : 


‘Perhaps the two quarto volumes of 
Dr. Heber might amuse you more; but 





* He says, ‘‘ Lord W. Bentinck au- 
thorized the resident to do for me what 
had been invariably refused to every British 
officer who has made similar requests.’’ 
We really pity M. Victor’s correspon- 
dents, who are condemned to swallowsuch 
gasconading balls. 
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they would give you very little informa- 
tion: it is regular milk and water !”’ 


We believe the reason of M. Vic- 
tor’s dislike to the Bishop’s book it 
will not be difficult to guess: we shall 
come to it soon. He says, 


““The public take me for a very 
saintly Christian. When I am reading 
it is always a Prayer-book—this is good 
policy !’’ 

An officer made him a present of a 
Bible. 


“* As I was travelling on foot, the very 
compact Bible of this friendly zealot 
felt very heavy in my pocket. I soon 
gave it in charge to my Secretary. This 
descendant of the Prophet, caring little 
for the divine work, put it into the geolo- 
gical bag along with the stones and ham- 
mers.’ ‘ Lord William Bentinck always 
halts on the Sunday—because God Al- 
mighty, they say, rested on that day.’’ 


Lastly (for we are sick of the im- 
pious foolery of this empty puppy), 


‘‘Bramah played Buddha in the east 
the same scurvy trick that Jesus Christ 
played Jupiter & Co. in the western 
world 1800 years ago.”’ 


Theology healways calls ‘nonsense,’ 
and his expressions at vol.ii. p. 344, 
are too revolting to extract. 

5. M. Victor never could learn even 
the elements of any of the languages 
in India, so indispensable to a scien- 
tific traveller. Persian he despised— 
Hindostanee he despised more—and of 
Sanscrit he thus speaks ; 


‘¢The Sanscrit will lead to nothing but 
Sanscrit. It has served only for the ma- 
nufacture of Theoloyy, and other stuff 
of the same kind, triple nonsense for 
the makers and consumers, and for 
foreign consumers especially—nonsense= 
3. The Arabic is not exempt from these 
evils! ‘The Sanscrit is horribly difficult, 
and the system of compounding on words.’ 
Now the secret is out! As for Persian, 
my contempt for that language is un- 
bounded. Hafiz, Jadi, and other insipid 
and tiresome poems.’’ 


6. In crossing the great Himalaya 
range, M. Victor, with the silly 
bravado of a Frenchman, pushed on 
beyond the proper boundaries into the 
Tibetian country, and found his passage 
opposed by the Chinese local authori- 
ties, who behaved with extraordinary 
good breeding and indulgence towards 
one who defended his impudence by 
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the grossest insults: and this he calls 
* Taking a much higher ground with the 
Emperor of China.’ Again, when ap- 
proaching Cashmere, which he was 
enabled to visit by the kindness of the 
Governor-general’s introduction, he 
says, ‘I shall take very high grounds 
even with the King of Lahore,’ &c. 

7. When the newsof the late French 
Revolution reached him, he says he 
was at a large military station: ‘my 
host, who was a cavalry Colonel, and 
the only one of his regiment that escaped 
at Waterloo, not without a ball through 
his body, wept for joy as he embraced 
me.’ Verily, if the Colonel was fool 
enough to act as M. Victor describes, 
we wish he had gone with his regi- 
ment; but we should like to know 
what regiment this was, that was alto- 
gether missing, in the official returns 
of the killed! 

It is only necessary to add, that 
even his own countrymen, if they 
cross the path of M. Jacquemont’s 
fame, fall equally under his disap- 
probation. Humboldt he evidently looks 
down on, and speaks of him in the 
most slighting terms, as ‘ one liv- 
ing on the sources of his American 
reputation :’ again, ‘ I think the state- 
ment of my own, will render M. Hum- 
bold?’s statements very doubtful ;’ while 
his own imperfections he skilfully 
turns to his advantage. His know- 
ledge of English, of which he boasted, 
seems to have suddenly forsaken him, 
and he wisely gave up using that lan- 
guage, though he says—‘ My English 
is English apart, which from not being 
perfect is not the less good.” Good it 
may be, we grant, for the obscurity 
which it throws around some of his 
propositions, is a better service to 
render them, than if it represented 
them in pellucid clearness; as the 
following : 


‘“‘ The Trinity translated into good 
French, is not so clear, but that the in- 
terference of Brahminic fables with the 
planetary motions and principles of phy- 
sics, complicates the understanding of it 
with singular difficulties.”’ 


It is only necessary to add, that this 
gentleman died at Bombay in De- 
cember 1832, but over his last hour 
we shall draw the veil of silence and 
charity. What contributions he may 
have made to scientific knowledge, or 
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what stores he may have collected and 
sent home, we are ignorant; but we 
hope there was something to be found 
in some remote corner of his mind, 
which may not altogether leave his 
memory to the mercy of this wretched 
publication ! 





Discourse on the Study of Natural His- 
tory, by W. Swainson, Esq. (Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia.) 

WE hope to be able, in some future 
number, to give a detailed account of 
some portions of this interesting and 
well-executed volume, but we shall 
wait for the appearance of the next 
part of the work, which will include 
the principles of classification in zoo- 
logy and the natural system. Mr. 
Swainson is both a philosophical and 
practical naturalist, and we look for- 
ward to the volume he has promised, 
as likely to afford something more 
than the entertainment which lies on 
the glittering surface of the popular 
treatises got up for the amateur pa- 
trons of the Zoological Gardens. We 
now make a few practical remarks on 
passages as they occur. 

At p. 146, Mr. Swainson blames the 
country gentlemen and their keepers, 
for destroying, as mischievous and in- 
jurious, the jay, the woodpecker, and 
the squirrel, three of the most elegant 
and ancient inhabitants of our woods : 

‘¢ These peaceful denizens of our woods 
are destroyed and exterminated, from 
sheer ignorance of the most unques- 
tionable facts in their history. The jay 
is said to suck eggs, but this is never 
done, except ‘in a scarcity of insect food, 
which rarely or ever happens. The wood- 
pecker lives entirely on those insects 
which destroy trees, and is therefore one 
of the most efficient preservers of our 
plantations ; while the squirrel feeds ex- 
clusively on fruits and nuts. To sup- 
pose that either of these are prejudicial 
to the eggs, the young partridges, and 
pheasants, would be just as reasonable as 
to believe that goat-suckers milked cows, 
or that hedgehogs devoured poultry.’’ 


Now the error in two points out of 
the three here advanced, is in exact 
proportion to the confidence with 
which they are stated. We will inform 
Mr. Swainson, that the jay is a very 
destructive and cunning bird, and 
what we now mention is the result of 
our own observation. It sucks the 
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eggs of the partridge and pheasant, 
and other birds, wherever it can get 
them, and is always on the look-out 
for them in the season : * we have re- 
peatedly trapped them with that bait. 
2ndly. It will destroy the young 
birds: it saw him this last spring 
pounce down from a fir-tree on some 
young chaffinches, and carry off one. 
3rdly. It is exceedingly destructive to 
the garden, particularly to peas and 
beans; it will collect four or five 
pods together, and carry them off into 
the next plantation, and in a very few 
minutes will re-appear for the second 
course. Peas and beans not being 
discoverable at present ; within a very 
few yards of the spot in which we are 
writing, the jays are extremely busy 
in stripping all the ilexes of their 
acorns, which we had reserved for 
ourselves. With regard to the wood- 
pecker, long may he live, and, in spite 
of Buffon! happy may he be; if 
he would not make such large and un- 
seemly holes in our garden-turf, in 
his search after grubs and beetles; 
which is the extent of the mis- 
chief he effects. As for the squir- 
rel, he takes a most immoderate tithe 
of our peaches and figs; coming down 
from a neighbouring thicket, traversing 
the top of the wall, and descending 
wherever a black luscious Ischia fig, or 
a fine sunny nectarine invites his tooth. 
We catch him, however, with arat-trap 
placed on the wall, and bated with any 
of Pomona’s produce. But the squirrel 
must be found guilty, on a second trial, 
of making havoc among the fir-trees. 
Henot only eatsthe seeds from thecone, 
but in the spring he bites off the young 
shoots of the tree to such an extent, 
that we have seen the ground com- 
pletely covered with the severed shoots, 
about an inch long; and if squirrels 
were permitted tomultiply uncontrolled 
ina fir- plantation, if they did notutterly 
destroy it, they would retard its growth, 
and injure its beauty. In the autumn 
the beech is their favourite tree, where 








* We saw a young jay in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens last summer, who warbled 
a soft sweet kind of under-song, scarcely 
opening its bill, like a low note of a 
robin. We listened to it for nearly half 
an hour, during which time it seldom 
ceased. We could not find that the 
keepers were aware of this singular power 
the bird had acquired. 
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they sit shelling the nuts and dropping 
the husks at leisure. We do not be- 
lieve, with Mr. Swainson, that game- 
keepers are wantonly cruel, or pro- 
miscuously slaughter animals of every 
description ; the barn-door, or the 
arms of the old oak that spreads its 
shade over the kennel, will shew 
the description of vermin destroyed, 
which in the county in which we 
write, consist of the hawks, brown 
owl, carrion-crow, magpie, jay, do- 
mestic cat, pole-cat, stoat, weasel. 
Seldom any other animal is to be seen, 
except the hedge-hog ; which is not in- 
tentionally caught, but which is too 
much inclined, for its own advantage, 
to make inquiries as to the nature of 
the provision which the keepers have 
set for the vermin, and thus falls a mar- 
tyr to its curiosity. The martin-cat 
is very rare; the last in our neigh- 
bourhood was killed by the wood- 
cutters, who discovered it in the nest 
of a magpie on am oak. The ex- 
istence of an animal smaller than the 
weasel, and distinct from it, passing 
under the name of the ‘ mousehunt’ in 
Norfolk, and the ‘ cane’ in Hampshire, 
is universally maintained by the labour- 
ing people; but we have never been 
able to procure a specimen, and we do 
not believe in its existence, more than 
Mr. Swainson does in that of the tor- 
pid and rock-bound toad. 


‘* Perhaps (he says) the most inveterate 
of all these sorts of prejudice, is that which 
induces people to believe that frogs (7) 
and toads can live for centuries in blocks 
of marble impervious to air, and of course 
to food. We are so repeatedly assured 
of this fact by writers in newspapers and 
periodicals, wherein all the circumstances, 
with names and dates, are given, that no- 
thing but an actual series of experiments 
could demonstrate the truth or falsehood 
of such an alleged departure from the 
known laws of nature. Such experiments 
have accordingly been made, and the re- 
sults have been just what might have 
been expected by any one accustomed to 
induction and analogical reasoning. Yet, 
had not the trials here alluded to been 
made, it might have occurred to us, as a 
singular fact, that out of so many re- 
corded instances of toads being found in 
stones, no specimen of the broken nidus, 
and of the antideluvian reptile alleged 
to have been within, has never (ever) 
been submitted to the inspection of the 
scientific. Nothing would be more easy 
than to collect the fragments of the one, 
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and preserve the other in a bottle of spi- 
rits. We hope, therefore, that the first 
of our readers who is within a short dis- 
tance of such a discovery, will take the 
hint, and, by sending us the toad and the 
stone, silence for ever our present ob- 
stinate incredulity on such wonders.”’ 


This subject having been inves- 
tigated in one of our late numbers, in 
consequence of our expressing similar 
doubts on the subject to those he en- 
tertains, we refer Mr. Swainson andour 
readers to it, (see our Aug. magazine, 
p- 145.) We have often read unau- 
thenticated accounts of this extra- 
ordinary fact, but we do not remember 
to have seen them collected, and their 
authority examined, in any scientific 
work on natural history; nor do we 
know the opinion of any eminent na- 
turalist, except of Sir Joseph Banks, 
who said that he never received any 
testimony on the subject which could 
impress him with belief. 





a 
The collected Poems of the late N. T. 


Carrington. Edited by his Son, N. 
E. Carrington. 2 vols. 12mo. 


THE publication of these volumes 
was the discharge of a debt due by 
his son to the memory of a very es- 
timable man, and a very pleasing poet. 
A short biographical preface informs 
us that the author was born in 1777. 
He was brought up in the Dockyard 
at Plymouth, where his father was 
employed; but the situation was dis- 
agreeable to him; the noise and bustle 
of the business, and more especially 
the brutality and ruffianism of the 
men, disgusted him. In vain he urged 
his parentsto remove him. Afterthree 
years’ unavailing entreaties, he took the 
matter into his own hands, and—ran 
away—entered on board a ship of war, 
and was present at the battle of St. 
Vincent. Some verses he wrote on 
the occasion attracted the attention of 
the commander ; he received a repri- 
mand for his disobedience and flight, 
was sent home, and by the kindness of 
his father was permitted to choose his 
own profession. He fixed on that of 
a public teacher, or schoolmaster, and, 
with the exception of a sojourn at 
Maidstone of five years, passed the 
rest of his life in his native county. 
The academy which he established at 
Plymouth Dock in 1809, was conduct- 

Gent, Mac. Vot. IIL. 
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ed by him without intermission till 
within six months of his death in 
1830, which was occasioned by pul- 
monary consumption, at the age of 53. 
He left a widow and six children, and 
was buried in the churchyard of 
Combehay, a sequestered village about 
four miles from Bath, ‘ It was chosen,” 
says his son, ‘ as the place of his in- 
terment, because his family wished 
that his remains should rest in a spot 
which, when living, he would have 
loved full well!’ He appears to have 
been a kind, affectionate, and worthy 
man. In business laborious, and, in- 
deed, indefatigable—always working 
and hoping—never dismayed—and, if 
depressed, never cast down. His 
habits of life were simple and retiring, 
his sense of nature most truly worthy 
of a poet, and indeed a great part of 
his poetry is descriptive. Besides the 
poems in these volumes, he had sketch- 
ed out the plan of a descriptive poem 
to be called ‘ Devon;’ and also pro- 
jected a volume in twelve short books 
to be entitled ‘The Months,’ and in 
which he intended to describe in blank 
verse the appearance of external na- 
ture throughout the year. 

Mr. Carrington was led to the com- 
position of his principal poem, ‘ Dart- 
moor,’ by a premium offered in 1824 
by the Royal Society of Literature, for 
the best poem on the subject. His 
was not offered for competition, as the 
prize was given away, some months 
before he was aware of it, to a poem 
by Mrs. Hemans. 

Descriptive poetry has ever been a 
favourite with the English bards. No 
people either understand or enjoy the 
beauty of rural scenery in the same 
degree as the English. We are the 
only persons who really live in the 
country ; others merely visit it. The 
composition of a beautiful and well 
laid out park is hardly to be met with 
on the Continent, and we believe that 
the subject of the ‘Picturesque’ is 
almost entirely confined to our writers. 
We hear of no Gilpins, and Prices, 
and Reptons, in France or Italy. As . 
might be expected from this taste, we 
have many descriptive poems in our 
language, and some of very great merit 
and beauty. Denham led the way 
in a poem of considerable excellence. 
Then followed Pope with Windsor 
Forest, and Thomson in one of the 
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most popular poems in our language. 
Mallet imitated him, and Jago and 
Dyer followed; and if an interval 
elapsed before another appeared, it was 
well compensated by Mr. Bowles’s 
Coombe-Ellen, and the beautiful pro- 
duction of Mr. Crowe—Lewesdon-hill 
—a poem displaying such true poetical 
feeling, andsuch knowledge of versifica- 
tion and language, as makes us deeply 
regret that the author ever forsook 
the lyre in his after years. All these 
poems havea similarity of structure— 
the beauties of nature, the productions 
of art, the venerable remains of 
hoar antiquity with the legends and 
traditions belonging to them, form their 
groundwork, on which the descrip- 
tions and reflections of the poet are 
founded. Thus a pleasing and inar- 
tificial subject is produced, affording 
variety from the numerous objects sur- 
veyed, enlivened by sketches of per- 
sonal history, and giving ample scope 
to the elegant discussions and medita- 
tions of the writer. We think the 
poet should be, careful not to break 
his subject into too many parts, not to 
diverge too much into petty details, 
or call attention and sympathy on ob- 
jects comparatively obscure and in- 
significant. The transitions also should 
neither be tame, nor too abrupt, the 
stories short, and the descriptions 
never wandering too far from what is 
local and characteristic of the spot de- 
scribed. In this, as in all other qua- 
lities, Lewesdon-hill is a very fine 
model to study. Mr. Carrington’s 
poem extends to about a hundred 
pages, and is larger than most of those 
which we have mentioned. It is too 
diffusive, judging by the rules we have 
laid down, and also, we think, delays 
attention occasionally on objects of 
minor importance ; but it is a poem of 
much merit; the descriptions are fresh 
from nature, and well-selected; and 
it is at once seen that Mr. Carrington 
is an artist who has studied out of doors. 
The versification is flowing and har- 
monious, the language well chosen, 
and a few flatnesses excepted, consist- 
ently preserved. There are few marks 
of imitation of any other poet dis- 
coverable ; though it is clear, from oc- 
casional expressions, that the author 
was well read in the works of his 
brother bards. Sometimes, for a few 
lines together, he recollects too freshly 
the expression and flow of Cowper. ~ 
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Such is a brief outline of our opi- 
nion of this poem, and we have now 
only to support it by a few quota- 
tions. We will commence by one 
purely descriptive : 


Years have flown 
Of sorrow, since my raptured boyish eye 
First, from this murm’ring strand, an eager 
glance [flown, 
Threw on yon lucid waters. Years have 
Sweet Lora, yet thy bank refreshes still 
With the old charm, and Saltram’s pen- 
sile woods 
Seem beautiful as ever. Exquisite, 
Most exquisite, that loveliness must be 
Which triumphs o’er satiety, and grows 
More valued from possession—let me stray 
A moment here delighted. Every step 
Awakes a varying scene, by Nature’s hand 
Fair sketched, of leaf-crowned hills, and 
flowery vales, 
And lawns of fadeless emerald, and streams 
That as they flow upon the well-pleased 
ear, [wave, 
Pour Music, and green capes that to the 
Blue as the Heaven above it, nod their 
groves 
In gales Atlantic. And far—far away 
Th’ immense of landscape sweeping to 
the edge [groves 
Of the encircling moor. But on these 
Of Saltram rests the eye, which fringe thy 
strands [dant trees 
Sweet Lora—beauteous groves, whose ver- 
Bend o’er the wanderer, lone musing 
where [shore. 
The path deep-shaded, winds the rocky 
And pleasanter amid the glowing noon 
To saunter there unmark’d, and note be- 
low, (ful swan 
Curving his proud white neck, the grace- 
Majestic sailing, or the distant barge 
Slow moving, or the sea-bird winging wild 
His startled flight ; while ever and anon 
Between the opening foliage glimpses fair 
Are caught of the green slope beyond. 
Around [now— 
Old Ocean pours his tide, high swelling 
To meet the sylvan Plym, that willing 


comes— 
His moorland, woodland journey done— 
to seek [rocks 


The proud alliance. And where lift the 
Their brows stupendous o’er the broad- 

ning bay, [merce waves 
The seaman’s shout is heard, and Com- 
In every gale her many coloured flag. 


Another passage of the same nature 
occurs at p. 33. 


Bird, bee, and butterfly—the favourite 
three, 
That meet us ever on our summer path; 
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And what, with all herforms and hues di- 
vine, [the skies 


Would summer be without them. Though 
Were blue, and blue the streams, and fresh 
the fields, 
And beautiful as now the waving woods, 
And exquisite the flowers—and tho’ the 
sun [day to day, 
Beamed from his cloudless throne from 
And with the breeze and shower, more 
loveliness [want 
Shed o’er this lovely world—yet all would 
A charm, if these sweet denizens of earth 
And air, made not the great creation teem 
With beauty, grace, and motion. Who 
would bless 
The landscape, if upon his morning walk 
He greeted not the feathery natives, 
perched 
In love or song amid the dewy leaves, 
Or wantoning in flight from bough to bough, 
From field to field. Ah! who would bless 
thee, June, [heard 
If silent, songless were the groves—un- 
The lark in heaven? And he who meets 
the bee 
Rifling the bloom, and witless hears hishum 
Incessant ringing through the glowing day; 
Or lovesnot the gay butterfly which swims 
Before him in the ardent noon, arrayed 
In crimson, azure, emerald and gold, 
With more magnificence upon his wing, 
His little wing—than ever graced the robe 
Gorgeous of royalty ;—is like the kine 
That wander ’mid the flowers that gem 
the mead, 
Unconscious of their beauty. 


The ‘ Banks of the Tamar’ is a pleas- 
ing poem of the same description, and 
partaking of the same merits ; as are 
also some smaller productions. We 
cannot call the author an original 
writer, nor is he distinguished for bold 
or vigorous conceptions ; but he pos- 
sesses the sensibility, the feeling, and 
the taste of a poet. 





The Architectural Director. By John 
Billington. 2d Edition. 


WE have already noticed the com- 
mencement of this work in our Maga- 
zine for August 1834; it has since 
been completed in a reasonably priced 
octavo volume, with about one hun- 
dred plates. As a cheap architectural 
book, containing a considerable fund of 
information, it will be found useful 
to a large body of readers, who have 
not the means or the opportunity of 
consulting the larger and expensive 
works in the science. 


_Review.—Billington’s Architectural Director. 
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We cannot however go the length 
of saying, after a perusal of the work, 
that tre words of promise held out by 
the title-page are fully warranted by 
the contents. A more modest title 
would have been a better precursor of 
a single volume on so comprehensive 
a subject. The present can only serve 
to lead the purchaser to expect far 
more in the work than he is likely to 
meet with. The contents of a really 
good book form its best advertise- 
ment. We shall do the author or 
compiler more justice by pointing out 
what is really useful in his work, 
The most prominent feature in this 
respect is the representation in out- 
line of the Orders; drawn, it is true, on 
a very small scale, but quite sufficient 
to convey a competent degree of in- 
formation on the constituent parts of 
all buildings, viz. columns with their 
entablatures and pedestals, arcades, 
doors, ceilings, and other details, as 
far at least as Roman or Italian archi- 
tecture is concerned. By the intro- 
duction of tabular views of the dif- 
ferent orders, the proportions of a 
large number (probably all the known 
examples) of ancient buildings are. 
brought into comparison. To take as, 
an example the table of the Corinthian 
order. ln this is given the genuine 
proportions deduced from four Greek 
and ten Roman existing authorities, and 
it embraces as well those which are 
laid down by the five most eminent of 
the modern masters, viz. Palladio, Sca- 
mozzi, Serlio, Alberti, and Vignola. 
Besides these tables, there are others 
introduced in the work, which cannot 
be without their use to the student of. 
architecture, or the working man, for 
whom it is designed. 

A well-written historical and criti- 
cal essay conveys much valuable and. 
interesting information upon the dawn- 
ing and progress of the science of archi- 
tecture, from the earliest period to 
modern times. The Orders are criti- 
cally and scientifically treated, and as 
far as the five of Roman architecture 
are concerned, the reader of Mr. Bil- 

.lington’s work will find it an useful 
guide to the acquirement of a full and 
competent knowledge of that branch 
of the science, and he will have no 
reason to be displeased with the lite- 
rary department of the work. 

The essay occupies about one half 
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of the work ; but to render the infor- 
mation it conveys of full importance, 
it should have been accompanied by 
more plates than the entire work com- 
prises, for a mere description of sub- 
jects of architecture, however full and 
accurate, without a full complement 
of plates, is not very useful to general 
readers, and will possess an interest 
only with those who are fully ac- 
quainted with the buildings mentioned 
in it. It is very inadequately illus- 
trated by plans and elevations of 
St. Peter’s, and several houses at 
Rome, and a section of a church at 
Genoa. 

The Glossary should have occupied 
more space. Many terms might have 
been omitted, which are either of little 
use, or not technical; to instance 
«* Abreuvoir,’’ ‘‘ Almshouse.”” So the 
single page which is afforded to Al- 
gebra, can practically be of little utility. 
And such definitions as the following : 
*« Clear-story wind indows which 
are without transoms,’’ can only mislead 
the reader. 

The repetition of Roman architec- 
ture in the Glossary is superfluous, 
after the subject had been so amply 
treated in the historical essay. 

The work seems behind the informa- 
tion of the present day in the total 
omission of engravings dedicated to 
Grecian architecture ; and at the same 
time we notice this omission, we can- 
not help wishing the original designs 
by the author had been confined to 
his portfolio. He gives for instance 
the plan of a Church, and luckily for 
his reputation has kept back the eleva- 
tion. Of this plan, it may suffice to 
say that it shows a tetrastyle portico 
of less breadth than the nave, having 
as many intercolumniations in flank 
as in front! 

We wish not to discourage the pub- 
lication of cheap architectural works, 
but it would be well if the publishers 
of such books would confine them- 
selves to what is really useful and 
most in request; in doing this they 
would confer a great boon on the 
class of readers to whose hands their 
works are most likely to be committed. 








I, The Chinese Repository for the years 
1832, 3, and 1833,4. 8vo, pp.1100. 
Printed at Canton in China, 


II. Journal of three Voyages along the 
Coasts of China, in 1831, 1832, and 
1833. By the Rev. Cuarves Gutz- 
LaFF. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. H. Exxis. 12mo, pp. 540. 


1. THE Chinese Repository is pub- 
lished monthly at Canton, and pro- 
mises in a short time to embody more 
useful and more accurate information 
on subjects having any relation to 
China, than can be found in any other 
publication. The two volumes before 
us contain several valuable articles in 
the departments of history, chrono- 
logy, biography, and in almost every 
other department of literature, includ- 
ing theology, connected with China, 
Japan, Siam, Pegue, and the Islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago. The Theo- 
logical department will comprehend 
genuine information and useful sug- 
gestions respecting missions to China. 
The editor of this work is understood 
to be a missionary, and to have had 
the assistance of Dr. Robert Morrison, 
also a missionary and lately deceased; 
of whom see more in the Obituary of 
our present Number. 

II. The voyages of Mr. Gutzlaff, 
edited by the Rev. W. Ellis, one of the 
Secretaries to the London Missionary 
Society, are prefaced by an introduc- 
tory essay on the policy, religion, &c. 
of China, by the editor, whose aim it 
evidently is to attract the attention of 
the British publicto thatcountry. With 
this view he expatiates on some of the 
wonders of art which are to be found 
in China, and on the number and sin- 
gular character of the Chinese people, 
who are acknowledged to be civilized, 
intelligent, primitive, and not aristo- 
cratic in their manners; and their 
government singularly organized and 
complete: but Mr. Ellis’s readers are 
requested to believe that, in perfect 
accordance with all these attractive 
features in their character, they are, 
though educated, grossly ignorant, 
universally barbarous and sanguinary, 
and systematicallyfraudulentand false; 
and that the Government is so oppres- 
sive and violent that the natives groan 
under it, while towards foreigners its 
policy is repulsive and jealous beyond 
all measure, and without the shadow 
of a reason. 

In delineating this portrait of the 
Chinese, Mr. Ellis evidently follows 
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in the steps of his author; who, not 
content with establishing the proposi- 
tion, which he might easily have esta- 
blished, that to a pagan nation, even 
in the highest state of polish to which 
pagans can attain, and with a Govern- 
ment the most perfect that ever existed 
in any country not blessed with divine 
revelation, the communication of that 
revelation would be a boon of infinite 
value, inasmuch as it would exhibit 
and lead to the cure of many and 
grievous evils which are imperceptible 
by the eye of unassisted reason, and 
furnish principles and motives to vir- 
tue which are necessarily altogether 
unknown to man in the state of pagan 
ignorance,—has probably, in order to 
excite attention to his object, exhi- 
bited it a perfect caricature. 

We regret that means such as these 
should be resorted to, in order to draw 
the attention of the British public to 
China: we see no propriety in prais- 
ing and reviling almost in the same 
breath, and are sorry that this editor 
should have imbibed so much of the 
spirit of his author. 

Hitherto neither the notes of the 
embassies to Pekin, nor those of the 
voyagers along the coast, in connexion 
even with the older writings of travel- 
lers, furnish us with sufficient data to 
enable us to determine with certainty 
what is the peculiar character of the 
Chinese, considered in their collective 
capacity as a nation; all that is known 
is, that they differ essentially from 
every other nation on the face of the 
globe, and some of the causes of that 
difference have been developed. 

In pourtraying the Cochin Chinese, 
the Siamese, and other neighbouring 
Chinese nations, Mr. Ellis is still less 
sparing of reproachful epithets. He 
represents the governments not only 
as arbitrary, but as ‘‘ sanguinary,” 
“* rapacious,” ‘‘ cruel,” ‘‘ merciless,” 
“* arrogant,” “‘ deceitful,” and “ trea- 
cherous ;”’ and the people as addicted 
to ‘‘ debauchery,” ‘‘ fraud,”’ ‘‘ false- 
hood, ‘‘ gambling,”” and “‘ intoxication 
with opium ;” the latter, let it be re- 
membered, supplied by the English 
smugglers between the Bay of Bengal 
and the Coust of China, Siam, &c. 

Mr. Ellis’s introductory chapter con- 
tains an interesting sketch of the Pro- 
testant Mission to China, from its 
commencement, in the year 1807, to 


1833 ; includingsome notices of the 
two missionariss—Drs. Milne and 
Morrison. 

Mr. Gutzlaff’s first voyage to Siam 
was performed between May and De- 
cember 1831; he having previously, 
as he states, resided for three years in 
Siam. This part of the volume con- 
tains many interesting facts; but re- 
lated, from first to last, in the phra- 
seology of an angry disputant. 

His second voyage was performed 
in the Amherst, along the south-east- 
ern coasts, and northward as far as 
Corea and the Loo Choo Islands, 
between February and September 
1832. This narrative is considerably 
more circumstantial than that of the 
same voyage which was printed by 
order of the House of Commons ; upon 
which we offered some observations 
in our vol. I. p. 126. 

Mr. Gutzlaff’s third voyage took 
place between October 1832 and April 
1833. The vessel proceeded from Ma- 
cao northward as far as lat. 39° 23’, 
and encountered stormy weather, 
during which she was in some peril. 
Gutzlaff’s visits to the shore were of 
course few, and not of long conti- 
nuance. 

The account which he here gives of 
the Chinese people, as contradistin- 
guished from the Chinese authorities, 
is rather favourable; and he appears 
to infer, from the treatment he re- 
ceived, the greatest encouragement for 
the prosecution of missionary exer- 
tions in this way. 

In the introduction to his nayra- 
tives, he ‘fully accords to many 
political institutions and laws of the 
* Celestial Empire,’ the praise of high 
excellence in theory and of practical 
utility during ages of trial; ” and on 
page 7 he makes the following conces- 
sion, in favour of the so much decried 
exclusive policy of the Chinese, which 
rather surprised us. 

‘Tt must, however, be acknowledged, 
that Europeans have frequently, by petty 
aggressions, provoked the Chinese to 
carry their laws of exclusion into the 
most vigorous execution. We have cause 
to regret that they have never been so 
successful in re-establishing friendly in- 
tercourse as unfortunate in giving occa- 
sion for stopping it.’’ ° 

Notwithstanding these concessions, 
he complains (p. 18) of what he calls 
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*« Chinese misanthropy,” as opposing 
obstacles in the way of national im- 
provement; but we are really at aloss 
to understand the word misanthropy, 
in its application to such a case. It 
does not appear that the 360,000,000 
of the inhabitants of China have any 
distaste for each other; and their 
aversion to strangers, whose conduct 
has not been such as to recommend 
them to their good-will, is not in the 
least surprising. We have always 
been of opinion that the line of policy 
which they have chosen to follow in 
this respect, would be followed by 
this, or any other European state, 
called by us emphatically civilized, 
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were it exposed, as China is, to the 
aggressive inroads of foreigners ; who, 
after having committed the most se- 
rious trespasses upon them, even to 
the occasioning the loss of life, as in 
the Cum-Sing-Moon affair (p. 265), 
possessed in their ships the means 
of immediately, and at their own sole 
discretion, retreating to some distant 
region, beyond the reach of retributive 
justice, and from whence the offending 
individuals would of course not return. 
For the Government or inhabitants of 
a country so circumstanced, to wish 
to avoid such inconvenient -contact, 
does, in our judgment, by no means 
infer misanthropy. 





Sermons, by Hunter Francis Fell, W/i- 
nister of the Trinity Church, Islington.— 
We think that Mr. Fell has placed the 
advantage of Ministers of the Church 
printing the Sermons which they have 
addressed to their respective congrega- 
tions, on the right ground, viz., that other 
writers, however excellent, cannot feel 
that deep and vital interest in the wel- 
fare of a flock, which the pastor himself 
possesses ; and though his discourses may 
not be superior in argument or elegance 
to his predecessors or contemporaries, yet 
they come home to the feelings of his 
own parishioners with a double force. 
When once this most desirable attach- 
ment is formed, it will increase of itself: 
and though the truths of religion must 
ever remain the same, independent of 
man’s judgment, yet their reception will 
be considerably affected by the feelings 
and disposition of the people to whom they 
are addressed. If the ears are unwilling, 
and the hearts unkind, in vain will the 
most zealous preacher pour forth his ex- 
hortations, his remonstrances, and his 
encouragements: there is an evil spirit 
within, warring against the good without, 
and barring up every avenue to grace. 
The mutual respect of Mr. Fell and his 
congregation to each other, does honour 
to both parties; the Sermons are sensible 
and convincing, and have not assuredly 
been delivered in vain. 





The Deity, a Poem, in Twelve Books. 
By Thomas Ragg.—This is the work of a 
mechanic at Nottingham, a converted 
infidel, and is a public testimony of his 
belief. The poetry, though never rising 
into great excellence, or bearing marks of 
originality, is far better than much which 
issues from the modern press. The au- 
thor most fails when he attempts reason- 
ing upon abstruse and mysterious sub- 


jects, which are not adapted to the re- 

gions of poetry; as, for instance, at p. 

168, 169. 

To speak of love without an object loved 

Were most incongruous. The principle 

Is ever energetic, and must flow 

Coeval with its being. If, then, love 

Be an essential attribute of God, 

It must be infinitely exercised, 

Or never can be exercised at all 

Accordant with its nature; which, ’tis 
plain, , 

As it exists in exercise alone, 

Involves a contradiction. If before 

Creation it did operate at all, 

As nothing finite was in being then, 

And, in our arguments on power, we proved 

That no plurality of Gods could be, 

It must have operated in some way 

Within the Deity, which could not be 

Excepting he in personality 

Existed. If it did not operate 

Before creation, its eternity 

At once is lost; and it must follow, too, 

As it existeth but in exercise, 

That God is changed, &c. 


Where our author does not indulge in 
these abstract reasonings, a more poetical 
vein is seen. The plan of the Poem is 
well-designed, the versification melodious, 
and the language well-chosen. It is cer- 
tainly the work of a man of vigorous’ 
mind, and of talents whose genuine lustre 
appears through the disadvantages of a. 
neglected education and a laborious and 
mechanical employment. 





Four Lectures on the Liturgy, delivered 
in the Parish Church of Luton, Bedford- 
shire. By Rev. E. S. Appleyard.— An’ 
useful and well-devised series of Lec- 
tures, in which the scriptural purity and’ 
elegance of our inestimable Liturgy, is 
briefly but perspicuously shown, The. 
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latter part, on the claims of the National 
Church, is well worthy of attention, and 
would have been quoted by us, had we 
sufficient room. Perhaps the introduc- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon’s approba- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer is not agreeable 
to good taste. When we know from 
whom this Prayer proceeded, the judg- 
ment of any human being, however ex- 
alted or illustrious by his talents, must 
be of no consequence; besides, on such 
subjects, Napoleon’s opinion was worth 
no more than that of ordinary men. Who 
would care about Lord Byron’s or the 
Duke of Wellington’s approbation of the 
same prayer ?—and yet the weight of their 
judgments would surely be as powerful 
as that of Napoleon. More than all, 
we do not know the sincerity with which 
this commendation was uttered; the judg- 
ment of the greatest men on such sub- 
jects is nothing worth. 





Japheth, Contemplation, by Alfred 
Beesley.—The author of this volume we 
presume to be young, and certainly of 
taste not altogether finished or matured : 
but he is not wanting in poetical fancy or 
melodious versification. We shall extract 
his last Poem : 


To this Volume. 


Go forth! if in some quiet hour 

Thou yet perchance shall please a few, 
Who will not scorn the little flower 

That in my humble garden grew. 


What though in pride of beauty rare 
It may not be thy lot to shine ; 

What though thou seek’st for no compare 
With far-heard notes surpassing thine ! 


Be thou a sound of music, breathed 
At midnight o’er the silent air, 
A voice to melody bequeathed, 
When no high notes are breathing there ; 


Or as a flower that, blooming fair, 
Soon as the wintry day is flown, 

Recails a sweetness witnessed there, 
Which seems awhile as all its own. 


Oh, Poetry! and art thou flown? 
Could it be thine this life to tend, 
Thenevery thought pure peace had known, 
And each ’reft heart had found a friend. 





Traits of Science. By Barbara Willett. 
—A very useful well-written little book, 
showing the rise and progress of most of 
the arts of life. In the chapter on can- 
non, it is observed, that the Turks still 
possess a cannon from which a stone 
bullet of 1100 pounds weight was dis- 
charged with 380 pounds of powder; at 
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the distance of 600 yards it shivered into 
three pieces, traversed the Straight of the 
Bosphorus, and lashing the waters in a 
foam, again rose and bounded against the 
opposite hill. It is well known that the 
entrance of the Dardanelles is guarded by 
artillery of greater calibre than that of 
Mahomet. They are only of use against 
the particular spot to which they are 
directed ; but the power of the shot, when 
it does take effect, is terrific, as was sen- 
sibly experienced by the British fleet 
during the last war. When Sir John Duck- 
worth passed the Dardanelles to attack 
Constantinople, in 1807, his fleet was 
dreadfully shattered by the immense shot 
thrown from the batteries. The Royal 
George of 110 guns was nearly sunk by 
only one shot, which carried away her 
cut-water ; and another cut the mainmast 
of the Windsor Castle nearly in two; a 
shot knocked two ports of the Thunderer 
into one ; the Republic had her wheel shot 
away, and 24 men killed and wounded by 
a single shot, nor was the ship saved but by 
the most wonderful exertions. The hea- 
viest shot which struck the ships was of 
granite; it weighed 800 pounds, and was 
two feet two inches in diameter. One of 
these huge shots stove in the larboard bow 
of the Active; and thus having crushed 
this immense mass of timber, it rolled aft, 
and brought up abreast the main hatch- 
way. 





Metrical Exercises upon Scripture 
Texts and Miscellaneous Poems. By 
Harriet Rebecca King.—It is seldom that 
the language of Scripture can be altered 
and extended without its suffering from the 
diffusion : simplicity and conciseness are 
the very elements of the sacred and sub- 
lime. In the attempt to add to the gran- 
deur of the original images, we only 
weaken andimpair them; as seein Young’s 
‘ Job,’ which, though well versified, is 
very inferior to the original. Miss King, 
however, has not afforded any room 
for censure of this kind: her versions are 
plain, simple, and unaffected. We subjoin 
the following from p. 48. 


Heb. ix. 25. 

“ Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season.” 

The struggling soul that would be free 
From this world’s weary coil, 

Must every sinful pleasure flee, 
And safety seek in toil. 


The straightened gate is hard to pass, 
And difficult the road : 

The pilgrim thitherward, alas! 
Must bear a grievous load. 
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The consciousness of sin will press 
The weight upon the soul, 

And thronging terrors will distress, 
And clouds around will roll. 


But better far this gloomy way 
Than paths of glittering show, 
Where latent snares in bright array 

Beset us as we go ; 


And better far to lean on God 
Within a desert land, 

Supported by his staff and rod, 
And guided by his hand ; 


Than, dazzled by fair fortune’s light, 

To miss the heaven-born ray, 

And wander on in mental night 

Amidst the blaze of day. 

The Miscellaneous Poems and Album 
Offerings are not without the same merit, 
unaffected and simple in language, and 
versified with ease and grace. 





Remarks on Baptismal Regeneration. 
By Rev. H. Hughes, of Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
—On this disputed subject, Mr. Hughes 
adopts the side and reasons under the au- 
thority of our Church. His book is tem- 
perately and judiciously written, and very 
ably and cleverly argued, and he has 
guarded his opinion with necessary and 
nice cautions; the chain of reasoning, 
however, is so connected, that it would 
occupy much more room than we can 
spare to analyse and abridge it ; besides, 
the book is small in compass, and de- 
serves to be carefully perused. ‘‘ On the 
ground,’’ he says, of ‘‘ Baptismal Regene- 
ration, let no one suppose that his rege- 
neration by the Spirit in his infancy 
through the baptismal rite, relieves him in 
the slightest degree from the obligation 
either to true and real repentance for sin, 
or to faith in Christ, both as an atoning 
sacrifice and the continual dispenser of a 
renewing spirit, to cleanse and sanctify 
his heart. Let us remember to whom 
we are regenerate; that it is to a pure 
and holy Being, under whose banner we 
are enlisted, and to whom, as to our 
head, our utmost obedience is due; to 
whom indeed we are by our new birth 
united, to walk as he walks, and obey as 
he obeyed. Thus, holding fast the pro- 
fession of our faith, and looking to Christ, 
as to him by whom and through whom 
we become sons of God, we shall go on 
from strength to strength, till that day, 
when, freed from the corruptions of the 
flesh, we shall be invested with the full 
and glorious privileges of our birth, an 
eternal and indissoluble union with his 
Father and our Father, in the heaven of 
heavens, the mansion of God himself.” 
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A New Interpretation of a Portion of 
the Third Chapter of Genesis, viewed in 
connexion with other parts of the Bible: 
including an Inquiry into the Introduction, 
Nature, and Extent of Satanic Influence 
in the World.—This author believes that 
when God imparts the living soul to man, 
he commits a pre-existent spirit to an 
existence in the flesh, ‘in which it becomes 
unconscious of all previous scenes. Se- 
condly, that Satan and his fallen angels 
(his seed) aré actually upon earth in a 
human form; that there are two distinct 
races or sects—the children of God, and 
the children of men: and that the Gospel 
is a touchstone to discover the children 
of God from the children of the world. 
The conclusion to which he arrives is, 
“that if the interpretations concerning 
the spiritual difference between certain 
seeds upon earth, are allowed to be well- 
founded, then the Calvinistic doctrine of 
partial redemption may be the true one. 
At the same time, we can never doubt of 
the mercy of God to those, whether na- 
tions or individuals, who have been merely 
deceived.’’ The personal and earthly domi- 
nion of Satan, to whom the world had 
been delivered, and the two distinct races 
of people upon earth, form the leading 
points of our author’s argument; and 
thus a new signification is given to the 
doctrines of Calvinism, ofa class of people 
precluded from the mercy of God: and 
that God approves and disapproves of 
people before they are born (p. 66) ; ap- 
proves of the promised seed of Jacob, and 
disapproves of the seed of Esau, against 
whom the Lord had indignation for ever. 
This work is certainly written with great 
ingenuity of deduction, and the manner 
in which the argument is conducted pre- 
sents it with considerable force ; but as it 
mainly rests upon the interpretation of 
figurative language, no general reconcilia- 
tion of opinions on the subject is likely to 
be the result. Many incidental obser- 
vations and collateral arguments are 
worthy of attention. 





Reasons for abolishing Impressment, 
by Lieut. Standish Haly.—Mr. Haly 
has clearly shewn the evils of impress- 
ment, and pointed out the means by 
which it may be safely abolished. We 
have no doubt but that an ample pro- 
vision for the wants of the sailor in age, 
together with the great competition for 
labour, which must act on all the lower 
classes of society, will ere long produce 
the desired results. 





A Plea for Ireland, &c. by Thomas 
Bish, Esq. M. P. for Leominster.—Mr. 
Bish proposes ‘ that the Courts and Par- 
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liament shall be held at occasional in- 
tervals in Dublin ;’ and abstractedly from 
all other consideration, there can be no 
doubt but that such a proposition, if car- 
ried into effect, would be for the ad- 
vantage of that country; but in the pre- 
sent busy and complicated state of affairs 
at home, pressing on our statesmen and 
government in all directions, we ques- 
tion whether it would be possible for 
them to move the state-machine so far 
from the metropolis, and for such a length 
of time, without embarrassment and an 
escape of a large amount, 





Essay on the relation of the Theory of 
Morals to Insanity, by T. Mayo, M. D. 
—The object of this very ingenious 
and sensible publication, is to prove that 
there is a moral, as well as intellectual 
insanity, and thet the latter has been ex- 
clusively attended to, by which great mis- 
takes and mischief have been produced, 
and that the decisions of juries and the 
opinions of judges have been incon- 
sistent, and at variance with each other. 
‘ We are warranted in assuming that the 
absence of the moral sense constitutes a 
form of unsoundness, analogous to that 
intellectual unsoundness which is com- 
monly understood when the term insanity 
is used; and accordingly, that we may 
talk of a moral and of an intellectual in- 
sanity as contradistinguished species.’ 
This general position is illustrated by 
cases; but we think the case of Mr. A. 
the man morally insane, could possibly 
justify no legal measures being taken to 
dispossess him of the freedom of his per- 
sonor will; granted that he was insane; so 
is every man whose passions are violent, 
ungovernable, and disproportionate to the 
exciting causes. ‘If (says the author) he 
had sufficient courage, he would rob or 
murder :’ but he did not; consequently 
society had no complaint against him for 
violated laws, He had squandered much 
of his property, and he was supposed to 
be meditating an unjust will. Agreeing, 
as we do, with Dr. Mayo, that this 
wickedness is madness, we cannot see 
how it is to be repressed in the way 
which he proposes. There was a time 
when these passions were in their in- 
fancy—when this will, now rigid and de- 
terminate, was flexible and soft—and the 
moral sense, however weak and faint, ca- 
pable of expansion and improvement: 
probably this persons’s education was 
imperfect; the examples around him 
also tending to foster his evil disposi- 
tion. A case like this society may la- 
ment, but surely it cannot interfere 
with, without danger of introducing 
greater evils than the permission of this 
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life of folly and mischief. Besides, is it 
not the case, that the two species of in- 
sanity are seldom found quite separate 
from each other? A long continued in- 
dulgence of fierce and fiery passions, leads 
at length to a confirmed malevolence of 
heart ; and this hoarded end cherished 
wickedness, ever brooding over its loath- 
some schemes of revenge and hatred, is 
sure at last to impair the soundness and 
strength of the intellect, as it changes even 
the features of the countenance ; and seems 
to destroy the health both of body and of 
mind. We wish we had room to enlarge 
more on this interesting subject, but we 
most earnestly recommend to the medical 
and philosophical reader the able pamph- 
let that has called our attention to it. 





The Animal Kingdom, by Baron Cu- 
vier. Translated by Edward Grif- 
fith.— Fish. Part XLI.—Another ad- 
mirable part of Cuvier’s most learned 
work, with a very interesting intro- 
duction; the work itself, of course, 
would bear none but a long and learned 
analysis. We find that Cuvier infers 
that the ancients were acquainted with 
about 150 species of fish, nearly all that 
were edible in the Mediterranean. This 
reminds us to ask of our learned readers, 
from what the Latin name of the stur- 
geon, ‘acipenser,’ is derived. Is it Go- 
thic, or Persian, and how formed? 

I. L’Echo de Paris; a Selection of 
Familiar Phrases, &c. by M.A. P. Lepage. 

II. Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
French Language.—tThe first is one of the 
best works of the kind we ever read; but 
in a few instances the vocabulary is defec- 
tive. Ithas not the verb ‘ ourler’ in the 
first page, with other omissions. The 
second work mentioned contains all that 
can be learnt from books regarding cor- 
rectness of pronunciation. 





A Sermon preached at Selleck, co. He- 
reford, by Robert Armitage, B.A.— 
This discourse is directed against the sin 
of drunkenness, which seems very preva- 
lent among Mr. Armitage’s parishioners, 
and which, indeed, in an alarming de- 
gree, is spreading its pollution most 
banefully and fearfully over the lower 
orders: we did not know before, that 
even that grateful and refreshing be- 
verage of the cider countries, was abused 
for the purpose of brutal intoxication. 
If a powerful and awakening discourse, 
urged with affectionate earnestness from 
a conscientious and zealous pastor, can 
help to correct this abominable and fatal 
evil, destructive of every virtue, and all 
usefulness, Mr. Armitage’s is well cal- 
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culated to effect the purpose. As a co- 
rollary to it, we mention a fact which 
has lately come to our knowledge, that 
at a celebrated gin-shop in the eastern 
quarter of the metropolis, three or four 
young women preside at different coun- 
ters, each of whom on an average takes 
jifty pounds a day in halfpence!! We 
should say, from some knowledge and 
observation, that the lower orders in 
our metropolis were never in such a state 
of demoralization as in the present day ; 
which is principally to be attributed to ha- 
bitual and terrific habits of intoxication. 





The Origin and Progress of Astronomy, 
éy John Harrien, /.R.S.—The object 
of this work is to indicate the probable 
origin, and to trace the progress of Astro- 
nomical Science. The author first no- 
tices the principal phenomena of the hea- 
vens; next, the manner in which the an- 
cients endeavoured to explain the consti- 
tution of the universe, and account for the 
movement of the celestial bodies. The 
works of the early Greek astronomers ; 
the discoveries of Hipparchus; the im- 
provements of Ptolemy; the systems of 
the Arabians, the Hindoos, and the Chi- 
nese, arereviewed. The works of Kepler 
and Tycho Brahe are explained. The 
theory of Newton receives its due atten- 
tion ; and lastly, the latest discoveries in 
the heavens are all registered. 





A Descriptive Catalogue of Books in 
the Library of Joun Hoimess, F.S.A. 
with Notices of Authors and Printers, 
Vol. IV. 1634. [Not published.]—In 
our Magazine for December 1832, p. 532, 
we noticed the Cd and 3d volumes of Mr. 
Holmes’s valuable Catalogue; and we 
there expressed a wish that an index 
should be added to the three volumes, 
and also to have a portrait of the re- 
spected collector. Both these hints have 
been taken up by Mr. Holmes in this 
volume; to which is prefixed a striking 
likeness of our worthy friend, executed 
in lithography from a drawing by Mr. 
Love, of Norwich. After 150 pages, de- 
scriptive of additional erticles, Mr. 
Holmes has favoured his friends with a 
general index to the first thtee volumes, 
and a separate index tothe fourth volume. 

This volume, like the former ones, con- 
tains much bibliographical information ; 
and the biographies of authors, both an- 
cient and modern, if they do not contain 
many original particulars, tend much to 
enliven the catalogue, which is one of the 
most amusing melanges of the kind we 
have ever noticed. We heartily wish 
Mr. Holmes may live long, to add to his 
collection, and to receive presents from 
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his numerous friends, which we observe 
are always recorded in his Catalogue. 





A History of British Fishes, by Wiil- 
liam Yarrell, F.L.S.—The present 
age teems with works on natural history, 
but few of them are original. One per- 
son copies from another, aud thus errors 
are perpetuated, and but few new facts 
are recorded. In making this remark, 
we are aware that no one work on any 
branch of natural history can be perfect. 
Almost every day produces some new 
discovery, and so infinite and various are 
the objects which nature presents to us, 
that this probably will continue to be the 
case till the end of time. "What we want, 
therefore, are the practical remarks of 
out-door naturalists; of those who are 
willing to submit their observations to 
the public, as Mr. White of Selborne 
did, with an earnest desire to add to the 
stock of general information. His motto 
might have been ‘‘ Dies diem docet,’’ and 
it is one which a naturalist should never 
lose sight of. Those who take their les- 
sons in the fields, have an endless op- 
portunity of studying the genuine charms 
of nature, and they will learn more by 
doing so, than any information they can 
derive from books. 

There is, however, one branch of na- 
tural history which many are precluded 
from entering upon, and we consequently 
know less of it than any other. We 
mean the habits ard general history of 
fish. The very element they inhabit pre- 
sents an obstacle to observation, and the 
result is, that we had no work on 
British fishes which could at all be de- 
pended on. This desideratum has now 
been supplied by Mr. Yarrell, and the 
task could not have been undertaken by 
one more competent for it. History and 
patient observations are enriched by a 
science of no ordinary kind, and he only 
submits his work to the public when his 
facts and classifications have been matured 
by time, and received the approbation of 
men of science in this and other coun- 
tries. We have little hesitation, there- 
fore, in saying that the work before us is, 
perkaps, the most perfect of its kind 
It is 
written in a style at once clear and sa- 
tisfactory, and the illustrations are quite 
equal, if not superior, to those of Bewick’s 
birds and quadrupeds. Indeed, we hardly 
thought it possible that fish could be so 
perfectly represented by engravings on 
wood, and we refer to the print of the 
perch as a proof of this. The vignettes 


also are equally well executed, and we are 
much mistaken if they will not excite 
general admiration. 

We will now proceed to give one or 
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two extracts from the work itself, not 
only for the purpose of shewing Mr. Yar- 
rell’s style as a writer, but as instances 
of his research, and of the information he 
affords : 

‘“* The air-bladder does not occur in 
all fishes; some fishes, and those prin- 
cipally that live near the bottom of the 
water, are without any. Among those 
species that have an air-bladder, many 
appear, on the closest examination, to 
have no canal or tube by which the air, 
with which the bladder is more or less 
distended, can escape. Muscles for com- 
pressing the air-bladder, are obvious in 
some species, and wanting in others, yet 
the air-bladder apparently performs the 
same service in all. The air found in 
these bladders, however variable in its 
nature, is believed to be secreted by the 
inner lining membrane, and in some in- 
stances by a red body, which appears to 
form part of the walls of the air-bladder 
itself, and is made use of in minute blood- 
vessels arranged between the membranes. 
The structure of the conger-eel will amply 
repay the trouble of examination.”’ 

In addition to these interesting facts, 
Mr. Yarrell tells us that ‘* those fish that 
live near the bottom of the water, have a 
low standard of respiration, ahigh degree 
of muscular irritability, and less necessity 
for oxygen. They sustain life long after 
they are taken out of the water, and their 
flesh remains good for several days. The 
carp, the tench, the various flat fish, and 
the eel, are seen gasping and writhing on 
the stalls of the fishmongers for hours in 
succession ; but no one sees any symptom 
of motion in the mackerel, the salmon, 
the trout, or the herring, unless present 
at the capture.’’ 

We cannot take our leave of Mr. Yar- 
rell’s work, without recommending it 
again to the attention of the public, which 
we do with the greatest confidence. We 
may say, in the words of ‘ father Wal- 
ton,’? when addressing an ‘‘ honest ang- 
ler,” ‘‘ most readers may receive so 
much pleasure or profit by it, as may 
make it worthy of the time of their pe- 
rusal, if they be not too busy men.’’ 

Whoever, in short, is in possession of 
Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, should 
have Mr. Yarrell’s work on British Fishes 
to place beside them. 





Ten Sermons preached in the Parish 
Church of Tavistock. By the Rev. Whit- 
tington H. Landon, M.A.—These Ser- 
mons are evidently composed by a man— 
we should guess a young man—of vigor- 
ous powers of mind, but somewhat un- 
practised pen; nevertheless they display 
so much activity and originality of thought, 
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that we are convinced Mr. Landon only 
requires pains and study to raise him to 
a very high rank among modern theologi- 
cal writers. We can assure him that, were 
he to give himself a twelvemonths’ hard 
schooling in the Mathematics, and as much 
attentive study of the pure but highly 
rhetorical style of Rose, or Robert Hall, 
we know of no one among the rising ge- 
neration of divines who might effect more 
for the cause of religion and the Church. 
There is a readiness in seizing on the 
strong and prominent points of an argu- 
ment, a peculiar skill in the application 
of Scripture, and a strength of feeling 
which, whatever blemishes we may be 
able to discover by perusal, must have 
rendered these sermons peculiarly forcible 
in delivery. A highly powerful but some- 
what extravagant pulpit rhetorician, we 
apprehend, is responsible for no small por- 
tion of Mr. Landon’s faults, so contagious 
is manner in compositions; for we ob- 
serve a constant recurrence of pet expres- 
sions, and a certain ambling cadence in 
many sentences; which, however they 
may pass comparatively unnoticed in the 
rapid continuity and unsubdued fearless 
singularity of Mr. Melville’s style, will 
by no means amalgamate with the abrupt 
transitions of Mr. Landon’s. We most 
earnestly, however, recommend this vo- 
lume to the perusal of all who can appre- 
ciate acuteness of intellect, and strength 
of feeling, and to the author its careful 
revisal. To the last sermon we would 
call the particular attention of our readers 
as the most correct in style, and certainly 
not the least remarkable for deep thought. 





Existence of the Soul after Death, &c. 
by R. C.—We have now several disserta- 
tions on this subject, in which much in- 
genuity and learning have been displayed ; 
but we consider the argument in favour 
of the non-suspension of the faculties of 
the mind and spirit, to outweigh that 
which advocates their sleep, or temporary 
oblivion. This is the side also adopted 
and well supported by the present au- 
thor: but the great mystery still remains, 
and must remain unexplained,—How the 
soul or spirit of man can exercise its 
energies, without the medium of the body 
and intervention of the senses. The va- 
rious arguments on either side of this 
question, are collected in Archbishop 
Whateley’s Sermons from a Country Pas- 
tor, but it is hardly clear to which side 
the learned author inclines. 





Essay on the habitual Love to God con- 
sidered as a Preparation for Heaven. By 
Joseph John Gurney.—This little work 
is highly to be recommended, both for the 
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soundness of its reasoning and the warmth 
of its piety. It comes fresh and pure 
from the deep sources of an enlightened 
mind, and an affectionate and devotional 
heart. The author has long been ho- 
nourably known both for his active exer- 
tions in the cause of forlorn humanity, 
and for his admirable Treatise on the 
Evidences of the Christian Religion ; and 
there is such a truly evangelical spirit 
breathing through this his last work be- 
fore us, as cannot fail to find in many 
hearts a congenial soil where its seed will 
not be dropt in vain. 





The Autobiography of Jack Ketch. 
Published by E. Churton.—As apothe- 
caries and chemists form neutral salts of 
alkalis and acids, so we may presume 
Mr. Churton intends to neutralize the 
effect of one of his publications by the 
spirit of another; and thus he gives us 
at once the Biography of Jack Ketch, 
and the Biblical Annual; Illustrations of 
the Bible, and the Memoirs of Madame 
Junot ; but this is not a safe or salutary 
plan: the mischief which may be wrought 
on the feelings, sensibilities, and virtues 
of a young mind, by the impure and vi- 
cious representations of the one, we are 
not at all sure will be effaced by the piety 
of the other. Let Mr. Churton abstain 
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for the future from such biographies as 
the one we now allude to; it is nothing 
but a revolting and hideous picture of 
vice, crime, and misery. 

Mr. Murray’s new Edition of Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson will be comprised 
in eight volumes, to be published monthly. 
The first volume of this acceptable edition 
of every-body’s favourite Biographer, is 
embellished with a whole-length portrait of 
Dr. Johnson, a view of his birth-place at 
Lichfield, and a copy of the print of the 
Company at Tunbridge Wells in 1748. 
The present editors have, we think, im- 
proved on the arrangement in Mr. 
Croker’s edition. Their plan is, to give 
as foot notes to Boswell’s text whatever 
appeared to bear directly on the subjects 
therein discussed, or on facts of Johnson’s 
life omitted by Boswell ; reserving for the 
seventh and eighth volumes the conver- 
sational fragments of various biographers. 
The original text of Boswell will therefore 
appear pure and unbroken. We shall 
watch the progress of this work with much 
interest, and revert to it again at a future 
period. 

Mr. Murray has also announceda Series 
of Illustrations—Portrait, Landscape, and 
Autographical—of the various Memoirs 
of Dr. Johnson. 
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Delineations, Graphical and Descrip- 
tive, of Fountains Abbey. By J. and 
H. S. Storer. 4to. 18 plates—Though 
Fountains Abbey has been a favourite 
subject with artists, and must continue so, 
—for the combinations which may be 
formed from its beautiful and extensive 
ruins are inexhaustible,—yet no separate 
work has hitherto been dedicated to the 
task of giving a complete series of its se- 
veral portions. We should do injustice to 
the Messrs. Storer, if we did not mention 
that the present views are characterized 
by a careful attention to the architecture, 
as well as to picturesque effect; though 
this remark is unnecessary to those who 
are acquainted with their former merito- 
rious works. The engravings are executed 
in the bold and firmstyle of the old school ; 
the description is a sensible and judicious 
compilation from the best published au- 
thorities, among whom it will be remem- 
bered is the able topographer, Dr. Whita- 
ker, in his History of Craven. The work 
deserves a place by the side of Britton’s 
Cathedrals, and Ferrey’s Christchurch. 


The Castles of the English and Scottish 
Border ; from original drawings by T. M. 
RicuHarpson ; with descriptive and his- 
toric illustrations. Imperial Quarto. 
Parts I. I1.—Mr. Richardson is an artist 
of Newcastle, and his views are very ef- 
fectively executed by his own hand, in 
aquatint. Thereare also some very tasteful 
etchings, as vignettes. The interest of 
the subject speaks for itself: it is one 
which well deserves to have a volume, and 
that a handsome one like the present, 
devoted to its immediate illustration. 





Wanderings through North Wales, by 
Tuomas Roscor, Esq. with enyravings, 
by W. Radclyffe, from drawings byCatter- 
mole, Cox, and Creswick. Part I. 8vo. 
The best account we could give of this 
work would be to describe it as a Land- 
scape Annual, only it is to be published 
in sixteen Monthly portions. Mr. Rad- 


clyffe’s burin has, in this number, dis- 
played to the best advantage a beautiful 
landscape of the Vale of Llangollen, taken 
from Sir W. W. Wynn’s terrace; the 
cascade of Caunant Mawr; and a clever 
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forest scene by Cattermole, with the 
death of Prince Llewellyn. 





WinkukEs’ Cathedrals. Part III. The 
three views of the Church of Canterbury, in 
this number, are deserving of high praise ; 
and will, we think, increase the desires 
of those friends of the work who recom- 
mend its extension, so that they may 
have more than a taste of the beauties of 
each edifice. We are sorry the Editor is 
so pertinacious in his errors, and resents 
so much the remarks we thought proper 
to make on his first number: he now re- 
joins to us, that the cathedrals of Scot- 
land “‘ are not cathedrals of Great Bri- 
tain :” now, without teazing him with the 
dicta of the ancient geographers, we will 
content ourselves with informing him, that 
the modern sense of ‘‘ Great Britain,’”’ as 
expressed in the regal style of our sove- 
reigns from the accession of James the 
First, is undeniably England and Scotland, 
it being James’s intention (however little 
that was regarded,) to abolish the distinc- 
tive names of the two countries. The 
publishers, however, seem wiser than the 
editor ; for the title of the work no longer 
includes the words we objected to. 





Map of the World. Darton.—This 
spirited publisher has just brought out a 
Map of the World on Mercator’s pro- 
jection, by which the whole globe is pre- 
sented on a square surface at one view, 
accompanied by suitable directions for 
measuring the real distances of different 
places in every latitude or longitude; the 
principle of Mercator’s projection being— 
the higher the latitude, the more distant 
will all places there situated appear to the 
eye,—the lines of longitude being given 
as parallel to each other, instead of tend- 
ing orbicularly to the poles, as on the 
common globes. 

As far as we have examined into the 
details of this Map, it appears remarkably 
accurate, and the neatness of colouring 
and outline by which each country is dis- 
tinguished will afford material aid to geo- 
graphical reference. But perhaps the 
most valuable feature of the whole is the 
introduction of the new discoveries effect- 
ed by the enterprising spirit of English 
travellers. In North America, especially, 
we observe that the discoveries of Cap- 
tains Parry, Franklin, and Ross are given 
with correct minuteness—particularly the 
gulf and peninsula of Boothia, Regent’s 
Inlet, the site of the north-west mag- 
netic pole, &c.; which in maps of even 
comparatively recent date are entirely 
omitted. 
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Britton’s Palatial Edifices of West- 
minster, Part II. The plates here given 
are so interesting that we are induced to 
enumerate them, as we did those in the 
First Part. They are, 1. a Plan com- 
prising the whole parliamentary buildings, 
courts of law, &c. between New Palace 
Yard and Abingdon Street, showing mi- 
nutely every portion and the exact line of 
the late fire; 2. three windows with zig- 
zag mouldings at the upper end of the late 
House of Lords, now just at the back of 
the reporters’ gallery in the House of 
Commons ; forming one of the most in- 
teresting tokens of the original Norman 
palace, and showing the remote antiquity 
of the walls within which the Lower House 
is now assembled ; 3. the east end of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, with the ancient tracery 
appearing behind Wyatt’s cement work; 
and 4, the vestibule at its west end, beau- 
tiful even in ruin. All these plates are 
interesting records of the late great cala- 
mity.—In Part III. are contained, 1. a 
curious section of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
and of the late House of Commons as built 
within it, not forgetting the great ven- 
tilator, so often surrounded by political 
blue-stockings ; 2. the Painted Chamber 
(now the House of Lords) as in ruins; 3. 
a remarkable ancient staircase at the 
south-east angle of the same; and 4. an 
exterior view of the ruins of St. Stephen’s, 
very tastefully selected by Mr. Billings, 
the draughtsman, and one which might 
form a very effective picture if drawn on 
a much larger scale. We know of no pre- 
ceding architectural work which has pos- 
sessed so great and so public an interest 
as the present. 





Bartietr’s Views in Switzerland, 
Parts V.—VIII. This work maintains 
its reputation in a course of glowing 
and sun-shiny plates, well worthy of the 
beautiful and magnificent scenes they 
represent. 





SHaw’s Specimens of Elizabethan Ar- 
chitecture, Parts II. III. contain some 
very curious portions, particularly from 
Montacute House, Somerset, and Loseley 
in Surrey. In the genuine remains of the 
Elizabethan age, there is seldom such an 
elegance of the entire design, as to make 
the whole deserving of imitation; but 
there are many features so appropriate 
to domestic architecture, and particularly 
to country mansions, so convenient, and so 
picturesque, that the modern artist may 
adapt them with thebesteffect. The great 
accuracy of Mr. Shaw’s pencil stamps the 
highest value upon this work. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 


Annals of Lacock Abbey, in the county 
of Wilts; with memorials of the Foun- 
dress Ela Countess of Salisbury, and the 
Earls of the Houses of Sarisbury and 
Longespé. By the Rev. W. L. Bowes, 
Canon of Sarum. 

The IXth Number of the Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, will con- 
tain, among other articles, the valuation 
of Bishops’ Lands throughout the King- 
dom, temp. Charles I. now first published 
from the Rawlinson MSS. 

The Life and Times of William the 
Third, King of England. By the Hon. 
Artuur Trevor, F.A.S. 

The Rev. S. Hype Cassan, F.S. A., 
has “ The Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury” in an advanced state, to ap- 
pear as an accompaniment to his “ Lives 
of the Bishops of Salisbury,” &c. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Robert Lord Clive, collected from the 
family papers at Wolcot, and other 
sources. By Sir Joun Matcowm. 

Observations on the Natural History 
and Productions of British Guiana, 
founded on a long residence. By Joun 
Hancock, M.D 

Mr, Autpso’s Journal of a Visit to 
Constantinople, with Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 

The Mechanics of Law-Making, by 
Artuur Symonps, Esq. 

Provincial Sketches, by the Author of 
The Usurer’s Daughter. 

Travelsin Northern Greece, with Maps, 
Plans, &c. By W.M. Leake, F.R.S. 

A Memoir of the late Rev. J. Hughes, 
Originator of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. By the Rev. J. Leir- 
CHILD. 

Select Memoirs of Port Royal; to 
which is appended, Launcelot’s Tour to 
Alet. 

A Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on the day of the 
funeral of the Duke of Gloucester. By 
Tuo. Turton, D.D. 

Lives of Catholic Missionaries. By 
Joun Carne, Esq. 

The Episcopal Form of Church Go- 
vernment: its Antiquity, its Expediency, 
and its Conformity to the Word of God. 
By the Rev. J. Meptey, Minister of St. 
John’s, Truro. 

The Doctrinal Errors of the Apostles 
and Early Fathers. By W. Oszurn. 

Corn Law Rhymes; forming the Third 
Volume of the Works of EsENEzeR EL- 


LIOTT. 
The Book of Family Prayer, by the 


Editor of the “ Book of Private Prayer.” 

On the General Principles of Political 
Representation, and on the Vicissitudes 
in the Value of Money. By the Author 
of “ Essays on the Formation of Opi- 
nions.” 

Martinet’s Manual of Pathology, edit- 
ed by Jones Quaty, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of London. 

The third edition of the Autobiography 
of a Dissenting Minister, containing an 
answer to the reviewers of the former 
editions. 

The Artist; or, Young Ladies’ In- 
structorin Ornamental Painting, Draw- 
ing, &c. By B. F. Ganver, Teacher. 

Rambles in Northumberland and on 
the Scotish border. By S. Oxtver, the 
Younger. 

The final Number of Mr. Brrrron’s 
“ History of Worcester Cathedral,” is now 
printing, and will be completed in the 
course of a few weeks The preface will 
contain some explanations and remarks on 
the delay that has occurred—on the public 
patronage of embellished books, and par- 
ticularly that of the Clerical dignitaries 
of the country—on the comparative posi- 
tion of the literary with other profes- 
sional characters—on the Author’s occu- 
pation and labours, from the time he 
penned the brief Autobiographic Essay, in 
the third volume of the Beauties of Wilt- 
shire—on the unjust tax on Literature, 
which continues to disgrace the statutes 
of the realm, &c. &c. 

The third Number of the “ Aychitectu- 
ral Dictionary,” by the same Author, is 
gradually advancing. All the engravings 
are finished and printed ; and most of the 
words in letters C. and D. are nearly 
ready for the printer, and it is his inten- 


tion to proceed with the work with all 


the rapidity that is compatible with criti- 
cal care. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 26. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Bishop’s paper on the Human 
Voice was resumed and concluded. 

March 5. Sir B. C. Brodie, V. P. 

Read, on the discovery of the meta- 
morphoses of Cirrhipedes, a species of 
barnacles, by I. V. Thomson, esq. 
F.L.S.; and A new method of discover- 
ing the equations of Caustics, by G.H.S. 
Johnson, M.A. of Oxford. 

March 12. Rev. Dr. Jennings, V. P. 

Read, Researches towards establishing 
a theory of the Dispersion of Light, by 
the Rev. Baden Powell, F.R.S. Savi- 
lian Professor of Astronomy; and an ac- 
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count of the twenty-four feet zenith Te- 
lescope, lately erected at the Royal 
Observatory, by John Pond, esq. F.R.S. 
Astronomer Royal, in continuation of a 
former paper. 

March 19. Sir John Rennie, V.P. 

Read, Some account of the eruption of 
Vesuvius, in 1834, by Professor Dau- 
beny, M.D. F.R.S. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


Feb. 28. A paper was read on the 
organization of a Siamese army, by 
Capt. Low. The author stated, that a 
Siamese army was levelled by conscrip- 
tion, and that the relatives of the con- 
scripts are held as pledges for their 
fidelity. 

March 19. A general meeting was 
held at the Society’s house in Grafton- 
street. Amongst the donations laid upon 
the table, was a copy of the long-expected 
Dictionary of the Tibetan Language, by 
the learned Hungarian, M. Csoma de 
Korés. It was presented to the Society 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
author in ‘his preface states that the lite- 
rature of Tibet is entirely of Indian 
origin. The immense volumes on dif- 
ferent branches of science, &c. being 
exact or faithful translations from Sans- 
crit works taken from Bengal, Magadha, 
Gangetic or Central India, Cashmir and 
Nepal, commencing the seventh century 
after Christ; and that many of these 
works have been translated (mostly from 
Tibetan) into the Mongol, Mantchou, 
and Chinese languages: so that, by this 
means, the Tibetan became in Chinese 
Tartary the language of the learned, as in 
Europe the Latin is. 

The paper read to the meeting con- 
sisted of an extract from the valuable 
MSS. presented by Captain James Low, 
on the Tenasserim country. The fol- 
lowing is a portion of what was read, and 
may be considered interesting to our an- 
tiquarian readers: —‘* The heraldry of 
Europe has evidently derived its origin 
from the East; and it was intimately 
associated with religion and superstition. 
Maurice observes, that by the same hardy 
race—the descendants of the ‘Tartar 
tribes which tenanted the north of Asia— 
were introduced into Europe armorial 
bearings, which were originally nothing 
more than hieroglyphical symbols, mostly 
of a religious allusion, that distinguished 
the banners of the potentates of Asia. 
The eagle belongs to the ensign of Vish- 
noo, the bull to that of Siva, and the 
falcon to that of Rama. The sun rising 
behind a recumbent lion blazed on the 
ancient ensign of the Tartar; and the 
eagle of the sun on that of the Persians. 
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The Humza, or famous goose, one of the 
incarnations of Boodha, is yet the chief 
emblem of Burman banners. The Rus- 
sians, no doubt, had their standard from 
the eastern nations ; it is the type of Ga- 
truda. The Islamites took the crescent— 
a fit emblem either of a rising or declining 
empire, and of their primeval worship.” 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


March 16. The first anniversary of 
this Society was very numerously at- 
tended, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
President, being in the chair. The ac- 
tual number of its Fellows was 398: 
and corresponding provincial societies 
are either formed, or are on the point of 
formation, in various parts of the King- 
dom. ‘The receipts for the past year 
amounted to 12071. 10s, and the expenses 
to 4911.-10s. 10d., besides ‘subscriptions 
due, amounting to 1512. 4s. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Feb, 25. The annual general meeting 
of the proprietors took place. The num- 
ber of the students in the faculties of the 
arts and law was last year 122, this year 
137; students in medicine last year 347, 
this 371. Pupils in the junior schools 
284, and this year 303. The total 
amount of receipts last year 9,890/. 3s. and 
this year 99711. 16s. 8d. The extraordi- 
nary expenses of the year amounted to 
12182. 16s. 9d. The pecuniary prospects 
of the proprietors have not improved. It 
was stated that all hope of any return, 
either of principal or interest, is at an end; 
and as one of the principal objections to 
granting a charter to this institution has 
been that it is a joint-stock company, in 
order to obviate this objection, Mr. Tooke 
proposed that the proprietors should con- 
sent to “ relinquish this nominal interest” 
altogether. This proposition was indig- 
nantly rejected by Colonel Leicester Stan- 
hope and others, and withdrawn. 

On the 26th of March Mr. Tooke 
brought forward his motion in the House 
of Commons for an address to his Ma- 
jesty, beseeching him to grant his Royal 
Charter of Incorporation to the Univer- 
sity, as approved in the year 1831 by the 
then law officers of the Crown, and con- 
taining no other restriction than, against 
conferring degrees in divinity and in me- 
dicine Mr. Goulburn moved an amend. 
ment, that there should be laid before the 
House all the petitions and proceedings 
on the subject; but eventually, the num- 
bers were, for Mr. Tooke’s motion, 246; 
against it, 136—majority, 110. 

THE UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 

March'7. The annual meeting of the 
members of the Naval and Military Li- 
brary and Museum, which has now 
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changed its title to the above, was held 
at the Thatched House Tavern. Sir 
Edward Codrington took the chair. 
Captain Stoddart (the Secretary) read 
the report. The increase of members in 
the last year was 397, and the total num- 
ber is now 3,977. The number of the 
visitors since the opening of the house in 
August, 1833, was 13,376, averaging 730 
er month. A balance remained in the 
ands of the Treasurer, after defraying 
all current expenses, of 1761/. 10s. Great 
benefits are derived to the Society from 
the establishment of local committees in 
various parts of the world, and from the 
facilities afforded by Government trans- 
ports in the transmission of or 
from distant parts; the library has been 
considerably extended during the past 
year. The Master-General of the Ord- 
nance had directed a duplicate of arms 
from the reignof Cromwell, to be depo- 
sited in the Museum, which it is intended 
to class chronologically with those already 
collected. After noticing the establish- 
ment of lectures and geography, the mag- 
netism of the earth, naval architecture, 
astronomy, &c., the report concluded by 
inviting communications upon all branches 
of knowledge connected with the naval 
and military professions, especially on tac- 
tics, topography, and hydrography of 
countries, the probable effect of steam 
power, as applied to the purposes of war, 
and the adoption of other modern inven- 
tions and improvements, &c. 

The Chairman intimated the retire- 
ment of the Secretary, Capt. Stoddart, 
who has been appointed Military Secre- 
tary to the expedition about to proceed to 
Persia: a vote of thanks was then passed 
to him. 


THE MARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 


March 4. The ceremony of opening 
the newly-acquired theatre of this Society 
took place at their house, in Edward- 
street, Portman-square. It is a neat 
and commodious saloon, without being 
too large; constructed conveniently to 
accommodate an audience of upwards of 
600 persons. Lord Brougham presided 
in the chair. 

Mr. Hemming, the Chairman of the 
Society, entered into a minute detail of 
the origin of the institution. Like many 
others more.important, it had sprung up 
by chance; a bequest of minerals had led 
to an inquiry into mineralogy, and, from 
the want of information on this subject, 
a few persons were made aware of their 
necessity for further instruction. Ori. 
ginally there were only eleven members, 
the next quarter there were eighty-two, 
and by the “ advantages conferred by 
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the gratuitous lectures and support of 
Dr. Copland, Dr. Ritchie, Professor 
Bernie, Sir A. Carlisle, and other distin- 
guished men, it had arisen to its present 
state; and, with the patronage of Lord 
Brougham, boasted of a library of 2,500 
volumes, and a fair proportion of sub- 
seribers. Mr. Buckingham, M. P. and 
other Gentlemen having addressed the 
meeting— Lord Brougham rose, and spoke 
for nearly two hours, going through the va- 
rious points of the system of instruction 
and spread of education he has so fre- 
quently advocated. He noticed the rise of 
societies similar to the present, which he 
dated from the period of that “ great 
event” in 1823 or 1824, when the Mecha- 
nics’ Institute rose within the metropo- 
lis. It was true that Dr. Birkbeck had 
expended nearly 4,000/. in the building, 
and had only been remunerated 800/., but 
he derived a most honourable interest for 
his capital in the opinion of all good and 
worthy men. After some lengthened 
observations on the natural progress of 
knowledge, and its reflection from one 
class of the community to another, the 
Noble and Learned Lord adverted to the 
occasion of his presence at the meeting. 
He said he did not attend there for self- 
glorification and display. He was no 
seeker after self-glorification ; nay, so far 
from it, that of not one-thousandth part 
of what he had written was he considered 
the author. In conjunction with a friend, 
he had, for the last twenty years, amused 
the hours he could steal from his profes- 
sional duties with writing lectures, which 
were delivered in different parts of the 
country; and no one dreamed who were 
their composers, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Feb. 23. Ata special meeting of the 
Council, the following extract from the 
will of the late Thomas Telford, Esq., 
was read : 

“To the President for the time being 
of the Civil Engineer Institution, in 
trust, the interest to be expended in an- 
nual premiums, under the direction of the 
Council, 20007. All my scientific books, 
book-cases, prints, and such drawings as 
my executors shall consider suitable, are 
to be delivered to the President of the 
Civil Engineer Institution, for its use 
and benefit, on condition that all those 
articles, as well as the books, prints, and 
drawings, already presented by me, shall, 
in case of the said Institution being dis- 
continued, be delivered to the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, for its use.” 

It was then resolved, upon considera- 
ation of the above bequest of their late 
highly-esteemed and much lamented Pre- 
sident, that—lst. The premiums to be 
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given be both of an honorary and pecu- 
niary nature.—2nd. That the honorary 
premiums consist of medals in gold, silver, 
and bronze, to be called the “ Telford 
Medals,” with the head of the late Presi- 
dent on one side, surrounded by the 
words, ‘* Institution of Civil Engineers, 
founded 1818; ” and on the other, “ Tel- 
ford Medal,” and a suitable device, leav- 
ing a space for the name of the successful 
candidate, and the object of the reward; 
or such other description of honorary me- 
dals, and of such size and value, as shall 
be determined by the Council. —3rd. That 
the principal subjects for which premiums 
will be given, are—1l. Descriptions, ac- 
companied by plans and explanatory 
drawings of any work in civil engineer- 
ing, as far as absolutely executed ; which 
shall contain authentic details of the pro- 
gress of the work. (Smeaton’s Account 
of the Edystone Light-House may be 
taken as an example.) — 2. Models or 
drawings, with descriptions, of useful en- 
gines and machines; plans of harbours, 
bridges, roads, rivers, canals, mines, &c.; 
surveys and sections of districts of coun- 
try.—3. Practical essays on subjects con- 
nected with civil engineering, such as 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, physics, 
mechanic arts, statistics, agriculture, &c. ; 
together with models, drawings, or de- 
scriptions of any new and useful appara- 
tus, or instruments applicable to the pur- 
poses of engineering or surveying.—4th. 
No premiums can be given until the next 
session of the Institution; but any com- 
munications presented during the present 
session, will be considered as subjects for 
premiums of 1836:—5th. The number or 
nature of premiums to be determined by 
the Council.—6th. The premiums to be 
distributed to the successful candidates at 
a special general meeting at the end of 
the session.—7th. In the distribution of 
premiums, no distinction will be made 
between natives and foreigners. 

The friends of Mr. Telford met on 
the 2]st ult. to make arrangements for 
having a suitable monument erected to 
his memory in Westminster Abbey. 


DR. KLOSS’S LIBRARY, 
AND THE MELANCTHON MANUSCRIPTS, 


An extraordinary degree of interest is 
likely to be excited this season by the 
sale by auction (May 7 to May 29) of the 
Library of Dr. Kloss, of Franckfort, in- 
cluding many original and unpublished 
MSS. and books with MS. annotations. 
These were fortunately confided to the 
care and skill of Messrs. Sotheby and 
Son, the well-known book auctioneers; 
who, in preparing the collection for sale, 
were the first to discover that a consider- 
able number of the books had been either 
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the property, or had passed through the 
hands of the celebrated reformer Mer- 
LANCTHON, and had been enriched by co- 
pious annotations from his pen. Prefixed 
to the Catalogue isa concise and neat bio- 
graphical sketch of the life of Melanc- 
thon; to which the compiler (Mr. S. 
Leigh Sotheby) has added at some length 
his reasons for supposing so many of these 
writings in the form of MS. compositions, 
or annotations upon printed books, al- 
though written in such various characters, 
are all from the pen of the same eminent 
Reformer. This discovery, if it can be sa- 
tisfactorily established, will be one of the 
most extraordinary in the annals of lite- 
rature, and cannot fail of rivetting the 
attention of all lovers of bibliography. 
To enable the reader better to judge of 
the probability of this singular discovery, 
the Catalogue is illustrated by eight plates 
of lithographic fac-similes, containing 
specimens of the various styles of hand- 
writing supposed to be used by Melane- 
thon. The first plate contains specimens 
from Melancthon’s Common- Place Book. 
Plate Il. has specimens from the Latin 
Bibles, Norimberg, 1477, described by 
the compiler of the Catalogue, as “the 
highest monument of the overwhelming 
learning and pious industry of Melancthon. 
The margins are literally filled with com- 
mentaries, emendations, and interlinea- 
tions.” Plate IV. contains specimens 
from two editions of the Bible, discovered 
in the library of the late A. Chalmers, 
Esq. and which being found with manu- 
script annotations, supposed by Mr, 
Leigh Sotheby to be by Melancthon, 
are proposed to be sold with Dr. Kloss’s 
Collection. The motto in the title- 
page, taken from “ Collectanea Gram- 
matica,” by Melancthon, the compiler ob- 
serves, “ beautifully and powerfully illus- 
trates the literary labours of the whole 
life of Melancthon.” 

The fac-simile is not very legible; but 
we read it, 


Nulla dies abeat quin linea ducta supersit. 


The idea is evidently borrowed from the 
well-known “ Nulla dies sine linea,” as 
applied to Apelles. 

Dr. Kloss, the proprietor of this collec- 
tion, devoted much time to early biblio- 
graphy, with a view to publishing a sup- 
plement to Panzer’s Typographical An- 
nals ; which, however, he abandoned, and 
subsequently directed his attention tothe 
collection of the Library now about to be 
dispersed by auction. His discoveries 
in bibliography are inserted on the covers 
of each work, and are in general copied 
into this Catalogue. The Library consist 
of 1. A Collection of Donatus, illustra- 
tive of the Discovery of the Art of Print- - 
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ing, the most extensive ever brought be- 
fore the public. 2. Editions of the Bible, 
in Latin, German, &c. containing MS. 
annotations by Melancthon. 3. Bulls 
and Letters of Indulgence. 4. Rituals of 
the Romish Church— Missals, Breviaries, 
Hore, &c. 5. Lives of the Saints. 
6. Sources of the Roman Law, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Laws, Statute Laws, &c. 
% The Classics form an important fea- 
ture, comprising upwards of a thousand 
different editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classical authors, with many editiones 
principes. A great number of these have 
MS. annotations, by Melancthon. 8. 
Vocabularies and Grammatical Trea- 
tises. 9. Theology, an extensive collec- 
tion. 10. The most curious assemblage 
of works in the German and Dutch lan- 
guages ever brought into one view. It is 
particularly rich in early Chronicles, His- 
tories, and Romances; early Translations 
of the Classics; Works illustrative of the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Law, &c. 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 

We have been favoured with a private 
view of the model for this intended Mu- 
seum, designed by Wm. Bardwell, Esq., 
architect. The extreme length is 355 
feet, the height to the top of balustrade 
61 feet, and the total height, including 
the central dome, is 124 feet. 

The whole building is designed in ses- 
quialteral proportions, the principal num- 
bers being 91 67 and 32. Gin. 

The exterior order is a modification of 
that of the temple of Vesta, at Tivoli; the 
entablature being made bolder, and the 
capital heightened to full 60 minutes, on 
account of the greater size of the co- 
Iumns, and the density of our climate 
compared with Tivoli. 

The columnsare 3 ft. 3in. in diameter, 
and 32 ft. 6 in. high, placed upon a po- 
dium 12 ft. high, being the same propor- 
tion as the original. 

In conformity with ancient arrange- 
ment, the principal entranee is placed 
towards the south, beneath a hexastyle 
portico, with its appropriate pediment 
and enriched tympanum, and is approached 
by a magnificent flight of steps, 35 feet 
broad. 

The interior contains numerous spa- 
cious and well-lighted apartments in the 
basement, 11 feet bigh. 

The ground floor gives a noble en- 
trance hall, having a double flight of 
stairs, leading to a tribune supported by 
caryatides from the Erectheum—a gallery 
of antiquities, 75 ft. 6 in. by 33 ft. 9 in. 
A rotunda, with its duplicated cross, 66 
ft. diameter; a library, 75 ft. 4 in. by 


33 ft. 9 in.; a public reading room, 45 
ft. 6 in. by 27 ft.; a semicircular exhedra, 
34 ft. by 20 ft., for the use of Fellows 
only; and four private reading rooms, 17 
ft. square, for the use of persons pur- 
suing any particular course of study: all 
these apartments are 17 ft. high. 

The principal entrance to the picture 
gallery is from the tribune of the hall; 
from hence its magnificent length (222 
ft.) is seen to great advantage; the light 
from the eye of the dome, and the sunk 
pone of its supporting arches, most 

appily contrasting with the peculiar 
manner in whieh the light is admitted to 
the other divisions of the gallery. It is a 
curious fact, that there are scarcely three 
galleries in Europe in which the light is 
scientifically admitted. A small work of 
Mr. Bardwell’s in this metropolis, shows, 
that he perfectly understands how to in- 
troduce light properly for an advantage- 
ous display of pictures. 

As continuations of the gallery are two 
cabinets; the one 45 by 27 ft., the other 
35 by 20 ft., provided for cabinet pic- 
tures. The height of this floor is 27 ft., 
and the interior height of the dome, from 
the floor of the gallery, is 81 ft. 


THE PUBLIC PRESS IN SPAIN. 


In the year 1834 there were, in the whole 
extent of the kingdom, ninety-eight news- 
papers, of which twenty-one disappeared 
in the course of the year. The seventy- 
seven political Journals that have survived 
are thus divided—fifty-one have an official 
character, three ase purely Ministerial, 
and twenty-three belong to various shades 
of opinions. These latter papers cannot, 
to speak properly, be classed in a definite 
manner, for they frequently change their 
Editors at a moment's notice, and their 
colour is as fugitive and as changeable as 
events. These Journals, en masse, con- 
sume about 40,000 reams of paper, at the 
rate of thirty reals a ream, and this con- 
sumption may be valued at 1,200,000 reals. 
The total value of subscriptions for the 
seventy-seven Journals we have men- 
tioned, is 10,315,200 reals, and the whole 
mass, including Extraordinary Gazettes, 
supplements, reports of sittings, and vari- 
ous notices and bills, the total may be es- 
timated at 12,000,000 reals, which are di- 
vided as follow ;—lIst, To the paper- 
manufactarers, 4,200,000 reals — 2dly, 
printers, compositors, pressmen, and ser- 
vants, 8,000,000—3dly, porters, 200,000 
reals—4thly, proprietors, editors, literary 
assistants, &c., 2,000,000 reals—thly, hos- 
pitals and other charitable establishments, 
100,000 reals—6thly, postage, &c., 500,000 
reals. Total, twelve millions of reals, 
or 120,000/. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have cir- 
culated a circumstantial programme of the 
contemplated communication between this 
country and India, by way of the Medi- 
terranean, Isthmus of Suez, and Red Sea; 
which seems to have been admirably ma- 
tured by one of the ablest and most inde- 
fatigable officers that ever conducted a 
great public department, Sir Francis Free- 
ling. It appears that six vessels, equipped 
on anew principle, to act either as steam or 
sailing packets, are tobe employed. They 
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will touch at Cadiz, Gibraltar, Corfu, 
Zante, Cephalonia, and various Greek 
islands, on their voyage to Alexandria. 
The effectual transport across the Isthmus 
of Suez is arranged with the Pacha of 
Egypt, and on the other side the East- 
India Company have built four large 
steamers to run between the East-India 
Presidencies and Suez, so as to meet the 
Europeans, and complete their ulterior 
objects. The whole preparations will 
occupy from twelve to fifteen months. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUABIES. 

Feb. 26, W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elect- 
ed Fellows of the Society: Thomas Gam- 
bier Parry, esq. of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge ; James Stewart Sudon esq. of 
Christ's college, Cambridge, and Fitzroy- 
square ; the Rev. John Hume Spry, D.D. 
Prebendary of Canterbury; and John 
Maltravers, esq. of Bury-street, St. 
James’s. 

Lord Braybrooke exhibited a great Ad- 
miralty seal of Louis the Bastard of 
Bourbon, who was appointed Admiral of 
France in 1466, and died in 1486. It is 
round, of three inches diameter; and, 
like the English seals of the same class, 
exhibits a ship displayed over its surface. 
The arms of Bourbon, three fleurs-de- 
lis surmounted bya bend ragulée, are plaeed 
on all the three sails. At the mast head is 
a pennon with fleurs-de-lis, and on the 
ship’s side a leopard’s face within a square 
tressure or border. The inscription, in a 
very obscure black letter, appears to be 
&. pour tes samendetug (?) de normen- 
Die de {ops basgtart de bourbon amirat 
be france. The place in which this 
important seal has been found, is not 
a little extraordinary; it occurred at 
Saffron Walden, placed in the top of 
a weight, we believe in order to form 
the handle. 

Henry H. Kater, esq. communicated 
an account of several douns, or duns, in 
North Uist, one of the Hebrides, with 
plans of that called Doun Sticher. 

March 5. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Three letters were read from Mr. Hal- 
lam’s volume (of copies, but unpublished), 
mentioned in our last report. ‘They were 
1. from Lord Bacon to King James the 
First, accompanying Reasons for the 
King’s calling a Parliament, and matters 
for consideration in the management of 
the same. One of the points is, “¢ What use 
may be made of the Cinque Ports and 
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Duchy” for placing members in boroughs 
likely to support the King’s causes ; 
and several others are directed to the 
means of obtaining a Parliament “truly 
free, and not packed against him,”—not 
combined in parties, but every individual 
judging for himself. 2. A letter from 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk to Cardinal 
Wolsey, relative to the collection of a 
Benevolence. He writes from Norwich, 
where there were more merchants ready 
to contribute 20U pounds, than there were 
gentlemen in the shire willing (or able), to 
give 200 marks. 3. From the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk to-Wolsey, just after 
the suppression of the rising in 14 Hen. 
VIII. The Dukes having assembled the 
military force of the two counties from 
which they derived their titles, had been 
met by the townsmen of Lavenham in 
shirts, begging for pardon; when their 
Graces made “a long rehearsal, the best 
we could, to aggravate their offence,” and 
then, after these ‘sharp and sour lessons,” 
selecting some of the leaders for confine- 
ment and further intimidation, promised 
they would use their best endeavours 
to restore the penitents to the King’s 
favour. 

March 12. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

The reading of the same papers was 
continued. One was aletter from Henry 
VIII. to Archbishop Warham, for rais. 
ing aloan or gratuity from the clergy and 
all religious establishments, of one-third (!) 
of their annual revenues when they ex- 
ceeded ten pounds, and a fourth of those 
below that sum. ‘The pretext was the 
vast expense of his preparations against 
France. 

March 19. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The Baron de Reiffenberg, Rector of 
the University of Louvaine, Secretary to 
the Commission recently issued for the 
publication of inedited documents illus- 
trative of Belgian History, author of a 
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History of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, and many other learned works, 
was elected a Honorary Member; and 
the following gentlemen were elected Fel- 
lows:—the Rev. Edm. Craven Hawtrey, 
D.D. Head Master of Eton School, and 
George Dodd, esq. of Montagu-square. 

J. P. Collier, esq., F.S.A., presented a 
copy of the third of his series of miracle 
plays, being the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, the 13th of the series contained in 
the MS. on vellum belonging to P. 
Towneley, esq., the handwriting of which 
is of the reign of Henry VI., and it per- 
haps belonged to Widkirk Abbey. It 
contains two plays on the Adoration of 
the Shepherds, both of a comic descrip- 
tion ; that now printed is “a farce of broad 
humour and drollery,” without parallel, of 
that early period, in our language. 

The letters from Mr. Hallam’s book 
were continued; those read being two 
- long epistles from Archbishop Warham 
to Cardinal Wolsey, relative to the rais- 
ing of supplies. 

The following members are appointed 
Auditors of the Society’s Accounts for 
the present year: the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, W. Y. 
Ottley, esq., Lord Prudhoe, and William 
Wilkins, esq. R.A. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE. 


Feb. 4. The anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held in their new room, 
in the building lately erected by the Na- 
tural History Society, John Hodgson, 
esq. in the chair, The report, after de- 
ploring the death, during the last year, 
of many of its members, and among them 
of Mr. Surtees, the Historian of Durham, 
Mr. J. T. Brockett, jun. (one of the Se- 
cretaries), Mr, Gibson, of Reedsmouth, 
from whom so many of its antiquities 
were obtained, and the Rev. Anthony 
Hedley, of Chesterholme, congratulated 
the Society on the acquisition in its new 
apartments, of a place where specimens 
of antiquity can safely be deposited. The 
arcade adjoining has bad the numerous al- 
tars, &c., belonging to the Society, placed 
in it, forming, perhaps, the best collection 
of Roman Antiquities in Britain, which 
will always be open to the inspection of 
the public. After the reception of seve- 
ral presents of books, the Rev. John 
Hodgson read a letter from John Clay- 
ton, esq. granting the Society leave to 
examine a Castellum on one of his estates 
in the West. The following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year:—Sir John 
Edw. Swinburne, Bart , President, C. W. 
Bigge,esq. Rev. John Hodgson, Sir C. M. 
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L. Monck, Bart. Vice- Presidents. Mr. J. 
Adamson, Treasurer. Mr. John Adam- 
son, Mr. Henry Turner, Secretaries. Mr. 
J. T. Brockett, Mr. Thomas Bell, Mr, 
Emerson Charnley, Mr. John Clayton, 
Mr. Dixon Dixon, Mr. John Hodgson, 
Elswick, Mr. William Hutton, Mr. Tho. 
mas Hodgson, Mr. John Fenwick, Mr. 
Robert Ormston, jun., Rev. James Raine, 
and Rev. Wm. Turner, Council. The 
members afterwards dined together ; the 
chair was ably filled by John Hodgson, 
esq., and the company were highly grati- 
fied by much interesting conversation, 
and particularly by the communication of 
the Rev. Mr. Raine, respecting the for- 
mation, objects, and progress of the Sur- 
tees Society (see p. 302). 





PAINTINGS AT HOXNE. ‘ 

On clearing the walls of the church at 
Hoxne, near Eye, in Suffolk, several 
paintings partially obliterated, have re- 
cently been discovered. One, repre- 
senting David on the field of battle with 
Goliah; the next is supposed to be 
Paul confined in the Stocks; there is 
also the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection of the Dead, &c. They are 
about ten feet high and twelve feet 
wide. There are several perfect. in- 
scriptions, of which we hope hereafter 
to procure copies; but they have not 
hitherto been seen by any person able to 
read them, although quite perfect. We 
understand a similar discovery has also 
been lately made at Dartford; and we 
shall look forward to receive further 
particulars of both by the kindness of 
some volunteer correspondent. 





As some workmen were lately forming 
a new road near the Priory at Brinkburn, 
they discovered a small brass pot, con- 
taining several gold coins, consisting of 
rose nobles of the first and second coinage 
of Edward III., and some half and quar- 
ter nobles of the same reign, all in the 
most perfect state of preservation. The 
pot and coins are now in the possession 
of Major Cadogan, of Brinkburn Priory. 





ANTIQUE URN. 

A beautiful antique glass urn has been 
discovered at Yebleron, in France. It 
has one handle and is of a square form. 
The urn contained a bronze medal bearing 
the head of Antoninus, with the date of 
the period of his third Consulship, from 
which it would appear that the medal is 
of the year 140 of the Christian era, so 
that it must have been placed in the urn 
nearly 1700 years ago. 
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POETRY. 


HYMN 


On the Anniversary of the Meeting of the 
Salisbury National School, July, 1831. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bow es, Canon 
Residentiary, &c. 


OH! if tears may fill the eyes, 
A parent’s and a Christian’s tears ; 
Tf ever hymn to Heaven may rise, 
The hymn that Mercy’s angel hears ;— 


Yes! ’tis when a sight like this 

Shall bid these tears in silence start, 
Awake the hopes of heavenly bliss, 

And steal from toil and earth the heart. 


Here are no dark clouds of care 
That hang on some poor mother’s look, 
Her child, at nightfall, said its prayer, 
And, see! now clasps its Holy Book. 


And that poor mother kissed its hair, 
Or watch’d its sleep, beside the bed ; 
And thought, ‘My child, how wilt thou 
fare 
In this hard world, when I am dead! 


Saviour, Lord, to thee we pray ! 

That child from sin, from sorrow save, 
Lest grief a father’s locks of grey 

Bring down with sorrow to the grave.’ 
Children, ever feel the debt ; 

Raise your thoughts to God above ; 
Nor ever, in the world, forget 

The lessons here of faith and love. 





VERSES, 


By the Author of the Lives of the Sacred 
Poets. 


No. 1. Hymn to Peace. 


Ah, wee ee where doth thine harbour 
nold? 
Is it in churches with religious men, 
Which praise the gods with prayers manifold, 
Aud in their studies meditate it ther. 
Whether thou dost in heaven or earth appear, 
Be where thou wilt, thou wilt not harbuur here. 
I B. Barnes. 


SWEET Spirit! wherefore can it be 
That thou wilt never dwell with me; 
Wandering o’er the peopled earth, 
Never coming to my hearth. 

The flowery meadows laugh ; the Spring 
The head of June is garlanding ; 
Blossoms hang on every tree ; 

But I am poor in wanting thee. 

Thou didst flee to brighter skies, 
When early watching dimm’d my eyes, 
And wintry winds beat on my head, 
And Sorrow sate beside my bed. 


II. 


In other days there was no place 
But shone, beloved, with thy face! 


How often in the hours of glee 

Thy purple pinions, Fantasy, 

Bare me to the faéry clime, 

Where Joy sits weaving flowers for Time, 
And roaming by the haunted streams, 
The gentle shepherd of fair dreams, 
Scatter’d ’neath my drowsy head, 
Flowers of thought long harvested, 
And with the twilight came to me 
Like a shadow, Memory— 

Breathing o’er the Doric rhyme. 

The early bloom of pastoral thyme, 
From the sunny grass, would come, 
Stealing o’er the air, the hum 

Of the dark Sicilian bees ; 

And through the verdant olive trees, 
The dashing oar, the sailor’s cheer, 
Broke in music on mine ear ; 

And Love unto my languid eyes 
Wafted the airs of Paradise. 


III. 


Nurse of pleasant dreams, return, 
Open again thine emerald urn, 
Where the pearls entreasured lie 
Of the antique Poesy. 

Cheer me with the light divine 
That dawneth from the Tuscan line, 
Pour upon my gloomy sky 

The purple heaven of Araby. 


IV. 


Hasten hither! hasten, pray! 

Thou didst visit me in May, 

When Hope had wreath’d my burning 
brow— 

Wilt thou be a stranger now? 

My gate for ever passing by, 

Swift of foot, and dull of eye. 

Prythee, listen to my prayer ! 

Loose the gathering chain of Care; 

Thy fragrance through my chamber shed, 

Pour thy ointment on my head; 

Bow thine ear of Mercy—hark, 

Never was my sky so dark,— 

Joy, the bosom’s summer-bird, 

In my breast no more is heard; 

One by one the blossoms flee 

From Life’s rudely-shaken tree ; 

Friends, companions—all are flown— 

Sweet Spirit! leave me not alone; 

The sickness of my heart will cease 

At thy soothing whisper, Peace ; 

The tempestuous clouds that roll 

Their stormy shadows o’er my soul, 

Before thy feet will melt away, 

Like darkness at the look of May. 

Then hasten to my lonely home, 

In bower and field no longer roam ; 

Leave beauty with the kneeling throng, 

And the minstrel with his song, 

And the warrior with his spear— 

But thou, sweet Spirit! harbour here! 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—o— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovuse or Lorps. 


Feb. 24, The Earl of Hardwicke rose 
to move the usual Address to the Speech 
delivered by his Majesty on the opening 
of Parliament, observing that he had 
never heard a more satisfactory speech 
from the throne than the one just deli- 
vered. As to the question of Church 
Reform, to which his Majesty’s Speech 
directed their attention, he had only to 
hope that every one of their Lordships 
would enter into that view of the subject 
which his Majesty had taken; that they 
would exert themselves to support the 
Church, and so to extend its foundations 
as that it should embrace all those who 
were anxious to rest within its pale.— 
Lord Gage seconded the Address.— Vis- 
count Melbourne complained that the 
Speech was defective on many points, 
and said that none who had merely heard 
that Speech read, would have imagined 
that a total change of Government had 
taken place. He thought so important 
an event, for which he considered the 
Duke of Wellington responsible, should 
not have been thus lightly passed over. 
He looked upon the late dissolution as a 
wanton exercise of power—regarded the 
Speech as wholly inconsistent with the 
political character, principles, and profes- 
sions of these by whom it had been ad- 
vised—and concluded by movingan amend- 
ment, the principal object of which was 
to induce their Lordships, as a change had 
taken place in the Ministry, to declare 
that they still adhered to that system 
which had been followed by the late Go- 
vernment.—The Duke of Wellington de- 
nied that he was responsible for the dis- 
solution of the late Government, which 
had, in fact, been caused by the cireum- 
stance that the leader of the House of 
Commons had ceased to be » Member of 
that House, and had thus rendered it im- 
possible for the late Government to go on. 
—After Lord Brougham, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Duke of Richmond had ad- 
dressed the House, the question was put 
on the amendment, which was negatived 
without adivision. The original Address 
was then agreed to. 





House or Commons. 


Feb.24. The King’s Speech having been 
read, Lord Sandon rose to move the usual 


Address, which was seconded by Mr. 
Bramston.— Lord Morpeth proposed an 
amendment to the Address, stating that 
the present times were of such import- 
tance, that the Country would expect the 
House of Commons not to confine itself 
to ordinary courtesies and formalities, but 
to express in respectful but dignified lan- 
guage the impression which the present 
state of affairs could not fail to excite. 
The Hon. Member alluded to the abrupt. 
and as it seemed uncalled for, dismissal of 
the late Administration. The Noble Lord 
concluded by proposing an addition to the 
Address, stating that His Majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons could not but lament that 
the progress of Reform “should have 
been interrupted and endangered by 
the Dissolution of a Parliament earnestly 
intent upon the vigorous prosecution of 
measures to which the wishes of the 
people were most anxiously and justly 
directed.”—-Mr. Bannerman seconded the 
amendment, and expressed himself to be 
a determined opponent of the present 
Ministry.—Sir R. Peel, in a speech of 
great length and eloquence, vindicated the 
prerogative of the Crown, and the mea- 
sures pursued by the present government. 
With regard to the dissolution of the late 
Parliament, he freely took upon himself 
the responsibility, since no great change 
had ever taken place in government with- 
out being followed by an appeal to the 
people. Among the measures about to 
be proposed to the consideration of Par- 
liament, was one for the final and equit- 
able adjustment of Tithe in Ireland; 
another for the Commutation of Tithe in 
England and Wales ; and another for the 
Administration of Justice in Ecclesiasti- 
cal causes. Government also proposed 
to make provision for the more effectual 
maintenance of Ecclesiastical discipline— 
a provision which would enforce episcopal 
authority, not over the Laity, but over the 
Clergy, and would also check, if not en- 
tirely prevent, those cases of scandal 
which occasionally occurred, but without 
punishment. Government also intended 
to propose a measure which would relieve 
those who dissented from the Church 
from the necessity of celebrating marriage 
according to its rites. Under these cir- 


cumstances, he felt it his first and para- 
mount duty to stand by those trusts which 
had been confided to him, and to call upon 
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the House to wait until it saw the mea- 
sures which the Government were about 
to propose. The debate on the Address 
was then adjourned; and after two nights’ 
discussion (Lord Stanley and Lord J. 
Russell being the principal speakers, the 
one contending against, and the latter for 
the amendment), the House came to a 
division :—when there appeared—for the 
amendment, 309; for the original motion, 
302; majority, 7. 

March 2. The Speaker informed the 
House that on Saturday the amended 
Address to the Royal Speech had been 
presented to his Majesty, who had re- 
turned the following gracious answer : 

“1 thank you sincerely for the as- 
surances which you have given me in this 
loyal and dutiful Address of your dis- 
position to co-operate with me in the im- 
provement, with a view to the mainte- 
nance, of our institutions in Church and 
State. I learn with regret that you do 
not concur with me as to the policy of the 
appeal which I have recently made to the 
sense of my people. I never have exer- 
cised, and I never will exercise, any of the 
prerogatives which I hold, excepting for 
the single purpose of promoting the great 
end for which they are entrusted to me— 
the public good; and I confidently trust 
that no measure conducive to the general 
interests will be endangered or inter- 
Tupted in its progress by the opportunity 
which I have afforded to my faithful and 
loyal subjects, of expressing their — 
through the choice of their Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament.” 

After the thanks of the House had 
been voted to his Majesty, Sir R Peel 
moved for a Committee of Suprty; when 
Lord J. Russell rose to call the attention 
of the House to the extraordinary situ- 
ation of the present Ministry, after the 
recent defeats they had sustained.— 
Sir R. Peel, in reply, said that he had 
not felt it his duty to tender his re- 
signation in consequence of the recent 
vote of the House, and it was his inten- 
tion to persevere in doing his duty, and 
submit to the House those measures on 
which Ministers had formed their opi- 
nion. The House then went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, when it was resolved, 
“ that a supply be granted to his Majesty.” 


(During the remainder of the week, the 
two Houses were chiefly occupied with 
the presentation of Petitions on various 
subjects, with notices of motions, and 
other desultory business, which gave rise 
to discussions of no particular interest.) 


March 10. The Solicitor-General ob- 
tained leave to bringin an Act to indem- 
nify persuns who had omitted to comply 
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with certain of the regulations contained 
in an Act of 38 Geo. III. c. 78, respect- 
ing the printing and publication of news- 
papers, from penalties incurred under that 
Act. The Bill was immediately brought 
in, read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time. 

The Marquis of Chandos brought for- 
ward a motion for the repeal of the Mar 
Tax. He thought that no measure was 
so well ealculated to relieve the over- 
whelming distress of the agricultural in- 
terest as the repeal of this tax. At pre- 
sent, the farmer was unable to give his 
labourer beer, and the labourer was un- 
able to purchase it ; and he trusted that 
the present House of Commons would 
not reject a proposition, the effect of 
which would not only to relieve the 
agricultural interest, but the country at 
large.—Mr. Handley seconded the mo- 
tion, and said that if the people were able 
to brew beer at home at half the price, he 
was persuaded that none but the dissolute 
and the idle would frequent the public- 
houses.—Sir R. Peel opposed the motion 
in a very long and able speech. He began 
by remarking that the motion was pre- 
mature, being made before it was known 
what could be saved from the public ser- 
vice—a fact which could not be made 
public till after the 5th of April next, 
being the termination of the financial 

ear. It was calculated that there would 

e found to be a surplus revenue of 
250,000/.—and under these circumstances 
they were called upon to repeal the whole 
of the Malt-tax, which produced, in 
1831, a net sum of 4,208,000/ ; in 1832, 
4,675,000/.; in 1833, 4,772,000/. ; and in 
1834, 4,812,000/.—thus creating a defi- 
ciency in the amount required to meet the 
ordinary expenditure, of 4,500,0002 In 
answer to the assertion, that the Malt- 
duty had occasioned a great decrease in 
the consumption of beer, it might be ob- 
served, that other articles had entered 
into a successful competition with it, 
namely, tea, coffee, and spirits, the de- 
mand for which had of late wonderfully 
increased. The duty on malt, however, 
was only 2s. 7d. per bushel, or at the rate 
of 57 per cent.; whilst the duty laid upon 
West India coffee was at the rate of 63 
per cent.; theduty upon port and sherry 
at the rate of 75 per cent.; the duty upon 
rum at the rate of 407 per cent.; the duty 
upon English spirits at the rate of 333 
per cent.; the duty upon brandy at the 
rate of 627 per cent.; and the duty upon 
geneva at the rate of 930 per cent. How 
then could it be said that an undue pre- 
ference had been given to those articles 
over beer? Whatever the determination of 
the House might be, of one fact he was 
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sure, that with his views of the con- 
sequences of the repeal of this tax, in the 
present state of the public revenue, he 
bad no alternative but to submit his views 
to the consideration of the House, and, 
if the House chose to overrule them, to 
leave it subject. to the responsibility 
which it would assume.— After several 
Members had addressed the House for 
and against the motion, the Marquis of 
Chandos, in reply, rose to express his 
surprise at the change of opinion which 
he had that night witnessed inthe House. 
He had a deep feeling of alarm lest all 
confidence in public men should be lost 
by it.—The House then divided, when 


there appeared for the resolution, 192; - 


against it, 350. 

March 16. On the motion that the 
House resolve into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, Mr. Hume moved that the Navy Es- 
timates be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of examining the 
same, and reporting thereupon in the’ 
House. — After some discussion, the 
Hon. Member’s motion was negatived 
ona division; the numbers being, for the 
original motion, 146; against it, 66. 


March 1%. Sir R. Peel moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to alter the law of 
Marariaces, as regards Dissentrrs. He 
stated that, until the Marriage Act of 
1754, marriage was in fact a civil con- 
tract; as far as the Dissenters are con- 
cerned, it was proposed, in reality, to re- 
store that state of the law. ‘T'o prevent 
the intervention of the clergyman, the 
Bill would enact that Dissenters desiring 
to be married, should give notice thereof 
to a magistrate; that 14 days after such 
notice, or any time within three months, 
they should present themselves before 
that magistrate, and, on signing in his 
presence a contract of marriage, after de- 
claration that they were 21, or had pa- 
rents’ or guardians’ consent, and that 
there existed no legal impediments, they 
should be entitled to have a certificate of 
such marriage from him; and that the 
adding to or withholding from such civil 
contract of marriage, any religious cere- 
mony, should be left to the parties. The 
magistrate to forward a certificate of such 
martriage to the clergyman, for the sake of 
registration, that being the best system of 
registration at present existing—the Right 
Honourable Baronet at the same time 
stating that a general system of regis- 
tration was under consideration. As to 
the payments, they were to be 7s. to the 
Magistrate :—5s. of that sum to the pa- 
rochial officers or clergyman, for regis- 
tration. . respect te the members of 


the Church, the law would remain what 
it now is, he holding that if relief were 
afforded to the Dissenters, they would 
have no right to attempt to interfere with 
what the Church Establishment deemed 
best for its members.—Mr. Wilks said 
that this was a decided improvement upon 
Lord John Russell’s Bill.—After an ex- 
tended discussion, in the course of which 
the Bill was-generally eulogized, the mo- 


pion was agreed to. 


March 18. Sir J. Campbell moved the 
second reading of the Bill regarding the 
abolition of ImprisonMENT FoR Dexsr.— 
Mr. Richards and Mr. Baring strongly 
opposed the Bill, contending that it had 
not the sanction of the mass of the com- 
munity, and that its consequences would 
be of the most disastrous character to 
trade and industry.—Sir J. Campbell re- 
plied that both debtors and creditors in all 
parts of the kingdom had strongly urged 
him to press forward this Bill.— After an 
extended discussion, in the course of 
which, Mr. Grote, Mr. Ewart, and Mr. 
Warburton, &c. supported the Bill, it 
was read a second time, without any di- 
vision. 

Sir J. Graham brought in Bills—]. 
For the encouragement of men vuluntarily 
to enter the navy; and 2. To consolidate 
and amend the laws regarding merchant 
seamen. They were read a first time, 
and ordered to be printed. 


March 20. Sir H. Hardinge brought 
forward a measure for the ComMUTATION 
of Trrues in IrELaNnpD; the principle of 
which he stated to be, that for the future 
the tithe should be commuted for a land- 
tax, offering to the landlords a bonus of 
25 per cent. By this arrangement, an 
effectual stop would be put to the frightful 
scenes lately witnessed in lreland—tithe 
being no longer allowed to be collected 
either by the landlords or the Clergy. 
Although the sums advanced to the 
Clergy, in lieu of tithe, in the years 1831, 
2, and 3, were still to be considered due, 
repayment would not be demanded; so 
that a frightful source of strife and blood- 
shed would thus be effectually rendered 
innoxious. The Right Hon. Bart. con- 
cluded by moving,—“ ‘That tithes in Ire- 
land should be abolished, and that in lieu 
thereof there be a rent-charge, payable 
out of the land; that such rent-charge 
should be after the rate of 75/. for 100/. 
tithe; and that such rent charge be 
saleable, and the money raised by the re- 
demption thereof be invested in lands for 
the benefit of the present owners of the 
tithes."—Lord J. Russell said that he 
would not oppose the resolutions, but 
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content himself with reminding the Com- 
mittee, that there was no essential differ- 
ence between this measure and the Bill 
rejected last year. That Bill was charged 
with proposing to “secularise”’ Church 
roperty: ifso, this Bill did the same,— 
Mr. Rice moved an amendment to sub- 
stitute the following for Sir H. Hardinge’s 
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resolution:—‘ That it is expedient to 
alter and amend the existing laws relating 
to tithes in Ireland.” On this amend- 
ment the Committee eventually divided. 
The numbers were: — For it, 198; 
against it, 213.—The first resolution was 
then carried. 


Occurrences, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY, 


Report on Church Reform.— The Report 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, re- 
cently appointed by the Crown to inves- 
tigate the present condition and revenues 
of the Church, has been laid on the tables 
of both Houses of Parliament. It is an 
elaborate and ably drawn-up document. 
The Commissioners have digested the 
voluminous and complicated details of 
the important subjects committed to them, 
under the three several heads of territory, 
income, and patronage. Under the head 
territory, are explained the intended new 
arrangements of dioceses :—It is proposed 
to erect two new Bishopricks—one of Man- 
chester, the other of Ripon. The greater 
part of the new diocese of Manchester is 
to be taken from the present diocese of 
Chester. The Archdiocese of York to 
supply the new diocese of Ripon. The 
-number of Bishops in the House of Lords 
will not, however, be increased, for it is 
ep to unite the Bishopricks of 

ristol and Landaff, the out-lying part 
of the diocese of Bristol in Wilts and 
Dorset to pass to the diocese of Salisbury ; 
and also to unite the sees of Bangor and 
St. Asaph. It is likewise proposed to 
deprive the see of London of those parts 
of the metropolitan diocese which lie in 
Essex and Herts, giving to London in 
return all those portions of the metro- 
politan districts, which now belong to 
Canterbury or Winchester. Essex is to be 
transferred to the Bishoprick of Roches- 
ter.—According to the tables published, 
the net income of all the Bishopricks of 
England and Wales, in the year 1831, 
amounted, on an average of three years, 
to the sum of 157,737/., and may now be 
calculated at about 148,875/.; but it ap- 
pears that this amount is very unequally 
distributed, the incomes of one-half of the 
Bishopricks falling below the sum neces- 
sary to cover the expenses to which a 
Bishop is unavoidably subject. On the 
whole, the Commissioners are of opinion 
that where the annual income ofa Bishop 
amounts to 4,500/., it is not necessary to 
make any addition; nor would they re- 
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commend any diminution, unless it exceed 
5,5007. But they think that the two 
Archbishopricks, and the Bishopricks of 
London, Durham, and Winchester, ought 
to have a larger provision than the rest. 
The following table contains a summary 
of the net income of each Bishop on three 
years’ average, ending the year 1831; 
with the present number of benefices in 
each diocese : 
Province of Canterbury. 
Diocese. Benefices. 

Canterbury . 343 

St. Asaph 131 

124 

441 

254 
267 
407 

149 

611 

281 

256 


606 
1,234 
192 


Income. 
£19,182 
- 6,301 
ee 4,464 
Bath and Wells. 5,946 
Bristol é 2,351 
Chichester 
St. David's 
mrs « 
Exeter. . 
Gloucester 
Hereford . . . . 
Lichfield & Coventry 
Lincoln .... 
Llandaff . . 
London 
Norwich 
Oxford — 
Peterborough . 
Rochester. . . . 1,459 
Salisbury . . . . 3,939 
Winchester . 11,151 
Worcester. . . . 6,569 
Province of York. 
(ce - 12,629 
Carlisle 2,213 
Chester . 3,261 554 
Durham - 19,066 146 


By an order in council dated Feb. 12, 
vessels which may be driven by stress of 
weather to seek shelter in any British or 
Irish port, shall no longer be chargeable 
with any light or other duties payable 
to the Corporation of the Trinity-house 
of Deptford Strond; all vessels, smacks, 
and boats, belonging to the United King- 
dom, while actually employed in catching 
fish within soundings, shall be exempt 
from light and other duties payable to 
the said Corporation. 

31 


2,576 
3,923 
4,542 

4. 


92 
- 13,929 
5,395 


2,648 
3,103 


891 
127 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Progress of the Great City Improvements. 
—On the Ist of August, 1833, the City 
Committee had completed the purchases 
necessary for the formation of the new 
line of street to the western extremity of 
Cornhill, and since that period the whole 
of the premises in that line, including those 
lately occupied by Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Smith, have been taken down, the 
new street laid down and defined, the 
carriage-way paved, and most of the houses 
are in progress of erection. ‘The pur- 
chases necessary for the widening of Little 
East cheap and Little Tower-street have 
been nearly completed; most of the houses 
pulled down, and the greater part of the 
ground not required for the improvement 
has been iet upon building leases. In 
the approach to Lothbury, by widening 
Prince’s- street, the houses have been re- 
moved, and measures are now in progress 
for perfecting that improvement. The 
probable state of the finances at the dis- 
posal of the City, after the completion of 
the foregoing works, will be such that a 
sufficient sum will remain to defray the 
expense of continuing the line of improve- 
ment from the north end of Prince’s-street 
to Moorgate, and afterwards to effect a 
material improvement in Upper Thames- 
street, by widening it in those parts where 
two carts cannot pass, in the whole line 
from Earl Street to Fish Street Hill. 
Similar measures have been taken for ex- 
tending the improvements in Gracechurch 
Street. Arrangements are also in pro- 
gress for making an opening from Hol- 
born, at Farringdon-street end, through 
the filthy neighbourhood of Saffron-hill, to 
the limit of the civic jurisdiction. By a 
statement of all the purchases of property 
made for accomplishing the improvements 
since the Ist of August, 1831, together 
with an account of the sums claimed and 
paid, or agreed to be paid, for the respec- 
tive premises, it appears that the claims 
on that account, for goodwill, loss, or re- 
moval, and other incidental expenses, 
amounted to 46,748/ , and had been settled 
at the sum of 21,877/., and that these, as 
well as the former purchases, have been 
accomplished within the estimates. 

The Thames Tunnel — March 3, A nu- 
merous Meeting of the Directors and 
Proprietors was held at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, to receive the report of the 
Directors. B. Hawes, sen. esq. from the 
Chair, said that they met there under cir- 
cumstances different from what they had 
done for the last seven years. The late 
Government had consented tv provide 
them with a sum of money which had 
been considered necessary for the comple- 
tion of the work, and there was now no 
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doubt of the final success of this great 
national undertaking. Mr. Burkitt read 
the report of the Directors, which stated 
that for the last six years they had used 
their exertions to fulfil the duty imposed 
on them, and had, at length, succeeded in 
obtaining w loan from the Commissioners 
for issuing Exchequer Bills on account of 
Public Works. In order to obtain the re- 
quired assistance, Lord Morpeth and Sir 
Harry Inglis, with a deputation, waited on 
Lord Althorp, to whom a statement was 
given that 246,000/. would be as much as 
they should want, and which was readily 
acceded’ to. Under the advice of their so- 
licitor, 30,0007. on the 5th December last, 
was placed in the Bank of England. <At 
no distant period, therefore, the Tunnel 
would be finished. The Report concluded 
by stating that, not only the late but the 
present Government have afforded every 
facility for the promotion of the work, 
while the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Morpeth have manifested the greatest in- 
terest throughout its progress. ‘The re- 
port of Mr. Brunel was next read, which 
expressed the fullest conviction of that 
gentleman as to the possibility of the 
Tunnel being perfected, for which pur- 
pose a house had been taken for him close 
by the Tunnel. A new shield will have 
to be made; but many preparatory steps 
have been going on since the beginning of 
November last. Mr. Brunel will not 
commence the Tunnel from the north 
side, but continue the line on the south 
side, beginning where he left off. The 
accounts were then read by Mr. Burkitt, 
beginning from Jan. 1, 1834, to Decem- 
ber, 1834, On the credit side there was 
an account of admission money to view 
the Tunnel, 1,119 18s.; and on the 
debit side, on account of advertising the 
exhibition of the Tunnel, 300/. 

London and Birmingham Railway.— The 
Directors, at their last half-yearly Meet- 
ing, made an interesting Report relative 
to the progress of this great undertaking. 
It appears that fifty-eight miles have been 
contracted for; the total amount of con- 
tract for which is 850,440/. and the En- 
gineer’s estimate for the same $46,6021. 
The works of the several Contracts are 
generally in a state of satisfactory pro- 
gress. To ensure the adoption of sound 
principles in the construction of Railway 
bars and supports, the Directors have 
endeavoured to collect the best informa- 
tion on the subject from scientific and 
practical men, and have undertaken ex- 
periments on malleable iron bars of differ- 
ent forms, at the suggestion and under 
the direction of Professor Barlow, at 
Woolwich Dock Yard. That passengers 


by the Railway should have a nearer ac- 
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cess to the metropolis than the station at 
Camden Town, they have caused surveys 
and Estimates to be made of a line, 
about a mile in length, from the present 
termination to Euston-grove, and have 
ascertained that no opposition will be 
offered to the measure. They bave suc- 
ceeded in making arrangements for the 
improvement of the Railway, by partial 
deviations in the line at Wolverton, Wee- 
don, and Brockhall, by which two tunnels 
and the curve round the barracks will be 
avoided, and the line shortened three- 
quarters of a mile. To enable the Com- 
pany to carry the proposed deviations into 
effect, and to extend the Railway to Eus- 
ton-grove, an application to Parliament 
for a new Act will be required. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

During Lent, Mr. C. H. Apams has 
been delivering his 4stronomical Lectures 
at this theatre, to highly respectable and 
numerous audiences. His expositions of 
the ancient and modern theories have been 
remarkably luminous; and the splendid 
machinery by which his explanations were 
elucidated, was of a most perfect cha- 
racter. Among other scenic representa- 
tions, there was a tellurian, shewing the 
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earth in the four quarters of its orbit, and 
its revolutions round the sun; a magnifi- 
cent zodiac sixty feet in circumference ; 
and a mechanical transparent apparatus 
most effectively representing the nature 
of the tides as influenced by the relative 
situations of the sunand moon, But the 
most splendid and imposing of all was the 
grand vertical orrery shewn at the con- 
clusion, which represented the sun as 
forming the centre of the solar system, 
and all the planets, with their respective 
satellites, revolving avound the great lu- 
minary of light. ‘The Lecturer’s delivery 
was clear, sonorous, and forcible; and his 
poetical quotations were very felicitous. 

March 2\. The season commenced, at 
this theatre, under the management of 
Laporte, with one act of the opera of 
Tancredi, a musical selection, and the 
ballet of Nina, ou la Folle par Amour 
which were very well received. 

DRURY LANE. 

March 21. A new comedy, in five 
acts, entitled The Patrician and Parvenu, 
or Confusion worse confounded, from the 
pen of Mr. Poole, was brought forward 
and very favourably received. It was 
aunounced for repetition amidst uni- 
versal applause. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 18. Knighted, Col. James Limond, Ma” 
dras Art.; Col. Joseph O'Halloran, C.B. Ben” 
gal Army. 

Feb. 23. The Duke of Buccleuch elected K.G. 

Feb. 25. H. W. Macaulay, esq. to be his 
Majesty’s Commissary Judge, and W. W. Lewis, 
esq. to be Commissioner of Arbitration, in the 
mixed British and Foreign Courts of Commis- 
sions established at Sierra Leone. 

Feb. 25. Knighted, Chas. Bullen, esq. Capt. 
R.N. C.B. and K.C.H. 

Feb. 27. Ceylon Regt.—Major T. Fletcher, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. S. Braybrooke, to be 
Major. 

Feb. 28. Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Manners Sut- 
ton, created Baron Bottesford, of Bottesford, co. 
Leicester, and Viscount Canterbury, of the city 
of Canterbury.—Major-Gen. Sir How.rd Doug- 
las, Bart. to be Lord High Commissioner of tie 
Ionian Islands. 

March 4. John Nicholl, esq. LL.D. to be a 
Commissioner of the Treasury, vice Ewart Giad- 
stone, esq «appointed Under Secretary of State 
for the Colomes. 

March 5. Col. Foulis, E. 1, C. to be C. B. 

March 6. Dragoon Guards, Capt. C. Make- 
peace, to be Major.—73d Foot, Lieut.-Col. J. F. 
Love, 76th Regt. to be Lieut.-Col.—76th Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. E. Studd, unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. 

March 13. 79th Foot, Major R. Ferguson, to 
be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. K, Cameron, to be Major. 

March 18. Kuignted, Major-Gen. Tho, Pear- 
son.— Right Hon. Henry Lord Cowley, G. C. B. 
to be Ambassador to the King of the French. 

March 20. Coldstream Foot Guards, Lieut. 
Col. Wm. Beresford, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col, 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Cambridge University.—Hon. C. E. Law. 

Canterbury.—Rt. Hon. Sir 8. R. Lushington 
(duly elected), vice Villiers. 

Cardiff.—J. Nicholl, Esq. D.C L. re-elected. — 


EccLestastTicaL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. C. King, to be a vicar in Saiisbury Cath. 

Rev. J. B. Allen, Mappowder R. Dorset. 

Rev. R. B. Bradley, Cothelstone P. C. Somerset. 

Rev. C. H. Bennet, Ousden R. Suffolk. 

Rev. B. Coney, Chedzy R. Somerset. 

Rev. G. Croly, St. Stephen Walbrook R. London. 

Rev. G. 8. Cruwys, Cruwys Morchard R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Curteis, Shelton with Hardwicke R. Norl. 

Rev. A. H. Duthie, Sittingbourne V. Kent. 

Rey. E. H. Dymock, Hadnal R. Salop. 

Rev. J. Eveleigh, Alkham V. Kent. 

Rev. P. Frye, St. Winnoe V. Devon. 

Rev. W. Goode, St. Antholin and St. John’s R. 
Loudon. 

Rev. R. Gwillym, Ulverston R. co. Lancaster. 

Rev. R. Hayne, St. Olave R. Exeter. 

Rev. T. F. Jennings, St. Philip’s R. Bristol. 

Rey. R. J Luscombe, Chilton and Edington P. €. 
Someiset. 

Rey. W. Marsh, Ashburton V. Devon. 

Rev. W. Monkhouse, Goldington V. Beds. 

Rev. T. Musgrave, Orwell V. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. E. Pidsley, Sampford Peverell R. Devon. 

Rev. E. RK -wiings, Hatrord R. Be:ks. 

Rev, C. Rose, Cublington R. Bucks. 

Rev. M. H. Seymour, Crossmolina R. co. Mayo, 

Rev. J. A. Smith, Udimore V. Sussex. 

Rev. C. L. Swainson, St. Giles V. Oxford. 

Rev, J. Thorne, Bishopsnympton V. Devon, 
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CHaAPLaINs. 


Rev. W. R. Holden, Chap. to St. Oswald’s Hos- 
pital, Worcester. 

Rev C. Whitcombe, Chap. to the Earl of Tan- 
kerville. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


John Hildyard, esq. to be Recorder of Leices- 
ter, vice Mr. Serj. Goulburn, M. P. 

Joha Wastie, esq. to be Recorder of Oxford, 
vice the late Sir W. E. Taunton. 

Andrew Amos, to be deputy Recorder of Not- 
tingham. 

Sir C. Wetherell, to be Temporal Chancellor of 
the County Palatine of Durham. 

Dr. Abercrombie, to be Lord Rector of the 
University of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Thomas Henderson, to be Professor of 
Practical Astronomy in the Univ. of Edinburgh. 

Rev. R. Wilson, Mast. of Gram. School at 
Wigan. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 19. At Poonah, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Griffith, Bombay Artillery, a son. 

Feb. 15. At the Rectory, Morchard Bishop, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Bartholomew, a dau. 
17. At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Barnard, 
R.N.a dau. 19. At Stranton Vicarage, Dur- 
ham, the wife of the Rev. Rowland Webster, 
a dau.——20. In Upper Brook-street, the lady 
Louisa Finch, a son and heir.——21. At Bran- 
ston-hall, Lincoln, the wife of the Hon. A. L. Mel- 
ville, a son.——22. At the Vicarage, Ilfracombe, 
the wife of R. W. Dickinson, esq. At Horton 
Hall, Staffordshire, the wife of the Rev. G. G. 
Harvey, a son.——23. At Wratting-park, co. 
Camb. the seat of her father, Sir Chas. Watson, 
Bart. the wife of Alex. Cotton, esq. a son.—— 
24. At Empingham Vicarage, Rutland, the wife 
of the Rev. Lovick Cooper, a son——At the 
Rectory, Wainfleet, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Cholmeley, a dau. 27. At the Vicarage, South- 
stoke, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. J. Trollope, a 
dau.——28. At Grantham, the wife of the Rev. 
W.H. Bland, Rector of Pickworth, a dau. 
At the Rectory, Middleton Cheney, Northampton- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. S. Hall, a dau.u—At 
Hipvton House, near Crewkerne, the Right Hon. 
Countess Poulett, a son.——The wife of the Rev. 
J. Burrows, of Steeple Aston Rectory, of twins. 

March 1, The wife of the Rev. T. Patteson, of 
Patney, Wilts, a dau.——In Brook-street, the 
Hon. Mrs. Stanley, a dau. 2. The wife of the 
Rev. E. Read, Miserden-park, Gloucestershire, 
ason and heir.——4, At the Vicarage, Tysoe, the 
wife of the Rev. S. Y. Seagrave, a dau. At 
the Vicarage, Affpuddle, the wife of the Rev. 
Rich. Waldy, a dau.——At Hampton Court, the 
wite of Col. Cock, a son.——6. At Nea House, 
near Christchurch, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Ca- 
meron, twin daughters.——7. At Weston-lodge, 
Derbyshire, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. A. Cur- 
zon, a dau.——9. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Longley. 
Head Master of Harrow School, a son.——At the 
Parsonage, Daresbury, Cheshire, the wife of Rev. 
Chas. Dodgson, a dau. 11. At Templemore, 
the wife of Major Eden. 56th regt. a son,——The 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Carlyon, of Greenway, 4 son. 
——12. In Lower Grosvenor-street, Lady Har- 
riet Clive, a son.——In London, the Hon. Lady 
Legard, wife of Sir Thomas Legard, Bart. a dau. 
——At Gerrard's cross, Bucks, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. T. Dundas, Bengal Army, a son.——14. At 
Redland, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Swete, a son. 
——At Calke Abbey, near Derby, the lady of 
Sir George Crewe, Bart. M. P. a dau.——At 
Harwich, the wife of G. S. Dyer, esq. Inspect- 
ing Commander of the Coast Guard, a dau. 
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——At Goldicote House, Warwickshire, the wife 
of Chas. Sergison Smith, esq.~a son and heir.—— 
15. In Park-sq. Regent’s-park, the wife of the 
Rev. F. H. Hutton, a dau- 16. In Belgrave- 
square, the Countess of Burlington, a dau.—— 
17. At Pinhoe Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Dacres Adams, a son.——In Charles-street, Ber- 
keley-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Ferguson, of Pitfour, 
@ son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 1. At Jubulpoor, M. Collingwood Om- 
manney, esq. scn of Sir F. Ommanney, to Louisa 
E. dau. of Lieut.-Col. — Bengal N. Inf. 

Feb. 14. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Capt. 
Gilliess, Scotch Fusileer Guards, to Margaret 
Mary Lucilla, dau. of the late Rev. J. Macpher- 
son, esq. of Pitmain. At Abergavenny, Abel 
Lewis, esq. of Bristol, to Maria Louisa, second 
dau. of Col. Hugh Sprague, of London.—16. 
P. Stratford Carey, esq. Barrister, to Emily Au- 
brey Warren, fourth dau. of the late Col. War- 
ren. 17. At Dowsby, Major-Gen. Johnson, of 
Wytham.on-the-Hiil, to Lucy, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Kingsman Foster.——18. At Leamington 
Spa, the Rev. E. Lewis, of Lianbeder, to Cathe- 
rine Auriol, dau. of the late E. Auriol Hay 
Drummond, D. D. brother of the late Earl of 
Kinnoull.—at Bromley-lodge, Capt. R. Pa- 
tullo, H.C.S. to Mary Erskine, dau. of the late 
Capt. Rollard. At Beaminster, Dorset, the 
Rev. R. R. Campbell, of Langford Budville, near 
Wellington, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
the late Dennis Moore, esq. M.D. of Exeter.—— 
19. At Sheffield, the Rev. J. C. Myers, M.A. 
vicar of Flintham, Notts, to Mary Caroline, 2d 
dau. of Samuel B. Ward, esq. At Cheltenham, 
the Rev. William Reece Davies, M. A. to Mrs. 
Pitt, of Nash Court. 24. At St. James's, 
Westminster, the Hon. and Rev. S. Best, to 
Emma, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Charles Duke. 

25. At Weston, near Bath, the Rev. W. 
Parker, to Rector of Saham, Norfolk, Eliza Helen, 
dau. of the late G. Welch, esq. of High Leck, 
Lancashire. ——At Christ Church, Marylebone, 
Major Mitchell, to Jessie, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. M‘Caskill, 98th Regt.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. W. Oakeley, esq. of Oakeley, Salop, 
to Alicia Mary, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Evan Lloyd and Lady Trimlestown ——26. At 
St. Lawrence’s, York, W. Dawson Littledale, of 
Bolton Hall, esq. to Frances Fiorinda, eldest dau, 
of Lieut.-Col. Cobbe, R. A.——28. At Trinity 
church, St. Marylebone, Lieut.-Gen. Gosselin, to 
Miss Priscilla Dimsdale, of Brunswick-place, 
Regent’s-park. 

March 2. At Harewood, J. T. Hope, esq. 
eldest son of Gen. the Hon. Sir Alex. Hope, to 
Lady Frances Anne Lascelles, second dau. of the 
Earl of Harewood. At Enfield, the Rev. 
James Sherman, of Reading, to Martha, only 
dau. of Benjamin Tucker, esq. of Clay Hill.—— 
3. At St. Pancras, New church, S. Lane, esq. 
eldest son of S. Lane, esq. of Lynn, to Catherine 
Jane, second dau. of late Rev. T. Powys, Rector 
of Fawley, Bucks. At Liandygwydd, W. Owen 
Brigstocke, esq. of Blaenpant, co. Cardigan, to 
Maria, second dau. of Capt. Webley Parry, R. N. 
—At Swansea, Capt. R. Lindsay, second son 
of Capt. Martin Lindsay, R.N. of Charlton, to 
Mariana, second dau. of Arthur Jones, esq.— 
At St. Andrew's, Holborn, the Rev. R. Symonds, 
Rector of Hinton, Berks, to Maria, widow of 
Ferdinando Bullock, esq. late of Challow, Berks. 
——At Rendcomb, Gloucestershire, Capt. W. H. 
Whitehead, E. I. C. to Eliz. dau. of the late R. 
Robbins, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn.——At Stanton 
Lacy, the Rev. J. H. Parlby, to Emily Jeanetta, 
dau. of J. H. Holder, esq. of Stanton Lacy House, 
Shropshire 5. At Huntingdon the Rev. J. 
Marshall Jackson, to Harriet, seventh dau. of W. 
Margetts, esq. of the former place. 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart oF Darntey. 

Feb. 12. At Cobham hall, Kent, aged 
40, the Right Hon. Edward Bligh, fifth 
Earl of Darnley (1725), Viscount Darn- 
ley of Athboy (1723), and Baron Clif- 
ton, of Rathmore, co. Meath (1721), in 
the peerage of Ireland; Lord Clifton, of 
Leighton Bromswold, co. Huntingdon (by 
writ 1608); Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Meath, Hereditary Steward of 
Gravesend and Milton, M.A. F.Z.S. 
&e. &e. 

His Lordship was born Feb. 25, 1795, 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
John the fourth Earl, by Elizabeth, the 
daughter of the late Right Hon. William 
Brownlow, of Lurgan, co. Armagh. He 
was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Chureh, Oxford; where in 1814, on the 
visit of the Allied Sovereigns to that 
University, he recited a Latin ode in the 
theatre. In 1816 his Lordship was placed 
at the examinations in the first class of 
Litere Humaniores. In 1818 he was 
elected M.P. for Canterbury; and he 
was rechosen in 1820 and 1826, but not 
in 1830. 

He succeeded to the peerage March 17, 
1831, on the death of his father, of whom 
a memoir will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. ci. i. 366 The 
claim of this family to the Dukedom 
of Lennox, there noticed, has not been 
further prosecuted. ‘The late Earl has 
gradually liquidated the debts, and paid 
off the mortgages, with which his father 
left his estates incumbered. 

His Lordship’s death was occasioned 
in an extraordinary manner. On the 4th 
of February he was handling an axe, 
whilst talking to some labourers in his 
park, when he unwarily let it fall on his 
foot, and it cut off one of his toes, and 
nearly severed another. After some days, 
tetanus was induced, and the medical aid 
of Sir B. Brodie and Dr. Farr was sum- 
moned, but the symptoms increased ra- 
pidly, and surmounted every remedy that 
could be suggested. 

Lord Darnley married July 26, 1825, 
Emily-Jane, third daughter of the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. M. P. and 
niece to the Earl of Portarlington, by 
whom he has left five children: 1. the 
Rt. Hon. John-Stuart now Earl of Darn- 
ley, born in 1827 ; 2. the Hon. Edward- 
Vesey Bligh; 3. Lady Elizabeth-Caro- 
line; 4. another daughter, born in 1832; 
and 5, another son, born in June last. 

His Lordship’s remains were carried 
for interment to Cobham church; the fu- 


neral procession was on foot, and the 
widowed Countess walked as chief mourn- 
er, accompanied by her elder children, 


Lorp Napier. 


Sept. 27. At Macao, in China, (un- 
der the circumstances already recorded in 
our last number, p. 269) aged 48, the 
Rt. Hon. William John Napier, ninth 
Lord Napier of Merchistoun, in the 
peerage of Scotland (1627), and a Ba- 
ronet of Nova Scotia (same year); a 
Captain in the Royal Navy, Principal 
Superintendent of the British trade with 
China, and F.R.S. Edin. 

His Lordship was born at Kinsale in 
Treland, Oct. 13, 1786, the eldest son of 
Francis seventh Lord Napier, (who was 
then a Major in the army, and afterwards 
one of the sixteen Representative Peers 
of Scotland,) by Maria- Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Sir William Clavering, K.B. 

At the age of 16 he chose the navy as 
his profession, and he was a midship- 
man on board the Defiance at the glo- 
rious battle of Trafalgar, when that ship 
captured the St. Ildefonso, and carried 
the prize into Gibraltar. He after- 
wards served on board the Foudroyant, 
and the Imperieuse, Captain Lord h- 
rane, who, in his despatches of 7 Jan, 
1807, noticed him as having distin. 
guished himself in a boat attack on 
Fort Roquette on the preceding day. 
On the 14th Nov. following, he com- 
manded one of two boats which captured 
a privateer of eight guns and 54 men; 
and was one of twelve in his boat who 
were wounded, two of whom died. On 
the 20th Feb. 1808, he assisted in cutting 
out of the bay of Almeira, a French 


letter of marque of 10 guns, two brigs, 


and a large settee. Being sent to con- 
duct an unarmed vessel, detained by the 
Imperieuse, to Gibraltar, he was, on his 
assage, taken by a privateer from Ma- 
on, April 3, 1808, and carried into 
Ivica, where he remained a prisoner for 
three months. He was released when 
the Spaniards began to throw off the 
French yoke, and afterwards assisted in 
the defence of Fort Trinity, and at the 
siege of Roses. He was on board the 
Imperieuse, April 12, 1809, when the 
Calcutta was taken. 

On the 6th Oct. following he received 
his commission as Lieutenant; from 
which period he served in the Kent 74 
and Sparrowhawk 18, until his promotion 
to the rank of Commander June 1, 1812. 
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He was wounded in the attack on Pala- 
mos, Dec. 14, 1810. 

His first ship as Commander was the 
Goshawk 16, stationed on the coast of 
Catalonia, where he had the misfortune 
to be wrecked Sept. 21,1813. In March 
1814 he was appointed to the Erne cor- 
vette, of 20 guns; and in June following 
he obtained a post commission. 

On the Peace in 1815, Lord Napier 
retired from active service ; but previous 
to his settling on his family estates, al- 
though then in the 29th year of his age, 
he entered the University of Edinburgh, 
and spent the first winter there in a 
course of study. He then commenced a 
series of agricultural pursuits, with quite 
as much energy and success as he had 
followed his profession. Uniting ob- 
jects, neither of them easy of attainment, 
the improvement of his family estate 
with the comfort and happiness of the 
peasantry who resided on it, he succeeded 
in making himself beloved by his father’s 
tenants, and esteemed and respected by 
the whole neighbourhood. His Lord- 
ship wrote a treatise on the system of 
agriculture best adapted to the pastoral 
district in which he resided. This work 
was favorably noticed in the Edinburgh 
Review, and the success of his benevo- 
lent plans was recorded in the Spectator, 
a local newspaper, with high praise; a 
testimony which was regarded by him as 
more valuable than that of judges supe- 
rior in rank, but in other respects less 
competent. 

On the Ist of August, 1823, he suc- 
ceeded his father in the peerage. 

He was recalled to his profession on 
the 6th of May, 1824, having obtained 
the command of the Diamond of 46 guns, 
then fitting for the South American sta- 
tion. On this station he remained about 
two years and a half, and then returned 
again to his native country. 

In December 1833 he received from 
the King a Commission appointing him 
Principal Superintendent of the Trade 
and Interests of the British Nation in 
China. His Lordship’s instructions ap- 
pear to have been couched in very general 
terms. The following extract from them 
has appeared in the Canton Register of 
August the 19th, 1834;— 

“ We do require and enjoin you to 
watch over and protect the interest of 
our subjects resident at and resorting to 
the Empire of China, for the purposes of 
trade; and to afford to them all such ad- 
vice, information, and assistance as it 
may be in your power to give, with the 
view to the safe and successful conduct 
of their commercial transactions; and to 
the utmost of your ability to protect them 
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in the peaceable prosecution of all lawful 
enterprises; and by the exertion of your 
utmost influence and authority, to adjust 
by arbitration or persuasion all disputes 
in which our subjects may be there en- 
gaged with one another.” 

His Lordship had under his command 
two frigates, the Imogene and Andro. 
mache; but it does not appear that any 
special service in China had been assigned 
to these ships of war by the home au- 
thorities, beyond the safe conveyance of 
his Lordship, his family, and suite, to the 
scene of his official destination, and it 
may be presumed, the defence of his per- 
son, and of those whom he was sent to 
protect, in the event of their being sub- 
jected to any unjust attack by the Chi- 
nese. It is however but too well known 
that a notion had been for several years 
back propagated, among persons con- 
nected with China, that the British na- 
tion, by a mere display of naval strength, 
might prescribe any terms for the regula- 
tion of its intercourse with China, which 
its accredited agents might judge to be 
most expedient. The demonstration of 
Captain Murray Maxwell, in the year 
1816, had been trequently appealed to in 
support of this opinion; and, unfortu- 
nately, it appears to have had an undue 
weight in forming the arrangements that 
led to the course which Lord Napier 
adopted after his arrival in China. 

His Lordship reached Macao on the 
15th July; where he remained till the 
24th, appointing his subordinate officers. 
On the afternoon of that day, under a 
strong persuasion of the accuracy of his 
proceedings, although dissuaded from the 
course he took by some of the local 
functionaries, he embarked for Canton 
without having previously obtained the 
consent of the Chinese authorities in 
that province, and arrived on the morning 
of the 25th at the East India Compa- 
ny’s Factory. There he invited the mer- 
chants to a cordial co-operation with him 
in the establishment of an unrestricted 
intercourse with the Chinese; and he de- 
clined communication with the Hong 
merchants. On being made acquainted 
with these proceedings, Loo the Governor 
of Canton, ordered his return to Macao, 
and on his refusal subjected him, by the 
withdrawment of all subordinate service, 
and all supplies, to a species of annoy- 
ance for which he was but ill prepared. 
The subsequent correspondence between 
his Lordship and the Hong Merchants, 
(Loo, the Governor of the province, hav- 
ing refused to recognize or correspond 
with him,) appears to have been charac- 
terised by feelings of displeasure on both 
sides. At length the constant irritation 
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of his Lordship’s nerves, and weight of 
his official duties and responsibilities, so 
preyed upon bis health, that he became in- 
capable of longer sustaining the arduous 
stsuggle, and requested to be allowed to 
return to Macao. The Chinese seized 
this occasion for extorting an open order 
for the retirement from the China seas of 
the English frigates, who had then forced 
the passage of the Bogue, with some ex- 
pense of human life on both sides. Ac- 
cording to the report of the surgeon, T. 
R. Colledge, esq. the terms of this agree- 
ment with the Chinese were violated on 
their part by a causeless delay of two 
days ; but on the part of the Chinese, it 
is intimated that they held his Lordship 
as a hostage, till it should be ascertained 
that the English frigates had quitted 
the Chinese waters. Lord Napier did 
not reach Macao till the 28th Septem- 
ber. By this detention, and by the 
annoyance of the gongs and crackers, by 
the play of which they accompanied his 
retreat, the symptoms of his illness were, 
in Mr. Colledge’s opinion, much aggra- 
vated; and-on the llth of October he 
expired, to the great grief of his family. 
He was interred, at his own particular 
request, beside the remains of his late 
Chinese Secretary, Dr. Morrison. 

Lord Napier married, March 28, 1816, 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the late 
Hon. Andrew. James Cochrane-John- 
stone, uncle to the present Earl of Dun- 
donald, by whom he had issue six daugh- 
ters and two sons: |. the Hon. Maria- 
Margaret; 2. the Hon. Georgiana- 
Louisa ; 3, the Right Hon. Francis now 
Lord Napier, born in 1819; 4. the Hon. 
William; 5. the Hon. Eliza; 6. the 
Hon. Anne; 7. and 8. two daughters. 





Mr. Justice Taunton. 


Jan. 11. In Russell-square, in his 64th 
year, Sir William Elias Taunton, of 
Freeland Lodge, Oxfordshire, a Puisne 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and Recorder of Oxford. 

He was the eldest son of the late Sir 
Wm. Elias Taunton, for many years 
Town Clerk of that City ; was educated 
at Westminster School, and afterwards 
became a Student of Christ Church. 
In 1793 he gained the English essay, 
Chancellor’s Prize, the subject Popu- 
larity ; he took the Degree of M.A. Jan. 
14, 1796; succeeded Mr. Abbot, after- 
wards Lord Colchester, as Recorder of 
Oxford, in 1806; and was appointed one 
of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Michaelmas Term, 1830. 

He published “Remarks upon the 
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conduct of the respective Governments 
of France and Great Britain in the late 
Negociation for Peace, 1797,” 8vo; ‘* The 
Answer to a Letter written by Alex- 
ander Cooke, of Studley, to the pro- 
prietors of the Common of Atmoor, 
1800,” Svo. 

With regard to the intellectual charac- 
ter of Mr. Justice Taunton, it has been 
remarked in the Law Magazine that 
“those who knew him as a Judge will 
remember him in the decay of his bodily 
faculties, when even bis profound learning 
was feebly, though accurately expressed, 
and when the occasional petulance of 
his temperament had acquired strength 
from his physical weakness. Even those 
who knew him chiefly in his Term prac- 
tice, when at the bar of the Court of 
King’s Bench, may have some excuse for 
regarding him as a dull, tedious advocate, 
whose addresses to the Court were obvi- 
ously prolonged to the reluctant ears of 
a Chief Justice, who was not disposed 
to bear meekly the adventitious advan- 
tages which his elevation gave him over 
one to whom he had often been junior. 
But those who knew Mr. Taunton on 
the Oxford Circuit, where his power 
was confessed, and where it was occa- 
sionally roused into vigorous action, know 
that prodigious stores of knowledge, of 
thought, and even of beauty, remained in 
sullen repose behind the casing of his 
ordinary manner, to be sometimes deve- 
loped by a sudden effort, extraordinary as 
its results were delightful. 

«“ The peculiarity in Mr. Taunton's 
successful passage was that he produced 
the most signal effects of eloqunce, while 
speaking with more than a judicial slow- 
ness—not by a calm in the midst of pas- 
sion, made terrible by contrast—not by an 
occasional expression of deep and quiet 
pathos—not by the awful tone of sup- 
pressed indignation, which may whisper 
fearfully to the soul—but by the level 
course of ponderous elocution. In his 
greatest speeches, delivered so slowly that 
a dexterous penman might almost commit 
them to paper without the aid of short- 
hand, the prime distinction of eloquence 
from ordinary prose composition was yet 
palpable—the thought was prompted by 
the feeling. The mass of sense, of 
learning, or prejudice, was impelled and 
directed by sympathy. 

«“ Mr, Justice Taunton was a Tory, 
not only by conviction but by nature. 
His mind, fretted by the present, rested 
and expatiated in the past. The senti- 


ment of antiquity was never more nobly 
expressed than by him; for it was not 
paraded in sentences, but it imbued his 
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language, and refined his style, when he 
had oceasion to defend chartered rights, 
or to vindicate the institutions among 
which he was cradled. Born and edu- 
cated from infancy amidst the venerable 
beauty of Oxford, it is not surprising that 
he should lean towards that authority 
which he had first known in its fairest 
form, and look coldly out upon humanity. 
Had he been raised to the Bench at the 
period when the greatest advocate of our 
time, now presiding in the Exchequer, 
advised his promotion (some 20 years 
ago,) he would have left behind him a 
great name as a Judge ; for even in the 
decay of his physical strength he made 
noble amends, by the facility of his lan- 
guage and the robustness of his thoughts, 
for the occasional waywardness of a tem- 
perament irritated by pain. His sullen- 
ness, after all, was but superficial ; there 
was store of real kindness within; and 
his moral, like his intellectual, power was 
but imperfectly guessed at by the world. 
On the Oxford Circuit, at least, neither 
will speedily be forgotten.” 

His Lordship died suddenly, early in 
the morning of the first day of term. 
He had entertained a party of friends at 
dinner, and retired to his room at an 
early hour, apparently in his usual state 
of health, which had been somewhat pre- 
carious for a considerable period ; but, at 
about 3 o’clock in the morning, he was 
suddenly attacked by alarming illness, 
and expired a few minutes after its com- 
mencement. 

He has left a widow and six children, 
four daughters and two sons. 


Joun Berketey Monck, Ese. 

Dec. 13. At his seat, Coley Park, 
Reading, John Berkeley Monck, Esq. 
formerly M. P. for that Borough. 

Mr. Monck was descended from the 
ancient house of the Moncks of Pother- 
idge in Devonshire (whence rose the cele- 
brated George Duke of Albemarle) and 
the second son of John Monck, Esq. of 
Bath, of whom a notice will be found in 
the Gent. Mag. 1809, ii. p. 236. He re- 
ceived his education at Eton, and was 
afterwards entered a student at the Middle 
Temple, and in due course called to the 
bar. His health was at that time very 
delicate, and he was soon compelled to 
relinquish his residence in London, and 
confine himself to the practice of his pro- 
fession in the country. This circum- 
stance occasioned him to take up his 
abode in Reading, and from the period 
referred to, about the year 1796, until the 
death of his father in 1809, he pursued 
his professional duties with industry, 
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honour, and integrity. At this latter 
period his health materially improved, 
and at the same time acquiring at his 
father’s death a very considerable pro- 
verty, he purchased the Coley and other 
estates in the neighbourhood of Reading, 
and in the following year married Mary, 
one of the daughters of William Stephens, 
Esq. of Aldermaston, be whom he has 
left issue, John Bligh Monck, Esq. his 
eldest son and successor to the estates, 
another son, and two daughters. 

At the dissolution of Parliament in 
1812, Mr Monck was invited to stand 
for the Borough of Reading; but he was 
unsuccessful, the numbers at the close of 
the poll being, for Mr. Lefevre, 439, for 
Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Simeon, 391, 
and Mr Monck, 286. The requisition 
to Mr. Monck was presented on Saturday, 
the 26th September, and the election took 
place on the following Wednesday ; it 
was most severely contested, and the 
poll was kept open during two days, the 
first time of such an occurrence within the 
memory of man. In the same year, 
owing to the war on the Continent, and 
the constant drain of specie for payment 
of our forces in Spain, the town of Rea- 
ding was much distressed for want of a 
circulating medium, and to remedy this 
inconvenience, Mr. Monck issued gold 
tokens of 40s. value, and silver ones of 
2s.ud. and Is. 6d. payable in Bank Notes 
on application. ‘These tokens are en- 
graved in Man’s History of Reading, and 
to obtain one of the former is, from its 
rarity, the anxious wish of many a coin 
collector. 

Mr. Monck subsequently went to the 
continent, where he resided several years, 
until he was sent for at the dissolution of 
Parliament in 1820, that he might again 
be put in nomination for the Borough, 
Mr. Lefevre having then expressed his 
intention to retire from his Parliamentary 
duties. The result was this time suc- 
cessful—an unprecedented contest of six 
days took place, the town being polled 
exceedingly close, and the numbers being, 
for Mr. Monck, 418; for Mr. C. F. 
Palmer, 399; and for Mr. Weyland, 394. 
At the ensuing election in 1826, Mr. 
Monck was again successful, and was 
placed by the exertions of his friends at 
the head of the poll, after a still more 
arduous contest than the former, of eight 
days’ duration; the numbers being for, Mr. 
Monck, 580; for Mr. George Spence, 
492; for Mr. Palmer (afterwards de- 
clared on a scrutiny the second member) 
488; and for Mr. Edward Wakefield 
(who resigned on the third day) 366. At 
the close of that parliament, Mr. Monck 
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resigned to his constituents the trust they 
had reposed in him, and retired into pri- 
vate life. His friends marked their sense 
of his public conduct, by presenting him, 
in 1831, with a magnificent piece of plate, 
with a suitable inscription. 

In private life, Mr. Monck was highly 
and deservedly esteemed: his charities, 
which were most extensive, were distri- 
buted privately, and without ostentation, 
and his death was indeed a loss to many, 
who felt that in him they had been be- 
reaved of a benefactor and a friend, from 
whom they could readily obtain, not 
merely good advice, but more substantial 
assistance. His last moments were in 
unison with the manner in which he had 
lived ; faith, hope, and charity, were in 
him strongly depicted, and he cheerfully 
resigned his soul to his God who gave it. 

His public principles were based upon 
strict honour and integrity, and he unde- 
viatingly pursued the path which, in his 
judgment, he considered right: a strong 
advocate for reform in Parliament, his 
addresses to his constituents always ex- 
pressed his opinion of the necessity of 
recourse to triennial Parliaments, and the 
extension of the elective franchise in close 
and rotten boroughs. As a magistrate, 
Mr. Monck was very active, and his ser- 
vices were justly appreciated. 

Mr. Monck published in 1808 “ Some 
occasional Verses on the opening of the 
Reading Literary Institution,” and was 
elected President of the Reading Philo- 
sophical Institution at its establishment, 
in 183). 

His death was deeply felt by the town 
at large, and a meeting of the inhabitants 
was convened in the Council Chamber by 
the Mayor, pursuant to a requisition for 
that purpose, to consider the most proper 
mode of paying the last tribute of respect 
to his memory. An address of condolence 
to Mrs. Monck was agreed to; and it 
was then determined, that such of the 
friends of the deceased as could do so, 
should attend his remains to the grave. 
The Friday following having been fixed 
for the funeral, the corpse was met at the 
gates of Coley Park by the lodge of 
Masons, of whom Mr. Monck had been 
Grand Master ; the members being dres- 
sed in black, with white kid gloves, car- 
rying a sprig of evergreen, and immedi- 
ately preceding the hearse. On advanc- 
ing up the avenue, the procession was 
headed bv one hundred scholars from the 
National and Lancasterian schools, and 
about four hundred gentlemen and trades- 
men in deep mourning, who followed four 
abreast to St. Mary’s church, Reading. 
The streets, and the church, were en- 
tirely filled during the mournful cere- 
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mony; but owing to the excellence of the 
arrangements, no confusionprevailed. The 
shops and houses throughout the town were 
closed during the morning, and the respect 
paid to his memory was universal. 





Epwarp Steyens, Esa. 

Feb. 24. At his residence, on the 
Canal, Salisbury, in his 74th year, Ed- 
ward Stevens, Esq. the senior member of 
the firm of Messrs. Stevens, Blackmore, 
and Sons, and one of the magistrates for 
that city. 

His father Edward Stevens (who mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of the Rev. William 
Pulsford, Vicar of Seagry, co. Wilts) 
settled at Salisbury, and the subject of 
the present memoir was born there July 
10, 1761. Left an orphan at the early 
age of four years the late Mr. Stevens 
was brought up under the care of Thomas 
Ogden, Esq. — married Ayliffe, daugh- 
ter of the above-named Rev. William 
Pulsford), and received his education at 
the Grammar-school in the Close, then 
in high repute. 

Mr. Ogden was an eminent Woollen 
Draper. By a long course of honourable 
dealing, his house of trade had obtained 
an established reputation, even from the 
reign of Charles the First ; and when he 
retired, in the year 1794, Mr. Stevens his 
nephew succeeded to a share of his busi- 
ness, and continued to superintend the 
establishment upon the same high prin- 
ciples that had characterized his prede- 
cessors, until within a very short period of 
his decease; but, though engaged in ex- 
tensive commercial transactions, he was 
enabled by his active habits to devote 
much time to the service of his fellow 
citizens and the country. On the forma- 
tion of armed associations in 1798, Mr. 
Stevens was unanimously elected Ensign 
of the Company raised in his own parish. 
In 1799 he was elected a member of the 
Common Council; and in 1801-2 he 
served the office of Mayor of the city, in 
which capacity he had the honour of pre- 
senting to his Majesty, at St. James’s, 
the Address of the Corporation on the 
peace of Amiens. On the threatened 
invasion of the country in 1803, he was 
selected as Captain of the Light Infantry 
Company of the corps of Salisbury Vo- 
lunteers, which commission he held, be- 
loved by all under his command, until the 
services of the Volunteers throughout the 
kingdom were dispensed with. 

In 1803 Mr. Stevens was elected Al- 
derman, and in 1807 Magistrate for the 
City, the duties of which offices he dis- 
charged with great assiduity until very 
recently. In 1816 he was elected Cham- 


berlain of the City, from which office he 
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retired, at his own request, in 1826. 
During the ten years in which he filled 
this laborious situation, the accounts of 
the Corporation, which he found in a 
very confused state, were arranged and 
simplified, and under his management the 
pay of all the charities of which the Cor- 
poration were trustees, was considerably 
augmented. He received at various times 
the thanks of the Council, and on retiring 
from the office of Chamberlain in 1826, 
he was presented by the Mayor and Com- 
monalty with a silver salver of the value 
of sixty guineas, “to testify their sense 
of the benefits derived to the Corporation 
and to the Poor, for his faithful services 
in the office of Chamberlain during a pe- 
riod of ten years.” 

For nearly forty years, Mr. Stevens was 
Treasurer to the Sunday School of his 
parish ; and in that time, through the libe- 
rality of the subscribers, aided by his good 
management, a sufficient fund was raised, 
after defraying all the expenses of the 
school, to purchase some tenements near 
the Church, on the site of which has re- 
cently been erected a new School-house 
in the Tudor style of architecture, which 
has been pronounced by an eloquent 
preacher on behalf of the charity to be 
*¢ at once a credit and an ornament to the 
parish.” 

When public subscriptions were re- 
quired either to alleviate the distresses of 
the poor, to evince a sense of loyalty to 
his Sovereign, or for purposes of national 
rejoicing, Mr. Stevens was ever ready, 
not only with his purse, but with his time 
and services, either as Treasurer in re- 
ceiving the funds, or as a Member of the 
Committees, in attending to their proper 
application; nor was his private charity, 
though unostentatious, less worthy of no- 
tice. In promoting the amusements of 
the City, he also stood foremost, and was 
for many years the Treasurer and one of 
the Stewards of the Concerts. 

Though thus occupied in the discharge 
of civic duties, and in attention to his 
own business or that of his acquaintance, 
many of whom placed their affairs in his 
hands as executor or trustee, he yet found 
time for social intercourse, and for de- 
voting some hours daily to reading. In 
his commercial transactions he was dis- 
tinguished for integrity and correctness; 
in his home he was an excellent husband 
and parent, and we may here add that he 
was a kind and sincere friend, a loyal sub- 
ject, and a devout but unpretending Chris- 
tian. 

Mr. Stevens married Dec. 22, 1798, 
his first cousin Anne, daughter of John 
Rocke, Esq. Surgeon, of Wells, co. So- 
merset, by Hannah, daughter of the above- 
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named Rev. William Pulsford, and has 
left one son. His remains were at his 
own desire deposited in the Cloisters of 
the Cathedral Church of Sarum, and 
though the funeral was conducted in the 
most private manner, yet the numerous 
attendance of all classes evinced the high 
respect and esteem in which he was held. 





ALEXANDER Locan, Esa. F.S.A. 

July 29. At Emms, from ossification 
of the heart, aged 44, Alexander Logan, 
esq. F.S.A. 

Mr. Logan was a native of Scotland, 
from whence he removed to London 
in early life. His habits formed from 
infancy were literary. He was a good 
botanist, possessed considerable taste in 
the fine arts, and could speak with flu- 
ency the French, German, and Italian 
languages. He had travelled extensively 
on the Continent, by which he was enabled 


to accumulate a great quantity of valuable 


materials; for it was his practice, until a 
short time before his death, to keep a 
minute diary, and accurate account of his 
course of reading and studies. He in- 
spected every collection of art accessible 
to view, and his observations are often 
interesting and valuable. The following 
extract from his Journal, will show his 
state of mind, and the reflections which 
suggested themselves on New Year’s Day, 
1834. 

*‘ Thope the period of time which has 
just expired, has not been passed by me 
iuapther without some improvement, 
both intellectually and morally. In bodily 
health I have never been one moment, 
throughout the whole of the year, day nor 
night, without the most acute pain from 
the disease under which IJ suffer. Am I 
to indulge in the ‘dream of a man awake,’ 
and hope that the new division of time 
on which we are entering, will be more 
propitious ?—that I may recover again the 
blessing of health? I will once more 
hope, under the divine protection of Him 
who sees and orders what is best for us; 
and rely for a happy issue to all that ap- 
pears unfortunate to my limited human 
understanding, to His grace, through the 
merits and blood of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” 

His remains were interred in the Pro- 
testant church-yard, where a friend who 
lately visited the place, found the grave 
neatly planted with flowers and ever- 
greens, according to continental practice. 

Besides being a member of the London 
Society of Antiquaries, he was also a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland; the Highland, the Geological, 
Horticultural, and Travellers ; the Anti- 
quarian and Linnzan of Normandy, &c. 
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Several articles from his pen on various 
subjects have appeared in different publi- 
cations, but he was author of no entire 
work of any note. He wrote an account 
of a visit to the Druidical Carnac, which 
was published in the “ Archzologia.” 
This essay preceded and probably incited 
the investigators who have since so satis- 
factorily and laboriously surveyed this 
amazing monument. 





Rev. R. Morrison, D.D. 

4ug. 1, 1834. At his lodging, No. 6, 
in the Danish Hong, at Canton, in China, 
in his 53d year, that eminent Chinese 
scholar, the Rev. Robert Morrison, D. D. 
F.R.S. M.R.A.S. &e. &e. 

The father of Dr. Morrison, Mr. 
James Morrison, was born in Perthshire, 
and when a young man, removed into 
Northumberland. In early life, he ob- 
tained a livelihood by husbandry, his 
father (the grandfather of Dr. Morrison) 
having been also a husbandman; but, 
towards the latter end of his life, Mr. 
James Morrison worked at a mechanical 
trade (that of a last and boot-tree maker), 
and kept several workmen under him. 
He was a pious man, and was for many 
— an elder of a Scots Church. He 

ad seven children, four sons and three 
daughters. 

Robert, the youngest of the family, 
was born at Morpeth, January 5th, 
1782. About the year 1785, his parents 
removed to Newcastle, where he was 
taught reading and writing by his uncle, 
Mr. James Nicholson, a respectable 
schoolmaster: and at the proper age be- 
came an apprentice to his father. His 
early education was conducted under the 
immediate superintendence of his father, 
beneath whose paternal roof, both his 
religious and intellectual character were 
formed; the former, by means of cate- 
chetical instructions, together with those 
delivered trom the pulpit by ministers of 
the Scottish church; the latter by the 
tuition of the Rev. W. Laidler, minister 
of the Presbyterian meeting-house in 
Silver-street, under whom Robert Mor- 
rison acquired an elementary acquaint- 
ance with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages, some systematic theology, 
and the art of writing short hand ; and 
his zeal, as a member of a society for the 
relief of the friendless poor, at that time, 
attracted the particular notice of his 
friends and neighbours. 

In 1802 his mother died, and on the 
7th January, 1803, he was received as a 
student into the dissenting academy at 
Hoxton, near London. On the 28th 
May, 1805, he placed himself under the 
patronage of the London Missionary 
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Society, who sent him to their seminary 
at Gosport, to be educated for that ser- 
vice, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. David Bogue. 

He returned to London in the summer 
of 1806, and, having chosen China as 
the field of his missionary labours, he, the 
better to qualify himself for them, ob- 
tained the assistance, as a preceptor, of a 
young Chinese, named Yong-Sam-Tac, 

y whose assistance, and with the prac- 
tice he acquired in forming the Chinese 
character by transcribing a Chinese MS, 
of the four Gospels in the British Mu- 
seum, and by copying part of an old Chi- 
nese and Latin Dictionary, the property of 
the Royal Society, he made considerable 
progress in qualifying himself for his 
undertaking. In addition to the know- 
ledge thus acquired of the Chinese lan- 
guage, he had gained some elementary 
acquaintance with medicine and surgery, 
by attending Dr. Blair’s course of lec- 
tures on medicine, and walking St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital; and some insight 
into astronomy, from the instruction of 
Doctor Hutton of Woolwich, to whom 
he had been so fortunate as to obtain an 
introduction. 

Thus qualified, on the 8th January, 
1807, he was formally set apart, or or- 
dained, according to the practice of the 
Church of Scotland, in the Scottish 
Church in Swallow-street, to the work 
of a Christian missionary among the 
Chinese ; and on the 3lst, he embarked 
for China, vid America, and landed at 
Macao on the 4th of September 1807, 
whence he proceeded to Canton. 

On Mr. Morrison’s arrival at that 
place, he was accommodated with lodging 
in the factory of the American Agents, 
Messrs. Milner and Bull; where he con- 
tinued to prosecute the study of the 
Chinese language, and assumed the Chi- 
nese habiliments; but these he relin- 
quished, on discovering that his assump- 
tion of them was displeasing to those, 
whom it was his wish by all legitimate 
means to conciliate. The first sixteen 
months of his residence were attended by 
many privations and difficulties; he spent 
the day with his Chinese teacher, study- 
ing, eating, and sleeping in a room under 
ground ; foregoing the pleasures of inter- 
course even with his countrymen, and 
taking his meat with the Chinese who 
taught him the language. 

About the close of the year 1808, he 
informed the Missionary Society that he 
had completed a Grammar of the Chi- 
nese language; that his Dictionary of 
the same language was daily filling up, 
and that his MS. of the New Testament 
was in part fit to be printed; although he 
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deferred sending it to press, until he 
should be more deeply versed in the 
language, in order that what should be 
done might not be hasty and imperfect. 

On the 20th February 1809, he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Morton, a young lady of 
eighteen, the daughter of Mr. John 
Morton, anative of Dublin, who became 
surgeon-in-chief to the Royal Irish Ar- 
tillery. Onthe day after Mr. Morrison’s 
marriage with this lady, he received in- 
formation that the East India Company’s 
supra-cargoes, to whom he had rendered 
some assistance in translating their Chi- 
nese correspondence, had resolved to give 
him an appointment as their secretary 
and interpreter. He appears to have 
been considered, at that early period, as 
the most expert Chinese scholar in the 
factories. The correspondence of the 
supra-cargoes with the Chinese had pre- 
viously been conducted in a very circuit- 
ous manner, and often with great difficulty, 
by the intervention of Portuguese pa- 
dres, of the College of St. Joseph, who 
first rendered the several papers, of 
which Chinese versions were required, 
into Latin, and then, with the aid of 
their native assistants, into Chinese. 

Mr. Morrison, as appears by his pub- 
lished correspondence with the Mission- 
ary Society, had in view, when he ac- 
cepted a civil employment under the 
East India Company, and in perfect con- 
sistency with the obligations of the new 
office he had undertaken, to further the 
object of his mission with greater effect, 
and probably with less expense to the 
Society, than‘must necessarily have at- 
tended it had he not availed himself of 
the improved means and powerful aid, 
which such an appointment could not 
but affordhim. He had sufficiently ac- 
quainted himself with the peculiar cha- 
yacter of the people for whose moral and 
spiritual advantage he had been sent to 
China; and knew, and stated in his re- 
ports, that the Chinese were not accessi- 
ble by ordinary means ; that the country 
was, in fact, closed against itinerant 
foreigners ; that “ preaching the Gospel,” 
in the usual sense of the phrase, was a 
thing utterly impossible in China, and 
would probably ever continue so; but 
that the Chinese possessed a literary cha- 
racter superior to that of any other nation 
in the world, and that the press might be 
made a powerful agent, and probably 
would be found to be the only efficient 
instrument, whereby the strong-holds of 
Paganism in China might be successfully 
assailed. Accordingly, in the year 1811, 
he commenced operations with this valu- 
luable auxiliary, and printed, in Canton, 
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in the Chinese r, from den blocks, 
an edition of the Acts of the Apostles in 
Chinese. 

In the same year, he forwarded his 
Grammar of the Chinese language, 
though the committee of supra-cargoes, to 
Lord Minto, the Governor-general of 
India, in order to its being printed at the 
Calcutta press ; but the obstacles to the 
accomplishment of such a design appear 
to have been so great, that the work did 
not make its appearance till the year 1815, 
when it issued from the Serampore Mis- 
sion press, having been printed there at 
the East-India Company’s sole expense, 
from types specially prepared for it in 
England. 

In 1812 (February 29th) his father 
died, to whose ease and comfort he had 
most affectionately and liberally contri- 
buted. 

In 1813, Mr. Morrison completed an 
edition in Chinese of the whole of the 
New Testament, of which he forwarded 
a few copies to Europe as presents to his 
friends; and particularly to the Bible 
Society, the London Missionary Society, 
and the Academy at Hoxton. Large 
impressions of this Testament have since 
been printed; they bear date in the 
years 1815, 1819, 1821, and 1827, and 
were extensively circulated in China. 

He at the same time wrote and printed 
a Catechism in Chinese, with a tract on 
the Doctrines of Christianity, of which 
15,000 copies were printed and circulated. 

In April 1814 Mr. John Robert Mor- 
rison, the present Chinese secretary to 
the superintendents at Canton, was born. 
A daughter, Rebecca Morrison, had been 
born the year before, and a son in 1811, 
who died an infant. 

In the year 1815, it was represented to 
the Court of Directors that he was pro- 
secuting his translations of the Scriptures 
in the face (as it was erroneously con- 
ceived) of an edict of the Emperor of 
China, which prohibited the Chinese, 
from consulting certain Christian books 
prepared and published by the Jesuits. 
The Court, therefore, ordered that his 
services should be dispensed with. On 
this occasion, Dr. Morrison addressed a 
letter to the supra-cargoes, in which he 
vindicated his conduct, by reminding 
them that, in accepting office, he had not 
consented to relinquish his important 
missionary trust; and at the same time 
submitting the impropriety of identifying 
his peaceful and legitimate pursuits with 
those of the Jesuits. It was in fact, 
he observed, the temporal ascendancy 
asserted by the Pope, and claimed 
for him by the Jesuits, which had 
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excited the jealousy of the acute Chi- 
nese and occasioned the imperial edict, 
and not the quiet unobtrusive dissem- 
ination of theological writings among 
a highly literary people. These expla- 
nations were considered satisfactory, and 
his services were retained. 

In 1815, also, he commenced the pub- 
lication of his Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language. The first number was printed 
on the 29th Dec. 1815. This work was 
printed at a press established expressly for 
that purposeat Macao. It consists of three 
parts :—the first part, containing the 
Chinese and English, arranged according 
to the radicals, fills three quarto volumes 
of about 900 pages each, bearing date 
1815, 1822, and 1823. It was by this 
systematical arrangement of the elements 
of the Chinese language that Morrison 
surmounted a difficulty, which had till 
then been found insuperable by Euro- 
peans, in their endeavours to understand 
the speech and writings of the natives of 
this immense empire. In the advertise- 
ment, dated April the 9th, 1822, which 
appeared at the close of the third volume, 
the author modestly pleaded his nume- 
rous engagements, as an apology for the 
time which had been spent in the prepa- 
ration of this Dictionary. The second 
part, which fills two volumes published 
in the years 1819 and 1820, contains the 
Chinese and English arranged alphabeti- 
cally; the third part, published in the 
year 1822, consists of English words 
with Chinese meanings. 

Doctor Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary 
is unquestionably the imperishable monu- 
ment of his literary fame; it occupied, 
from its commencement to its completion, 
thirteen years of the prime of his labo- 
rious life. He dedicated it to the Court 
of Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany, by whose orders the Company’s 
funds were munificently charged with the 
entire expense of its publication, amount- 
ing to about 12,000. The Court, also, 
after having directed the distribution of 
100 copies, generously presented the 
author with the remainder of the impres- 
sion, for circulation among his friends, 
or for sale on his own account. 

After he had completed his translation 
of the New Testament, in 1813, he ob- 
tained the co-operation of the Rev. Mr. 
Milne, who had been sent to Malacca by 
the London Missionary Society, in charge 
of their missionary establishment at that 
place. With this gentleman, whose life fell 
a sacrifice to the climate in 1822, he main- 
tained a constant and cordial friendship, 
and with his assistance he completed a 
Chinese version of the books of the Old 
Testament on the 25th of Nov. 1819. 


The portion of this work which was 
translated by Mr. afterwards Dr. Milne, 
consists of the book of Deuteronomy, and 
later historical books, and the book of Job. 
The translation and- publication of the 
whole of the Old and New Testaments, in 
nineteen volumes octavo, was completed 
in the year 1819. Leang-a-fa, a native 
Chinese, who had been converted to the 
Christian faith by Dr. Milne, assisted in 
passing the work through the press. 
Other editions of this inestimable work 
have been printed since the year 1819, at 
the expense of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; and Dr. Morrison medi- 
tated, and indeed had undertaken, a new 
and revised edition of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in Chinese, under the patronage of 
that Society. 

In 1817, he published a View of 
China for Philological Purposes, in one 
volume quarto, containing a sketch of 
Chinese chronology, geography, govern- 
ment, religion, and customs, designed for 
the use of persons who study the Chinese 
language. This volume contains an out- 
line of the Chinese dynasties, with many 
historical facts, of which Gutzlaff, and 
other more recent writers on China, have 
not failed abundantly to avail themselves. 

His Discourses of Jesus were also pub- 
lished in this year. 

In the same year, his extensive ac- 
quaintance with the language and litera- 
ture of China recommended him as a fit 
person to accompany Lord Amherst on 
his embassy to Pekin. Mr. Morrison, 
accordingly, accompanied his lordship, as 
his Chinese interpreter, and, among the 
incidents of that eventful enterprise, it 
may be worthy of record, that it was to 
him his Lordship was indebted for the 
knowledge of the fact, that the presents 
for his Celestial Majesty were for- 
warded on the great canal, in barges, un- 
der flags, which imported that they were 
tribute from the King of England to the 
Emperor of China. Mr. Morrison wrote 
a memoir of Lord Amherst’s embassy; 
which was afterwards published in this 
country. 

On the 24th December 1817, the Sez 
natus Academicus of the University of 
Glasgow, unanimously conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 
token of their approbation of his philo- 
logical labours. 

In 1818, Dr. Morrison executed a pro- 
ject, which he had long had in contem- 
plation—the establishment of an Anglo- 
Chinese College at Malacca, in which 
the languages and literature of the two 
countries should be interchangeably com- 
municated, chiefly with a view to the 
final object of his mission, the introduc- 
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tion of the Christian religion into China. 
The. London Missionary Society had 
previously obtained a grant of ground, 
for the erection of a mission house; and 
on a part of this ground, with some 
additional land, which he obtained by 
purchase, he caused his college to be 
erected. ‘Towards the foundation of this 
college he gave 1,000/. with an endow- 
ment of 100/. per annum for five years; 
and obtained the further requisite pecu- 
niary aid from his friends in Europe and 
Asia. The foundation-stone was laid on 
the Ilth Nov. 1818, by Lieut.-Col. 
William Farquhar, with the concurrence 
of the Dutch authorities, to whom the 
settlement was then on the eve of being 
restored. Dr. Morrison made other pe- 
cuniary grants towards the support of this 
institution, and, till his death, was its most 
powerful and efficient patron, in obtaining 
the means of its support by voluntary 
contributions. He also drew up, for the 
better management of the college, a code 
of laws, by which it continues to be 
regulated, on Christian principles. 

Dr. Morrison visited this college in 
the year 1822, and during his stay, en- 
tered into arrangements for forming a 
new institution at Singapore, -in con- 
nection with that at Malacca. The pro- 
ject was discussed and adopted at a public 
meeting, held at Singapore, on the Ist of 
April 1823, at which Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles presided ; who appropriated for this 
establishment 100 acres of waste land, 
the property of the government, and as. 
signed to Dr. Morrison fifty acres, on 
which to erect a private residence for him. 
self, whenever he should reside for a 
season at Singapore. The erection of 
this college, towards which Dr. Morrison 
obtained private subscriptions to a con- 
siderable amount, and himself gave 1,0002. 
commenced on an extensive scale, on the 
4th of August 1823; but the return to 
Europe of that distinguished statesman, 
Sir S. Raffles, shortly afterwards, co- 
operating with other causes, deferred the 
execution of the design, which it is now, 
we understand, intended should be prose- 
cuted in honour of the memory of its 
mounificent projector. 

Dr. Morrison baving lost his wife in 
1821, revisited his native country, whither 
histwo children had preceded him, in 1824; 
and was received with marked atten. 
tion in the several religious, literary, 
and scientific circles in England and 
Scotland, in which he made his appear- 
ance; and not less so in the French me- 
tropolis, where he spent part of the sum- 
mer of 1824. He had also the honour, 
during his residence in England, to be 
enrolled a member of the Royal Society ; 
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and was presented, as one of the most 
eminent Chinese scholars of the age, b 
the President of the Board of Control, 
to the King at his levee, to whom he 
presented a complete copy of the Sacred 
Scriptures in the Chinese language, toge- 
ther with some other productions of the 
Chinese press. He brought with bim to 
England his Chinese library, consisting 
of several thousand volumes in every de- 
partment of literature, hoping to promote 
by the means of it the neg | of the lan- 
guage. For this purpose, he projected, 
and with the aid of friends in England 
founded, an institution, in Bartlett’s- 
buildings, Holborn, which he called the 
Language Institution. Its plan was sim- 
ple, unexpensive, and catholic, it being 
designed by the projector, for an object 
so simple and easily detined, the study of 
language, as to entitle it to the support 
of persons of all religious denominations, 
who were favourable to missions to the 
heathen. It was, of course, open te ali 
missionaries,—both to returned mission- 
aries, as instructors of their younger bre- 
thren, and to those who wished to qualify 
themselves for future labours. Thus 
constituted, it prospered under his per- 
sonal superintendence, and several mis- 
sionaries, now in the East, owe to it 
their earliest acquaintance with the lan- 
guages of the countries where they la- 
bour ; but after it had ceased to enjoy his 
personal presence and direction, it de- 
clined, and, in about two years from that 
date, was discontinued: a fact which 
called forth, on his part, expressions of 
the sincerest regret. 

He also during his residence in Eng- 
land published a thin quarto volume, en- 
titled “ The Chinese Miscellany,” con- 
sisting of original extracts from Chinese 
authors, in the native character; with 
translations and philological remarks. In 
the publication of this work, he had re- 
course to lithography, an art which he 
subsequently described as peculiarly well 
adapted to the multiplication of copies of 
pages written in the Chinese character, 
and which for that reason he has intro- 
duced into China. 

In 1824, Doctor Morrison married 
Miss Eliza Armstrong, eldest daughter 
of Martin Crofton Armstrong, esq. 
late of co. Leitrim; and in the year 
1826 he returned to China, under the 
auspices of the Court of Directors of 
the East-India Company ; accompanied 
by his wife, an infant son, the fruit of 
their union, and his two elder children. 
After his return to China he had four 
children born at Macao, making seven in 
all; but in 1833 the extremely delicate 
state of Mrs, Morrison’s health caused 
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her and the children to return to Eng- 
land. 

The services of Dr. Morrison to the 
East-India Company are admitted to 
have been, on some occasions, of im- 
mense value. He was more than once 
called into council at Canton, on very 
trying occasions; and whenever his ad- 
vice was followed, it proved beneficial tothe 
Company’s interests. In the Lintin affair 
in 182] he was the only person at the fac- 
tory capable of opposing argument to the 
claims of the Chinese, and he did so with 
success. In public transactions, as in 
private, he was the Curistian ; effecting 
the greatest objects by conciliation; and 
there is good reason to believe that, had 
his advice been followed, on some occa- 
sions when it was disregarded, consider- 
able inconvenience and loss of property 
would have been avoided. There are 
now but few among the Company’s ser- 
vants, formerly on. the Canton establish- 
ment, who were not indebted to him for 
their acquaintance with the language of 
China; indeed, this particular branch of 
his duty (teaching the junior servants the 
language), is understood to have been 
that for which the Court of Directors 
consented, temporarily, to his drawing 
those allowances from the Company’s 
treasury, which he continued to receive, 
and latterly under a more formal recogni- 
tion from the Court, until within a few 
days of his decease. 

On the part of the Companyhe conducted 
a very extensive correspondence with the 
Chinese in the written character, which 
he wrote with the ease and rapidity of a 
native. He was the first European who 
prepared documents in that language which 
the native authorities would consent to re- 
ceive: and the first document so prepared 
by him, and presented, was supposed to 
have been the production of a learned 
native, and means were employed to dis- 
eover its author, in order to visit upon 
him the vengeance of the Chinese law, 
for an act regarded as treason, the exer- 
tion of such talents in the service of 
foreigners. This inquiry fully esta- 
blished Morrison’s character for Chinese 
scholarship; a character confirmed by 
the opinion of Sir George Staunton, who 
pronounced him to be ‘“ confessedly the 
first Chinese scholar in Europe,” and by 
other concurrent testimonies of unques- 
tionable authority. 

On the arrival of Lord Napier at Ma- 
cao, with his Majesty’s commission, con- 
stituting the new arrangement for the ad- 
ministration of the British affairs in 
China, he found Dr. Morrison there; 
and, in pursuance of instructions received 
from our government, appointed him 
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Chinese secretary and interpreter to the 
commission. To the zealous discharge 
of the duties of this appointment his 
life fell a sacrifice. He had been, for some 
time previous, in a state of declining 
health, and was suffering under an affec- 
tion of the liver, the symptoms of which 
had been considerably aggravated by the 
excessive heat of the weather. In this 
state it was considered necessary for him 
to accompany Lord Napier on the 24th 
of July last, from Macao to Canton; 
where he did not arrive till the morning 
of the 25th, having been exposed during 
the night, in an open boat on the Canton 
river, to very boisterousand rainy weather. 
His illness was greatly increased in con- 
sequence; but his friends were not 
alarmed for his life until within an hour 
of the time when it became extinct. 
He expired in the arms of his eldest son. 
On the following day, the 2d of August, 
his remains were carried by water to Ma- 
cao. They were followed, from his resi- 
dence to the river side, by Lord Na- 
pier and all the Europeans, Americans, 
and Asiatic British subjects then in 
Canton. On the 5th of the same month 
they were deposited with those of his 
first wife and one of his children, in the 
private Protestant burial ground at Ma- 
cao, and were attended to the ground by 
about forty of the most respectable inha- 
bitants of that settlement; the Rey. E, 
Stevens officiating on that occasion. 

The magnitude of the loss which the 
literary world has sustained by the remo- 
val of this distinguished scholar, is per- 
haps most correctly estimated nearer to 
the scene of his active, laborious, and 
useful life. There it has been appreci- 
ated and expressed, not in strains of un- 
merited eulogy, but in acknowledgments 
as unanswerable as they are emphatic. 
“ Countless millions of the human race,” 
it has been observed, “may have to re- 
joice in the effects of his toils: and, 
hereafter, when the attainment of the 
Chinese language shall have become an 
easy task, and a succession of Chinese 
scholars shall have risen to profess it, it 
will still be to him that they are in- 
debted for the means whereby they have 
acquired it; and long, very long, will it 
be before there shall be found among 
them one, whose knowledge of China 
and of Chinese literature, shall be as 
extensive and solid as his; one, whose 
mind shall have been as thoroughly satu- 
rated with Chinese lore ;” to which might 
have been added, “and one, whose un- 
feigned piety, and domestic and social 
virtues, were as conspicuous and as indis- 
putable as were those of the late estim- 
able and lamented Dr. Robert Morrison.” 
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* From his first appearance in China, he 
seems to have availed himself of that 
most important means of acquainting the 
heathen with one of the elementary prin- 
ciples of divine revelation—the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath-day. As a servant 
of the Company, he had only lodgings 
at Canton, where he spent the portion of 
the year devoted to trade, and a house at 
Macao, where he resided generally for the 
larger half of the year: both these resi- 
dences were used by him as chapels, in 
which he performed religious worship, 
and at Macao he preached usually four 
times in the day, twice in English to such 
of his countrymen as would attend, and 
twice in Chinese to his Chinese servants 
and others. The effect of his Chinese 
sermons appears to have been the con- 
version of a few natives of the empire to 
Christianity, who have been at different 
periods baptised by him into the Chris- 
tian faith; and, inclusive of Leang-a-fa, 
five of them ‘have been destined to the 
missionary service. He also kept a school 
for Chinese children in his house at 
Macao, employing Chinese preceptors, 
and giving the parents presents to induce 
them to send their children. 

In 1832 he lent his powerful aid to the 
objects of the Temperance Society, and 
patronised a tea and coffee shop in Can- 
ton, to which the British sailors in the 
port-were by public advertisement invited 
to resort, in preference to those houses 
where ardent spirits were sold, and used 
much to the prejudice of the morals of 
those who partook of them. 

In the same year, he opened the float- 
ing chapel at Whampoa, which had been 
fitted up chiefly by the exertions of the 
Americans who frequented the port. 

His engagements through life had been 
such as to induce a habit of economizing 
time, and to prevent much of that inter- 
eourse with society which he would 
otherwise have enjoyed. When in com- 
pany, his address was mild and gentle- 
manly; but his desire that all his inter- 
courses should tend to mental improve- 
ment, manifested itself in an utter disin- 
clination to join in frivolities, and when 
conversation appeared to take that turn, 
he usually availed himself of the earliest 
opportunity of withdrawing from it. 
From his own family, and among his 
children, he derived the greatest delight: 
with them he was playful as a child, and 
embraced every occasion to instruct and 
to enlarge the sphere of their informa- 
tion. They were his companions and 
his correspondents even at the very ear- 
liest age at which they were capable of 
becoming so, and their attachment to him 
was proportionably ardent. 
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There is a portrait of Dr. Morrison, 
from a painting made by Chinnery, at the 
request and expense of the Company’s 
servants and others at the factory, which 
gives a very correct representation of his 
person. His countenance was grave and 
benevolent, with a quick, full eye, and an 
abundance of dark-coloured hair sur- 
rounding it. 

The following is a list of publications 
by Dr. Morrison, which have not been 
particularly noticed in the foregoing 
memoir : 

1. A Tract, printed in China, in Chi- 
nese, entitled “ A Voyage round the 
World, illustrative of the Manners and 
Religious Opinions of Christians.” 

2. A translation into Chinese of “the 
Morning and Evening Prayers of the 
English Church; with the Psalter, 
divided into portions to be read daily.” 

3. A translation into Chinese of the 
two first Homilies of the English 
Church. 

4, Introduction to the reading of the 
sacred Scriptures, in Chinese, with chro- 
nological, historical, and literary notices, 
and a system of reference to books, 
chapters, and verses. 

5. Epitome of Church History and 
Prophecy. 

6. The Devotional Times, Forms, 
&c. of the Protestant Church. 

7. Aids to Devotion, taken from the 
English Liturgy. 

8. Prayers and Hymns, in Chinese, 
1833. 

9. A work on the First Epistle of St. 
Peter. 

10. Dialogues and Detached Sen- 
tences in the Chinese Language; with 
free and verbal translations. 

11. China; a Dialogue for the Use of 
Schools. 

12. Hints on Missions. 

13. Religious Tracts, addressed to 
Sailors. 

14. A Sermon preached at Whampoa, 
1833; printed in London. 

. - A Volume of Sermons in Eng- 
ish. 

16. Domestic Instructions in Chinese, 
in four volumes. T. F. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At the rectory of Templemore, co. 
Tipperary, the Rev. H. Armstrong, Curate 
of Thurles. 

In the North Bailey, Durham, aged 
74, the Rev. Thomas Bowlby, Perpetual 
Curate of Painshaw, Durham, to which 
chapel he was presented in 1798, by the 
Rector of Houghton le Spring. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1784, M.A. 1787, 
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At Headingley, Yorkshire, aged 53, 
the Rev. Joseph Bushby, Perpetual Curate 
of Holbeck, in the parish of Leeds. He 
was of Magdalen coll. Camb. B.A.1804. 
M.A. 1814; and was appointed to Hol- 
beck in 1815. 

Aged 84, the Rev. James Cookson, for 
sixty years Rector of Colmore, Hamp- 
shire, and a magistrate for that county. 
He was instituted to Colmore in 1775, 
on his own petition. 

At Carlisle, aged 77, the Rev. John 
Duglinson, formerly Curate of Castle 
Sowerby. 

Aged 58, the Rev. Charles Eade, Per- 
petual Curate of Metfield, Suffolk. He 
was of Sidney Sussex coll. Camb. B.A. 
1799; his curacy is in the nomination of 
a 

he Rev. John Eades, Rector of Ab- 
bot’s Morton, Worcestershire, to which 
he was presented in 1796 by T. B. 
Eades, gent. 

At Henllys, near Brecon, aged 89, the 
Rev. Samuel Evans, for upwards of 50 
years Perpetual Curate of Llandew and 
Garthbrengy, Brecknockshire. He was 
presented to the latter church in 1784 by 
the Prebendary of Garthbrengy, in the 
church of Brecon, and to the former in 
1816, by C. Mann Cornwallis, esq. 

The Rev. Edward Hamley, Rector of 
Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire, and of 
Cusop, Herefordshire. He was formerly 
a Fellow of New college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of B. C. L. in 1791, 
was presented to Cusop in 1803 by the 
Earl of Oxford, and to Stanton in 1806 by 
New College. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Charles Botterell 
Hawkins, Vicar of Lewknor, Oxfordshire. 
He was formerly Fellow of All Souls’ 
college, where he took the degree of 
B.C.L. in 1784, and was presented to his 
living by that society in 1794. 

The Rev. John Hughes, Rector of 
Llansaintfraid Glyndyfrdwy, near Cor- 
ven, co. Merioneth, to which he was col- 
lated in 1811, by Dr. Cleaver, then Bishop 
of St. Asaph. 

The Rev. F. I’ans, Rector of Cruwys 
Morchard, co. Devon, to which he was 
presented in 1804, by B. Wood, esq. 

At Egham, aged 92, the Rev. Zhomas 
Jeans, D.D. for 50 years Rector of Witch- 
ingham, Norfolk, and Vicar of St. John, 
Maddermarket, in Norwich; the senior 
Burgess of the Corporation of Christ- 
church. He was formerly Fellow of New 
col..ge, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1776, and was presented to both 
his churches by that society, in 1786. 

The Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, 
Rector of Cosgrave, Northamptonshire, 
and for many years an active Magistrate 

Gent. Mac. Vot. III. 
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in the counties of Northampton and 
Buckingham ; younger brother to Major 
Mansel, of ve, and to Admiral 
Robert Mansel. He was the 6th and 


youngest son of Major-General John . 


Mansel (who was slain at Coteau, in 
1794) by Mary-Anne, sister and heiress 
to Robert Buggin, of Cosgrave, esq. ; 
he was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1806, 
M.A. 1809, and was presented to the 
rectory of Cosgrave in 1810, by his 
eldest brother. He married, in 1815, 
Maria-Margaret, daughter of Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Robert Moorsom, K. C.B. who 
is left a widow, with two sons, and five 
daughters. 

At his brother’s lodgings in Manches- 
ter, the Rev. John Marsha/l, B. A. Curate 
of Sidbury, Salop, and late Curate of 
Oldbury, near Bridgenorth, the eldest son 
of Thomas Marshall, esq. of Thorpe, near 
Huddersfield. 

The Rev. John Wigley Perrott, young- 
est son of the late George Perrott, esq. of 
Cracombe. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Joseph Stordy, 
Rector of Kirkhampton, Cumberland, to 
which church he was presented in 1809, 
by the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Aged 44, the Rev. D. 7ait, M.A. of 
Ipswich, schoolmaster, sometime Curate 
of Wattisfield. 

At Sandford, Oxfordshire, aged 72, 
the Rev. William Thorp, Vicar of that 

arish. He was of Trin. coll. Oxford, 

.A. 1785, and was co to his 
living in 1807, by Joseph Taylor, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Isleworth House, Mid- 
dlesex, aged 68, the Rev. Sir William 
Henry Cooper, 4th Bart. of Gorgar, N.B. 
He was the eldest son of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Grey Cooper, the third Bart. by his 
second wife, Miss Kennedy of Newcastle. 
He succeeded his father in 1801; and 
married in 1787, Isabella-Bell, only 
daughter of Moses Franks, esq. of Ted- 
dington, Middlesex, by whom he has 
left issue, Sir William Henry Cooper, his 
successor, born in 1788, and married in 
1827, Anne, eldest daughter of ‘C. K. K. 
Tynte, esq. M.P.; and two daughters, 

ary-Anne, married in 1808, to Sir J. C. 
Honywood, Bart. and Elizabeth, married 
in 1818, to G. A. F. Dawkins, esq. who 
died_in 1821, without issue. 

Jan. 3. In Trinidad, aged 76, the Rev. 
John Henry Clapham, for many years 
Rector of Port of Spain, in that island; 
and Rector of Isfield, Sussex, to which 
he was collated by Abp. Moore in 1792. 

Feb.6. At Catworth, Huntingdonshire, 
aged 83, the Rev. 7homas Evanson, Rec- 
tor of that parish. He was formerly Fel- 
low of Brazenose college, Oxford, where 
he attained gh degree of M.A. in 1771, 
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and by which society he was presented to 
Catworth in 1788. 

Feb.'7. At at advanced age, the Rev. 
Henry Cotes, Rector of Bedlington, Nor- 
thumberland, to which he was presented 
in 1788 by the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
ham. 

. Feb. 14, Aged 88, the Rev. George 
Stepney Townley, Rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, and Vicar cf Great Totham, 
Essex. He was educated at Merchant- 
taylors’ school, thence elected a Proba- 
tionary Fellow of St. John’s college, Ox- 
ford, in 1766, and graduated B.A. 1770, 
M.A. 1774: he was presented to Great 
Totham in 1777 by W. P. Honywood, 
esq.; and to his city living in 1784 by the 
Grocers’ Company. 

Feb. 15. Aged 36, the Rev. Henry 
John Lewis, M.A. Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Worcester, Chaplain of St. Oswald’s 
hospital, and a Minor Canon of the ca- 
thedral. He was of Worcester college, 
Oxford: and was presented to St. Pe- 
ter’s, Worcester, by the Dean and Chap- 
ter, in 1831. 

Feb. 20. Aged 52, the Rev. Benjamin 
Heath Drury, Vicar of Tugby, Leicester- 
shire. He was one of the sons of the 
late Joseph Drury, D.D. Head Master of 
Harrow, the subject of the memoir in 
our March number, pp. 246—250. Mr. 
Benjamin Drury was a Fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808. He was for- 
merly one of the Masters of Eton col- 
lege, and was presented to Tugby in 1816 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Feb. 24. At Wappenham, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 54, the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, Rector of that parish, and late 
for 27 years Perpetual Curate of Gaw- 
cott, \near Buckingham. He was the 
last surviving son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sand- 
ford, the celebrated author of the Com- 
mentary on the Bible. He was of 
Queen’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1805, M.A. 
1809; was appointed to Gawcott by 
trustees; and presented to Wappenham 
in 1832 by the present Bishop of Lincoln. 
He has left a widow and nine children. 

Feb. 28 At Pimlico, aged 70, the 
Rev. Charles Sloman, LIu.D. He was of 
Magdalen hall, Oxford, B.C.L. 1795. 

Feb. 29. At the house of his brother, 
at Rottingdean, near Brighton, the Rev. 
Thomas Hutchins, M.A. Chaplain of 


Christ church, Oxford, youngest son of 
the late Rev. James Hutchins, M. A. 
Rector of Telscombe, Sussex. 

Mar. 2. In Southampton-row, Blooms- 
bury, in his 82d year, the Rev. James 
Capper, for fifty-five years Vicar of Wil- 
mington, Sussex, Rector of Ashurst, Vi- 
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car of Lullington, and a Prebendary of 
Chichester. He was of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782; was pre- 
sented to Wilmington in 1780 by Lord 
George Cavendish; to Ashurst in 1802 
by the Duke of Dorset; was collated to 
the prebend of Fittleworth in the same 
year by Bp. Buckner, and to the vicarage 
of Lullington in 1805 by the same prelate. 

March8. At Scarborough, aged 64, the 
Rev. Laurence Short, Rector of Ashover, 
Derbyshire. He was of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1790; and was instituted 
to Ashover in 1797. 

March 15. At Scotch Grove, Bucks, 
aged 38, the Rev. Robert Barrick, M.A. 
Fellow of Queen’s college, Cambridge. 
He was a son of the late Thomas Bar- 
rick, esq. of Whitby; and was the 20th 
Wrangler of the year 1825. 

March 20. The Rev. Richard Taylor, 
Vicar of East Grinstead, Sussex. He 
was of Jesus coll. Camb. B A. 1797, 
M.A. 1800; and was instituted to East 
Grinstead in 1811. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 6. In Wilton crescent, aged 69, 
Benjamin Benyon, esq. formerly M.P. 
for Stafford. 

Dec.7. Aged 32, the Hon. Henry- 
George-Francis Moreton, M.P. for East 
Gloucestershire ; eldest son of Lord 
Ducie. He was first returned to Parlia- 
ment at the general election of 1831, on 
the Reform interest, and rechosen in 
1832. He married in 1826 the Hon. 
Elizabeth Dutton, eldest dau. of Lord 
Sherborne, and has left her a widow, with 
a son, now heir apparent to his grand- 
father, born in 1829, 

Dec. 7. Aged 66, retired Commander 
Tapp, R. N. 

Retired Commander James Watson. 

Dec. 21. Lieut. Dover Farrant, Royal 
Marine Art. of H.M.S. Excellent. 

Dec. 25, Lieut. F. De Butts, R.N. 2d 
son of Major-Gen. De Butts, R. E. 

Lately. Spagnoletti, the veteran leader 
of the orchestra at the King’s Theatre. 

Feb. 2. At Camden-town, Frederick 
Walshe Drennan, esq. author of some 
touching poetry in different periodicals. 

Feb. 7. In Wakefield-st. Regent-sq. 
aged 38, Ann, second dau. of the late 
Stephen Isaacson, esq. of Fordham, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Feb. 12. At the house of Allan Cun- 
ningham, esq. Lower Belgrave.place, Mr. 
William Walker, of Walcot, Bath; a 
native of Scotland. 

Feb. 14. Aged 72, Alexander Birnie, 
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esq. of Great St. Helen’s, London. He 
was a Director of the London Missionary 
Society; and, among other acts of Chris- 
tian charity, he frequently conveyed in 
his ships, free of cost, the Society's Mis- 
sionaries and stores, as well as those of 
the Church Missionary Society, to their 
far distant stations in the Southern Pacific. 

Feb. 16. Aged 72, John Broadley Wil- 
son, esq. of Clapham, Treasurer of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and of the 
Religious Tract Society, and a munifi- 
cent benefactor to both those institutions. 
He was nephew to the late Henry Broad- 
ley, esq. of Hull. 

At the Regent’s-park, aged 82, Frances, 
widow of Gen. Sir H. W. Dalrymple, 
Bart. She was the youngest dau. of Gen. 
Francis Leighton, 3d son of Sir Edward 
Leighton, Bart. was married in 1783, and 
left a widow in 1830, having had issue 
Sir A. J. Dalrymple, the present Bart., 
the late Lt.-Col. L. C. Dalrymple, C.B., 
and three daughters. 

Feb. 20. At Lambeth-palace, aged two 
years and a half, Willoughby- Hastings, 
third son of Sir George H. W. Beau- 
mont, Bart. aud .grandson of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Feb. 22. In Queen Ann-street West, 
aged 62, the Hon. Juliana Curzon, dau. 
of the late and sister of the present Lord 
Scarsdale. 

At Brompton, aged 46, Robert Waith- 
man, esq. eldest son of the late Mr. Al- 
derman Waithman, M.P. 

In Charles-st. Covent-garden, in her 
22d year, Elizabeth-Ruth, daughter of 
James Winston, esq. joint proprietor of 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 

Feb. 24. In James-st. Buckingham- 
gate, aged 81, Sarah, widow of Henry 
Bates, esq. 

In Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
aged 54, Martha, widow of W. Pulsford, 
esq. of Wimpole-street. 

Feb. 25. At Limehouse, aged 93, Chris- 
topher Richardson, esq. 

Lately. In South-st. aged 86, Dame 
Mary Affleck. She was first married to 
Richard Vassall, esq.of Jamaica, by whom 
she had an only daughter, Elizabeth, the 
present Lady Holland; and secondly, to 
Sir Gilbert Affleck, Bart. who died with- 
out issue in 1808. 

In Dorset-sq. aged 70, Rosetta, widow 
of James Stephens, esq. of Camerton. 

March 1. At Cork-st. in his 45th year, 
James Sanderson, esq. 

March 3. At the house of Lord Ar- 
den, her father, St. James’s-place, the 
Hon. Caroline Frances, wife of Sir. W. 
Heathcote, Bart. of Hursley Park, Hants. 
Her ladyship was marr. Nov. 8, 825, and 
has left a son born in the following year. 
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Atthe Lodge, South Lambeth, in his 79th 
year, Major.-Gen. ‘Thomas Hardwicke, of 
the East India Company’s service. 

March 4. In Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. 
aged 62, ‘Thomas Norris Aufrére, esq., 
most deservedly loved and lamented by 
his numerous friends and relatives. He 
was the fourth son of Anthony Aufrére, 
esq. formerly of Hoveton Hall, Norfolk, 
by Anne, sister of the pious and learned 
Mr. Norris of Whitton in the same county, 
who founded the Norrisian Professorship 
at Cambridge. He acquired a very affluent 
fortune im the civil service of the Hon. 
East India Compatiy on the Madras Es- 
tablishment, from which he retired some 
years ago; and, never having married, 
nor indulged in expensive habits for his 
own gratification, his principal happiness 
was to distribute his superabundance in 
deeds of kindness and liberality towards 
those connections to whom they were 
most useful. 

March 6. At Hammersmith, aged 2 
years and a half, Henry-James ; and on 
the 7th, aged 4 years and 8 morths, 
Charles- Edward, children of the Rev. H. 
J. Newbery, Rector of St. Margaret 
Pattens and St. Gabriel Fenchurch. 

In Hunter-st. aged 17, Morgan, eldest 
son of the late Robert Richardson, esq. 
of Madras medical service. 

March 7. John Strongitharm, esq. of 
Waterloo-place, aged 76. 

March 9. At the Pavilion, Hans- 
place, Gertrude Frances Anna Maria, 
youngest dau. of Sir Francis Shuckburgh, 
Bart. aged 16 months. 

March 11, At his father’s in Russell- 
sq. aged 38, Edward Hanson, esq. of 
Leyton, Essex 

March 14. In Orchard-st. the widow of 
George Squibb, esq. of Saville-row. 

March 15. In Milton-st. Dorset-square, 
aged 60, Vincent D’Oliveria, esq. of Ma- 
deira, and late of Lisbon. 

March 16. In Dover-street, aged 19 
months, the Hon. Elizabeth Harriet, 
second daughter of Lord Eliot. 

March20. At Mabledon-place, aged 34, 
T. W. Chevalier, esq. of Torrington-sq. 


Berks.—Feb. 24. In his 50th year, 
Mr. Skeats, organist of St. George’s 
chapel, Windsor, and formerly organist 
of Ely cathedral. 

Bucks. — March 7. At Hall-place, 
Beaconsfield, Mary, the beloved wife of 
the Rev. W. M. Bradford, Rector of 
Hedsore, Bucks. 

CamBriDGE —Feb. 13. At Cambridge, 
in his 20th year, Frederick Crawford, 
eldest son of Captain Booth, late student 
of the Royal Military college, Sandhurst. 

DersysHirE, — Feb. 13. Harriette, 
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wife of John Heacock, esq. of Etwell, 
second dau. of the late John Iddins, esq. 
of Summerfield House. 

Devon.—Feb. 17. Lucy, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Mills, of Exeter, late of Har- 
row, leaving ten children, 

Feb. 24. At Bitton, near Teign- 
mouth, aged 78, William Mackworth 
Praed, esq. Serjeant-at-law, late Chair- 
man of the Audit Office, Somerset house, 
from which he retired some years ago upon 
a pension of 10007. He has left three sons, 
two of whom are in the law, and one a 
banker in Fleet street. 

Feb. 22. At Kingsbridge, at an ad- 
vanced age, Thomas Wyse, esq. late an 
eminent solicitor of that town. ; 

Dorset.—Feb. 14. Elizabeth, widow 
of Rear-Adm. Ingram, of Burton Brad- 
stock. 

Feb. 25. At Bridport, John Tucker, 
esq. surgeon and coroner for the Western 
Division of the county. 

March 9. At Stock house, aged 82, 
the widow of J. H. Wolcott, esq. of 
Lyme. 

March 11. At East Stower, aged 70 
Ann, widow of Joseph Long, esq. of 
Bainley house. 

Essex.—Feb. 16. At Harwich, aged 
55, B. Chapman, esq. many years town 
clerk. 

Feb. 15, Judith, wife of the Rev. 
Jonathan Walton, D.D. Rector of Bird- 
brook. ‘ 

Gtoucester.—Feb. 1. At Cheltenham, 
Anne-Eliza, only daughter of the late 
Col. Carnie, who for many years com- 
manded the 6th Foot. 

Feb. 8. Aged 56, Mr. Edmund She- 
riff, upwards of 25 years Master of the 
Merchants’ Hall School, Bristol. 

Feb. 12. At Downend, in the house of 
her son Col. Sealy, aged 81, Elizabeth, 
widow of Benjamin Sealy, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Cheltenham, Jane, widow 
of Henry- William Knox, esq. of Netley- 
park, co. Mayo. 

Feb. 14. At Clifton, Elizabeth, widow 
of John Leacroft, esq. of Southwell, 
Notts, dau. of Wm. Swymmer, esq. for- 
merly of Rowberrow, Som. 

Feb. 15. At Cheltenham, Pen- 
nett, esq. brother-in-law to Lord Col- 
chester. 

Feb. 18. At Filaxley Abbey, Mary- 
Albinia, wife of Sir T. C. Boevey, Bart. 
She was the dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
Hyde Page, Knt. and was married Oct. 
28, 1807. 

Feb. 20. Aged 72, George Chalmer, esq. 
of Cheltenham, 

Feb. 23. At Bristol, Mary Worton, a 
native of Birmingham, who attained her 
106th year on the 31st of May last. 
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At Chavenage house, Miss Phelps. 

Feb. 24. Aged '75, the widow of Win- 
tour Harris, esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 26. At Henbury, aged 80, Timo- 
thy Powell, esq. 

March 5. At Clifton, Mrs. Dulcibella 
Hall, youngest daughter of the late John 
Hall, esq. of Durham. 

March 6. At Cheltenham, aged 66, 
Margaret, widow of Sir Jobn Williams, 
Bart. of Bodllewyddan, co. Flint. She 
was the dau. and heiress of Hugh Williams, 
of Tyfry in Anglesea, esq. was married 
Oct. 21, 1791, and left a widow in Oct, 
1830, having had issue the present Ba- 
ronet, three other sons, and five daugh- 
ters, two of whom are Lady Willoughby 
de Broke, and Mrs. Lucy, of Charlecote. 

Hants.-Feb.14. At Winchester,aged 86, 
Martha, widow of the Rev. Sir Peter Ri- 
vers Gay, Bart., Prebendary of Winches- 
ter, and mother of Sir Henry Rivers, Bart. 
of Martyr Worthy. She was a dau. of 
Wm. Coxe, M. D., was married in 1768, 
and left a widow in 1790, having had issue, 
Sir Thomas, Sir James, and Sir Peter, 
the 7th, 8th, and present Baronets, one 
other son, and five daughters. 

Feb. 23. At Madeira, aged 74, J. Lea- 
cock, Esq. of Westbrook, Isle of Wight. 

Feb. 24. Grace, wife of Sam. Whit- 
church, Esq. of North Charford. 

Feb.30. At Eggington, aged 85, Sarah, 
widow of Colonel Moore. 

Lately. The Lady of Sir William Long, 
Knt. and Alderman of Huntingdon. 

Feb. 20. At Turvey house, Archibald, 
second son of Sam. Clarke Jervoice, Esq. 

Feb, 16. At Huntingdon, aged 75, Mr. 
Alexander Peterkin, bookseller. 

Kent.—March2. Aged 66, W. Spen- 
cer, esq. of Chatham, late First Clerk in 
the Storekeeper’s office of His Majesty’s 
Dock- yard. 

Letcester.—Feb. 17. Aged 36, Chas. 
King Thaddeus Price, gent. one of the 
proprietors of the Leicester Journal. 

Lincotn.—Feb. 5. At Sleaford, Mr, 
Wm. Strapps, aged 62, who travelled as 
the Lincolnshire giant for a number of 
years. 

Feb, 13. At Haverholm Priory, aged 
43, the Rt. Hon. Georgiana Charlotte, 
Countess of Winchelsea and Nottingham. 
She was the eldest dau. of James 3d and 
present Duke of Montrose, by his 2d wife 
Lady Caroline-Maria Montagu, sister to 
the present Duke of Manchester. She 
was married July 26, 1814, and has left 
one son, Viscount Maidstone, and one 
daughter. Her Ladyship’s funeral took 
place at Ewerby, near Sleaford. The 
chief mourners were the Earl, Viscount 
Maidstone, and the two Lords Graham, 
the late Countess’s brothers. 
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Mipp.Esex.— March 9. Charlotte- 
Lucy, wife of the Rev. Dawson Warren, 
M.A. Vicar of Edmonton, dau. of the 
late Rev. T. Jackson, D.D. Canon Resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s. 

March 11. At Hounslow, aged 81, 
John Palmer, esq. 

Norro.k.—Feb. 6. At Letton, the 
seat of her grandfather T. T. Gurdon, 
esq. aged seven years, Laura, only survi- 
ving dau. of the late Henry Wodehouse, 
esq. eldest son of Lord Wodehouse. 

Feb. 23,. Aged 66, at New Lakenham, 
Mr. William Cole, second son of the 
late John Cole, gent. of Boyland hall, in 
Mourningthorpe, and father of Mr. 
George Cole, surgeon, of Ely. He was the 
author of “ Rural Months, and other 
Poems.” 

March 2. Aged 73, William Barwick, 
of Holt Lodge, esq. 

NortTHampronsH.—Jan. 28. At Long 
Buckby, at the house of her son-in-law 
Sommersby Edwards, esq. aged 69, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Charles Easton, esq. of 
Twickenham. 

Feb. 5. In his 70th year, Samuel Tib- 
bits, esq. of Northampton. 

Feb. 27. At Ailesworth, aged 45, 
Anne, wife of A. Christie, esq. 

March 19. Aged 82, Mrs. Mary Hunt 
of Wadenhoe House, in the county of 
Northampton, and of Palace-yard, Glou- 
cester. 

Oxon.—Feb. 26. At Grey’s-court, 
aged 90, Mary, widow of Sir Thomas 
Stapleton, Bart. and great-grandmother 
of the Baroness le Despencer. She was 
the daughter of Henry Fane, esq. of 
Wormsley, brother to Thomas, 8th Earl 
of Westmoreland, by his second wife, 
Anne, daughter of Dr. John Wynne, 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells; was 
married Nov. 27, 1765, and was left a 
widow, Jan. 1, 1781, with three sons and 
two daughters, of whom the eldest was 
the late Lord le Despencer. 

March 1. At Christ-church, Oxford, 
of hooping cough, Charlotte-Jane-Eva, 
and March 3, W. Oke, youngest children 
of the Rev. Dr. Buckland, Canon of 
Christchurch. 

SomerseT. — Feb. 10. At Perridge 
House, near Shepton Mallett, Robert 
Pearse, esq. 

Feb. 13. In her 75th year, Sarah, re- 
lict of Robert Carey Corfe, esq. late of 
Salisbury. 

« Feb. 14, At Bath, Lieut.-Col. George 
Bourne, East Kent Militia. 

Lately. At Wild Oak, near Taunton, 
Miss Duncan, sister of the late Capt. 
Menzies Duncan, E. I. Co.’s Service. 

March 6. At Bath, Col. Huddlestone, 
an East India Director for many years. 
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March 13. Aged 77, Thomas, eldest 
son of the Rev. Thos. Green, late Vicar 
of Keltson, Somersetshire. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—Feb.21. Francis Ho- 
lyoake, esq. of Tettenhall, father of Sir 
— Lyttleton Holyoake Goodricke, 

art. 

SurroLk.—Feb. 11. At Peyton, near 
Bury, aged 60, King John Haggerston, 
esq. formerly of Cambridge. 

SurreY.—March 1. At Cobham, aged 
78, Mark Currie, esq. 

March 3. At Nonsuch Park, aged 36, 
Jane, wife of Thomas Isaacson, esq. 
youngest daughter of the late B. Smi- 
thers, esq. of Preston, near Brighton. 

Sussex.—Feb.24. At Ashdown House, 
at an advanced age, the Hon. Anne, wi- 
dow of John Trayton Fuller, esq. and 
mother of Sir T. T. Fuller-Elliott- 
Drake, Bart. She was the only dau. of 
George - Augustus Ist Lord Heathfield, 
K.B. by Anne, eldest dau. of Sir Francis 
Drake, Bart. was married to Mr. Fuller, 
May 21, 1777, and had issue six sons and 
two daughters. 

Feb.27. At Watergate, Frances-Page, 
wife of Gen. Crosbie, only child of the 
late G. W. Thomas, esq. 

March 13. At Kemp-town, W. Ten- 
nant, esq. 

Warwick.—Feb.7. Aged 78, Mr. J. 
Phillips, Alderman of Coventry ; and 
during his funeral, at Corley, his only 
brother, Mr. E. Phillips, of the same 
city, aged 88. 

March 20. At the Rev. A. Annesley’s, 
Clifford Chambers, Lucy, daughter of 
the late James Tooker, esq. of Norton 
Hall, Somerset, and Hinton Lodge, 
Hants. 

Witts.—Feb. 15. At Malmesbury, 
aged 50, Lieut. Charles Stronge, R. N. 
son of the Rey. Henry Stronge, vicar of 
Malmesbury, who died upwards of 40 
years since, leaving four sons and two 
daughters, all of whom reached the me- 
ridian of life, but were successively cut 
off by that dire malady, consumption, 
The family has now become extinct. 

Feb. 22. At Devises, aged 62, Tho- 
mas Mason, esq. 

York.—Feb. 22. At Bootham, aged 
58, R. Purchas Strangways, esq. eldest 
son of the late Richard Strangways, esq. 
of Well. 

Feb, 28. Aged 32, Ann, wife of Henry 
Smales, esq. of York. 

March 14. Aged 76, Miss Elizabeth 
Knight, sister to the late Rev. Samuel 
Knight, M. A, vicar of Halifax. 

Wates.— Feb. 7 At Aberystwith, 
Morris Davies, esq. banker and merchant, 

Lately. At Tenby, Mary-Piper, wife 
of Mr. Greatorex, banker, of Caermar- 
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then, youngest dau. of the late Capt. San- 
ders, R. N. of Ottery St. Mary. 

ScoTtLanp.—Feb. 12. Of scarlet fever, 
Peter, and on the 20th, Ernest Augustus, 
youngest sons of Sir James Dunbar, Bart. 
of Boath, Nairnshire, Capt. R. N. 

Feb. 27. At Perth, Mrs. Robertson 
or Clarke, at the advanced age of 103. 
One of her sisters lived to see her 93rd 
year, and another reached the extraordinary 
span of 107. 

March1l, At Jarvisfield, Isle of Mull, 
the widow of Major-Gen. Macquarie. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 18. At Bansha Glebe, 
aged 101, the widow of Sir Thomas 
Blackhall, Knt. of the City of Dublin. 

Feb. 18. At Rasheen, parish of Ballin- 
akill, co. Sligo, the widow Walk, in her 
119th year, which she entered the day 
preceding her death. About two years 
ago, she cut four teeth! Her parents 
were married on the 15th April, 1715, 
commonly called “ Black Tuesday,” being 
the day of the great eclipse. 

Feb. 20. At Cork, the wife of G. 
Cashel, esq., co. Kerry, and sister of 
Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh. Another 
sister recently died at the same place. 

March 9. At Westport, aged 73, Ro- 
bert Patten, esq. upwards of 40 years a 
Magistrate of co, Mayo, and head of the 
firm of R. Patten, S. Smyth, and Co. 

Asroap —Oct. 4. At Versailles, N. 
Montgomery Moore, esq. for many years 
a representative of the county of ‘Tyrone, 
in the Irish Parliament. 

Oct. 21. At Jonkoping, Sweden, the 
Baroness de Rehausen, widow of Baron 
de Rehausen, many years Envoy Extra~- 
ordinary from the Court of Sweden in 
this country, and daughter of the late 
John Marchant Bulkeley, esq. of Lisbon. 

Oct. 31. At Brussels, Magnus Mor- 
ton Herbert, esq. of the Island of Nevis. 

Nov. 2. At Dinan, France, Capt. 
Barrs, h. p. unatt. 

Nov. 9. At Corfu, William Cumine, 
esq. Lieut. 10th Foot. 

Nov. 12. At Zembouitz, in Upper 
Silesia, aged 34, his Serene Highness 
Landgrave Victor Amadeus of Hesse 
Rothenburg, Duke of Ralibor, Prince of 
Hursfeld and Corvey ; first cousin to the 
Queen of England. The Prince of Hesse 
Cassel had already taken possession of his 
domains, when he received the astounding 
intelligence that the widowed Landgra- 
vine was pregnant. But to entitle the 
new comer to inheritance, it must be of 
the male sex. 

Nov. 20. At Copenhagen, his Serene 
Highness, Prince Frederick- William- 


Charles-Louis, Landgrave of Hesse- Phi- 
lipsthal Barchfeld, also first cousin to the 
Queen of England. 


In the year 1815 


OsiTuary. 


(April, 


he was Colonel of Prince Schwartzen- 
burg’s fine regiment of Hulans, and was 
a great favourite in both armies. 

Nov. 27. At Florence, James Nash 
M‘Grath, esq. Lieut. 16th Foot. 

Dec. 5, At Madeira, W. Finlay, esq. 
of Quebec, Lower Canada. 

At Lausanne, Joanna, dau. of the late 
John Forbes, eS of Baker-street. 

Dec. 6. At Pisa, in his 19th year, 
Claude de Neufville Clifton, esq. son of 
C.C. Clifton, Esq. of Tymaur, co. of 
Brecon, and grandson of the late Lady 
Cockburn, of Bath. 

Dec. 10. At Florence, aged 37, Capt. 
Ferdinand Thomas Williamson, late of 
73d Regiment, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Williamson, Rector of Stoke 
Damerel, Devon, and nephew to the late 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart. of 
Whitburn, Durham. 

Lately. The King of Persia, Feeth 
Ali Schah. He has been succeeded in 
the sway over a mouldering empire by 
Mohammed Mirza, eldest son of the late 
Abbas Mirza. 

At Nassau, New Providence, Lieut.- 
Col. Pattison, Knight of the Royal Mi- 
litary Order of Hanover, Lieut.- Colonel 
of the 2d West India regiment, and Com- 
mander of His Majesty’s troops in the 
Bahamas. He served during the whole 
Peninsular war; was sometime extra 
Aide-de- Camp to the veteran Picton, and 
he had been (including skirmishes) twenty- 
seven times under the enemy’s fire. His 
demise took place only fifteen weeks after 
that of his nephew, Lt. A. Hope Patti- 
son, who was his Secretary and Adjutant. 

At the Sandwich Islands, Mr. David 
Douglas, botanist. He fell into a pit- 
fal), and was there destroyed by a wild 
bull which had been lately caught. He 
had made many valuable communica- 
tions to the Horticultural Society, and 
recently one to the Royal Geographical 
Society, respecting the volcanoes of the 
Sandwich Islands. He gave name to the 
Pinus Douglasii. 

Jan. 11. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Lady Ussher, wife of Capt. Sir Thomas 
Ussher, R.N., K.C.B. 

Jan. 30. At Malta, aged 17, Cecilia 
saa dau. of Lieut.-Gen. J. S 

ood. 

Feb. 5. At Bremen, aged 46, George 
Ernest Papendick, exq. his Majesty's Vice 
Consul, and Consul for Hanover, in that 
city, eldest surviving son of the late Chris 
topher Papendick, esq. 

Feb, 12. At Lisbon, aged 17, Susan 
Priscilla, only daughter of E. Gibbon 
Wakefield, esq. 

Feb, 16. On his passage home from the 
West Indies, aged 64, Will am Coles, esq. 

















Feb. 23. At Frankfort-sur-Maine, aged 
31, Stephen, second son of the late Capt. 
Cumberlege, E. I. Service. 

Feb, 17. At Paris, Henry Wombwell, 
esq. second son of Sir George Wombwell, 
Bart. 

Feb. 25. At Florence, of apoplexy, 
whilst dancing at a ball given bythe Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, in the Pitti palace, 
aged 38, the Hon. James Forbes, Lt- Col. 
Coldstream Guards, eldest son of Lord 
Forbes. He had been more than twenty 
years in his regiment, and served at Wa- 
terloo. 

Lately. At Versailles, aged 75, M. 
A. Dufour, architect. He was a Member 
of the Consulting Committee for the 
Buildings of the Crown, and of the Le- 
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gion of Honour, and it has been under 
his direction that all the works undertaken 
at the Palace of Versilles, from 1810 to 
1813, were completed. 

At Staeeinn Decnien, the flutist, leaving 
a widow and young family. 

East Inp1es.—June 6. At Asseerghur, 
East Indies, aged 30, Lieut. R. T. Lan- 
caster, of the 10th regiment Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry, second son of W. N. Lan- 
caster, esq. of Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

July 29. At Baitool, Lieut.-Col. Jere- 
miah Aubert, Bengal 18th N. I. 

4ug.8. At Kulladgee, Ensign R. J. 
Holmes, Interpreter and Quartermaster 
of the 26th regiment of Native Infantry; 
third and youngest son of N. Holmes, 
esq. of Derby. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 18 to March 24, 1835. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 241{50 and 60 174 
Males 1070 2150 Males 976 2 i912 § 5 and 10 73] 60 and 70 161 
Females 1080 Females 936 § © ¥10 and 20 60|70 and 80 168 

£20 and 30 97|80 and 90 79 
Whereof have died still-born and under 69 f 30 and 40 124] 90 and 100 10 
TWO years O1d.......c.cecceeeee cossencereceess 570 40 and 50 155 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, March 13. 

















Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

Sat BLS £2Een a2Tea Bie & 

40 5 | 32 6 |22 4129 3 |36 2 | 3710 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. March 23, 

Kent Bags........+++++ 4/. 10s. to 62. Os. ) Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to Ol Os. 
SUsBEK, « dicrccccccesces Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 5l. Os. to TW. 7s. 
IE Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex..... ...-eeee 41. 4s. to 5l. 5s. 
Farnham (fine) ......02 Os. to Ol. Os. | Essex...... peseces eee 4. 10s. to 6l. 10s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 23. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. 11s. to 4. 15s.—Straw, 17. 16s. to 27. 0s.—Clover, 5i. 5s. to 51. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, March 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 





TU siccikadscceminnicne Se. Ba. te Bae -OE.. 9 LORD cecisiscncssiciccrs ..6s. Od. to 7s. 6d. 
Di ssccccncnsaresie 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, March 23. 

VOR aint «cornu 6 ae. 2 Beasts ........000e 2,743 Calves 160 
PO cciccece seen 3s. Od. to 4s. 2d. Sheep & Lambs19,519 Pigs 690 


COAL MARKET, March 23. 

Walls Ends, from 18s. 6d. to 22s.6d. per ton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d.to 18s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 41s. Od. Yellow Russia, 38s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 62s. Curd,  s. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d, 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 2374.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 88 ——Grand Junction 
40.— Kennet and Avon, 223.——Leeds and Liverpool, 530.—Regent’s, 16j. 
—Rochdale, 119.——London Dock Stock, 564.——St. Katharine’s, 695. West 
India, 944.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 192.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 55.— West Middlesex, 79.——Globe Insurance, 1493.——Guardian, 334. 
— Hope, 64. Chartered Gas Light, 474.——Imperial Gas, 454. —— Pheenix Gas, 
253.——Independent Gas, 50.—— United General, 43.—Canada Land Com- 

pany, 42.——Reversionary Interest, 132. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 26, to March 27, 1835, both inclusive. 
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J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goop.uck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





